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Much  has  been  written  and  spoken  of  late  upon  the  subject  of 
Moral  Training  in  School,  but  surely  not  too  much ;  for  if  we  ask 
ourselves  seriously  this  question,  “  What  is  education  for  ?  ”  there 
will  begin  in  our  minds  a  series  of  questions  and  answers  which  must 
of  necessity  lead  us  to  the  conclusion  that  the  building  up  of  char¬ 
acter  is  not  only  a  great  and  important  part  of  school  education,  but 
that  it  is  really  the  only  end  to  be  sought.  To  know  how  to  buy  and 
sell  commodities,  to  be  able  to  learn  the  ideas  of  others  through  the 
printed  page,  and  to  be  able  to  express  to  others  our  ideas  by 
writing, — all  these  acquirements  are  good  and  useful  for  us  to  have  ; 
but  they  are  good  and  useful  only  so  far  as  we  put  them  to  a  good 
use  in  right  living, — only  so  far  as  our  actions  are  the  expression  and 
ultimation  of  a  high  and  unselfish  purpose  of  being  useful  to  others. 

Already  the  voice  of  public  opinion,  as  heard  from  the  press,  pul¬ 
pit,  and  platform,  is  making  it  easy  for  us  as  teachers  to  emphasize 
this  part  of  our  work  as  we  never  have  before.  The  letter  of  the 
law, — so  long  a  dead  letter, — may  now  be  infused  with  life  if  we  only 
will  it  to  be  so.  “  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  .  .  .  all  instructors  of 

youth  ”  (so  read  the  statutes  of  our  Commonwealth)  “  to  exert  their 
best  endeavors  to  impress  on  the  minds  of  children  and  youth  com¬ 
mitted  to  their  care  and  instruction  the  principles  of  piety  and  justice 
and  a  sacred  regard  to  truth  ;  love  of  their  country,  humanity,  and 
universal  benevolence ;  sobriety,  industry,  and  frugality  ;  chastity, 
moderation,  and  temperance  ;  and  those  other  virtues  which  are  the 
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ornament  of  human  society  and  the  basis  upon  which  a  republican 
constitution  is  founded  ;  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  such  instructors 
•to  endeavor  to  lead  their  pupils,  as  their  ages  and  capacities  will 
admit,  into  a  clear  understanding  of  the  tendency  of  the  above- 
mentioned  virtues  to  preserve  and  perfect  a  republican  constitution 
and  secure  the  blessings  of  liberty,  as  well  as  to  promote  their  future 
happiness,  and  also  to  point  out  to  them  the  evil  tendency  of  the 
opposite  vices.” 

These  words  are  plain  and  unmistakable.  But  do  they  really  mean 
anything  to  us  as  teachers.^  Do  they  touch  our  work  in  the  school 
room  or  is  this  15th  section  of  the  44th  chapter  of  the  Public 
Statutes  only  a  remnant  of  sentiment  handed  down  to  us  by  our 
ancestors,  it  being  allowed  to  stand  on  the  statute-books  as  a  sort  of 
rhetorical  flourish  to  set  off  our  public  school  system  before  the 
world }  Let  us  look  at  the  question  a  little  from  a  practical  stand¬ 
point,  —  (namely,  from  the  school-room  itself)  ;  first,  to  see  if  it  is 
really  important  or  practical  to  teach  morality  in  the  schools,  and, 
secondly,  to  see  how  it  may  best  be  done. 

Your  school  is  before  you.  It  consists  of  boys  and  girls  who,  in  a 
few  years,  are  to  be  men  and  women.  We  too  often  forget  that  fact. 
You  are  there  to  educate  them.  What  does  that  mean  ?  Is  it  to 
help  them  to  a  little  knowledge  of  geography,  arithmetic,  and  gram¬ 
mar  only  or  are  you  to  help  them  to  that  and  something  else  ? 
Do  we  not  know  that  the  “  something  else  ”  which  we  are  to  do,  or 
which  we  may  do,  for  the  children,  is  of  infinitely  greater  importance 
than  the  other  There  are  about  us  two  classes  of  people  ;  one  class 
with  a  little  knowledge  and  little  character  or  principle,  and  another 
class  with  it  may  be  less  knowledge  and  more  principle.  W'hich  is 
the  power  in  the  community?  Which  class  do  we  most  respect? 
Of  which  class,  if  but  one,  would  we  choose  to  have  our  children 
become  a  part  ?  There  can  be  but  one  answer  to  these  questions. 
Do  not,  then,  let  us  say  that  this  subject  of  character-training  in  the 
schools  is  an  unimportant  or  unpractical  one.  But  it  may  be  said 
that  cultivation  in  morals  belongs  to  the  home.  Look  at  the  homes 
of  three-quarters  of  the  children  in  many  of  our  cities  and  towns, 
and  say  whether  the  moral  condition  of  the  young  is  not  lowered 
rather  than  raised  by  such  influences.  Again,  it  is  said  moral  train- 
ing  belongs  to  the  church.  Is  an  hour  or  two  a  week  sufficient  to 
counteract  the  evil  influences  constantly  surrounding  the  child  ? 
And  can  the  church  afford  to  scorn  the  assistance  which  the  school 
can  give  ?  But  you  say  there  is  moral  force  gained  by  cultivating 
the  intellect  alone.  This  is  undoubtedly  true  to  a  certain  extent,  but 
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the  elevating  influence  of  mere  mental  training  is  much  exaggerated 
in  the  minds  of  most  people.  Indeed,  when  we  see  the  rapidly  in¬ 
creasing  amount  of  worse  than  useless  literature  which  is  being  read 
by  persons  possessed  of  the  rudiments  of  learning  only,  we  may  well 
wonder  if  a  little  learning,  or  only  learning,  is  not  a  most  dangerous 
thing.  No,  it  belongs  to  us,  and  tons  mainly,  to  lead  the  young  into 
habits  of  right  living,  —  into  the  practice  of  those  virtues  which  are 
enumerated  in  the  statutes. 

“  But,”  says  the  over-worked  teacher,  struggling  with  his  crowded 
course  of  study,  “where  is  the  time  for  all  this.'*”  1  Here  is  implied 
the  greatest  mistake  of  our  common-school  system, — the  notion  that 
the  branches  of  study  are  so  many  separate  subjects  to  be  taught 
and  studied  as  ends  rather  than  as  means.  The  subjects  which  may 
be  classed  under  the  general  head  of  ‘  Morals,’  and  which  we  are  re¬ 
quired  to  give  instruction  in,  may  perhaps  take  no  set  time  for  pres¬ 
entation  ;  yet  there  should  be  no  time  of  the  school  in  which  they 
are  not  in  the  mind  of  the  teacher  ready  for  use  whenever  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  presents  itself.  The  instruction  need  not  be  by  formal  lec¬ 
tures,  though  these  are  by  no  means  as  objectionable  as  many  would 
have  us  believe,  especially  if  they  are  given  in  the  form  of  familiar 
illustrations  or  stories.  But  the  spirit  of  these  virtues  should  so 
pervade  the  atmosphere  of  the  school-room  as  to  give  to  the  child  every 
hour  of  the  day  newer  and  higher  ideas  of  his  relation  to  others. 
Even  in  the  regular  studies  must  the  teacher  keep  in  mind  their 
ethical  side. 

In  reading,  the  children  are  to  be  brought  into  close  contact  with 
all  that  is  good,  true,  and  beautiful  in  human  life.  By  means  of  the 
printed  page  the  best  examples  of  practical  wisdom  and  goodness  are 
set  before  them.  While  they  are  learning  these  lessons  they  are 
learning  to  look  for  goodness  in  others,  and  they  are  also  learning  to 
incorporate  it  in  themselves.  Continuous  practice  in  reading  will 
make  such  employment  easy  and  pleasant ;  and  if  the  reading  is 
rightly  directed  the  habits  thus  formed  will  lead  the  children  to  seek 
the  best  literature  after  they  have  left  school.  And  this  direction 
should  not  be  merely  general  and  occasional  :  it  must  be  particular 
and  constant.  Instead  of  talking  about  good  reading,  such  reading 
should  be  brought  into  the  school-room  and  read  there.  School 
libraries  should  be  formed  in  every  grammar  and  high-school  building, 
and  the  books  from  these  libraries  and  from  the  public  library  should 
be  used  under  the  direct  supervision  and  encouragement  of  the 
teacher.  Let  us  not  for  a  moment  lose  sight  of  the  dangers  which 
threaten  our  young  people  in  the  bad  and  unwholesome  literature 
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with  which  the  shelves  of  our  shops  are  loaded  That  it  is  to-day 
poisoning  the  intellectual  and  moral  life  blood  of  our  people,  no  one 
can  deny  who  keeps  his  eyes  open  to  what  is  going  on  about  him. 
We  teachers  cannot  expect  to  bring  into  healthy  life  these  diseased 
minds.  But  we  can  and  should  do  much  to  counteract  the  evil  in¬ 
fluences  of  our  time  by  making  the  poison  bitter  or  nauseous  to  the 
taste,  and  by  creating  a  desire  and  love  for  the  best  literature. 

What  is  true  of  reading  is  true  of  every  branch  of  study  taught  in 
the  schools.  The  end  to  be  reached  is  not  to  cultivate  the  intellect 
alone,  nor  to  gather  facts  together,  merely  for  the  sake  of  possession ; 
but  it  is  to  “  prepare  us  for  complete  living  ”  with  our  fellow-men. 
Therefore,  in  every  subject  taught,  whether  it  be  Language,  or  His¬ 
tory,  or  Mathematics,  or  Science,  the  one  great  end  of  education, — 
the  development  of  character,  —  should  be  constantly  kept  in  mind 
by  the  teacher.  In  what  other  ways  may  the  various  virtues  be  im¬ 
pressed  upon  the  minds  of  children  committed  to  our  care.^ 

The  use  of  regular  talks  with  pupils  upon  subjects  connected  with 
morals  has  been  spoken  of.  It  is  true  that  these  exercises  are  depre¬ 
cated  by  many  teachers.  But  a  little  observation  may  convince  us 
that  those  who  deprecate  most  strongly  the  practice  of  giving  regular 
talks  to  their  pupils,  seldom  re.sort  to  other  and  better  methods.  Of 
course  I  would  not  advocate  the  giving  of  set  discourses  upon  the 
various  virtues  to  young  children.  But  if, —  say  upon  every  Monday 
morning, —  the  teacher  could  hold  the  attention  of  his  pupils  to  some 
one  subject,  such  as  honesty,  forgiveness,  temperance,  justice,  cruelty 
to  animals,  and  the  like,  by  giving  appropriate  illustrations  and  anec¬ 
dotes,  who  can  say  that  some  seed  may  not  be  sown  upon  good 
ground  ^  The  stories  may  be  of  incidents  in  the  lives  of  illustrious 
men  and  women,  or  they  may  be  of  incidents  which  have  actually 
occurred  within  the  observation  of  the  teacher. 

But  useful  as  such  exercises  are,  there  should  be  times  taken  in 
which  the  instruction  will  take  a  firmer  hold  upon  the  children.  In 
every  school  events  are  constantly  happening  in  connection  with 
which  some  good  lesson  may  be  given,  and  at  the  time  of  their  oc¬ 
currence.  A  boy  has,  perhaps,  found  a  knife  and  not  restored  it  to 
the  owner  ;  or  a  pupil  has  copied  a  lesson  or  an  examination  from  a 
classmate’s  paper;  or  the  boys  have  been  found  playing  marbles  “for 
keeps  ”  ;  these  and  a  hundred  other  incidents  of  school-life  may  fur¬ 
nish  the  very  best  text  for  a  talk  with  the  pupils,  when  the  wrong  or 
injury  done  is  fresh  in  their  minds. 

There  is  another  exercise  of  the  school  which  should  have  an  ele¬ 
vating  influence  upon  children,  and  that  is  the  devotional  e.xercise. 
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As  commonly  conducted,  this  exercise  has  little  moral  influence;  in¬ 
deed,  when  it  is  given,  as  it  too  often  is,  in  a  cold,  careless,  or  per¬ 
functory  way,  there  may  be  more  harm  than  good  done  by  it.  In¬ 
difference  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  induces  indifference  and  disorder 
on  the  part  of  the  pupils,  and  when  disorder  characterizes  the  devo¬ 
tional  exercise  there  is  encouraged  in  the  children  a  spirit  of  disre¬ 
gard  and  contempt  for  serious  things  which  will  affect  their  whole 
future  liv'es.  The  devotional  exercise  must  be  marked  by  a  devotional 
spirit  on  the  part  of  the  teacher.  More  will  depend  upon  that  than 
upon  what  is  done.  When  the  hands  of  the  clock  indicate  that  the 
time  for  opening  has  come,  let  every  pupil  be  in  his  seat ;  and  when 
there  is  absolute  stillness  in  the  room, — not  before, — let  the  teacher 
take  the  Bible  reverently  in  his  hands  and  read  slowly  half-a-dozen 
verses.  Then  let  him  repeat  slowly  and  devoutly  the  prayer  with 
which  all  arc  familiar,  and  then  let  the  children  sing  two  stanzas  of 
some  familiar  hymn.  It  may  take  less  than  fiv'e  minutes  for  all  this  ; 
but  if  it  is  done  as  it  should  be,  in  a  subdued  and  devout  spirit,  it 
will  have  an  effect  upon  all  the  subsequent  work  of  the  day.  More¬ 
over,  it  will  lead  the  children  to  respect  and  venerate  all  the  counsels 
that  the  teacher  may  give,  for  they  see  better  than  any  one  else  that 
such  counsels  come  from  a  Christian  spirit  of  love. 

Akin  to  this  exercise  in  its  effect  is  the  recitation  by  the  children 
of  gems, — noble  sentiments  in  prose  and  poetry.  A  stated  number 
of  lines  weekly,  —  say  from  five  to  ten,  —  should  be  memorized  and 
written  correctly  in  books  prepared  for  the  purpose.  For  this  pur¬ 
pose  two  or  three  of  the  best  books  of  selections  should  be  upon  the 
table  of  every  teacher.  These  and  the  ordinary  reading-books  will 
furnish  material  with  which  the  children’s  minds  may  be  elevated 
and  enriched.  These  arc  all  good  and  useful  methods  of  teaching 
morals,  but  I  believe  there  is  a  better  and  more  effective  way  than 
any  or  all  of  these. 

Morals,  as  defined  by  Webster,  is  “  the  doctrine  or  practice  of  the 
duties  of  life,  —  manners,  conduct,  behavior.”  It  is  no  place  here, 
even  if  there  were  time,  to  discuss  the  relation  of  morals  as  thus  de¬ 
fined  and  the  morals  which  belong  to  religion  ;  nor  that  other  ques¬ 
tion  which  is  constantly  forced  upon  us,  that  we  are  trenching  upon 
ground  which  properly  belongs  to  the  church  when  we  depart  from 
purely  intellectual  training.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  the  morals  which 
it  is  incumbent  upon  us  to  teach  relate  to  the  outward  conduct  of  the 
individual  in  his  relation  to  others,  and  that  the  character  thus  formed 
is  the  basis  of  the  religious  experience  and  life  which  follow.  This 
idea  by  no  means  precludes  the  necessity  of  giving  close  attention  to 
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motives  to  older  children.  Indeed,  without  such  attention  the  child 
may  be  led  to  believe  that  outward  order  or  correctness  of  living  is 
the  only  end  to  be  sought  independent  of  the  governing  motive.  In 
this  way  hypocrisy, — the  most  insidious  of  evils,  —  might  uncon¬ 
sciously  creep  into  the  life  hidden  behind  a  kind  of  “smartness” 
which  is  too  often  regarded  as  the  highest  virtue  to  be  sought. 

Toward  what  then  shall  we  direct  the  steps  of  our  children  To 
do  contentedly  and  happily  some  useful  work  in  the  world  ;  to  resist 
temptations  to  do  wrong,  independent  of  external  restraints ;  and  in 
all  the  relations  of  life  to  treat  others  as  he  himself  would  be  treated, — 
these  are  the  features  of  the  life  of  a  good  man,  and  they  are  the 
features  of  life  toward  which  we  should  work  in  school.  This  can 
best  be  done,  I  believe,  in  the  government  of  the  school,  by  which  I 
mean  everything  pertaining  to  the  school-life  of  the  child. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  life  of  the  good  man  or  woman  that  can¬ 
not  find  its  counterpart,  or,  at  least,  its  image,  in  the  school-room. 
The  conditions  of  life  in  the  school  and  in  the  world  are  much  the 
same,  and  he  is  a  wise  teacher  who  makes  the  experience  of  the  one 
a  direct  preparation  for  the  experience  of  the  other. 

We  learn  to  do  good  by  doing  good.  Especially  is  this  axiom  ap¬ 
plicable  to  children  who  are  creatures  of  habit.  What  we,  then, 
most  desire  is  to  get  the  children  into  the  habit  of  doing  just  what 
we  hope  to  have  them  do  in  after-life.  We  hope  to  have  the  good 
habits  so  fixed  that  they  will  involuntarily  turn  to  them  during  the 
first  few  years  of  childhood,  and  that  afterward  these  habits  will  be¬ 
come  so  fixed  as  to  be  a  bulwark  of  defence  against  temptations,  and 
will  be  followed  from  a  free  and  happy  choice.  Our  way,  then,  is 
clear  before  us. 

In  the  primary  school  the  children  should  be  kept  pleasantly  and 
usefully  employed.  Simple,  implicit  obedience  to  authority  in  little 
children  is,  we  know,  the  foundation  of  character,  and  we  must  never 
stop  short  of  it ;  and  yet  the  necessity  of  an  active  exercise  of  au¬ 
thority  is  very  largely  avoided  if  we  study  the  child  and  make  our 
requirements  suited  to  his  nature  and  needs,  and,  to  a  certain  extent, 
to  his  likes  and  dislikes.  The  natural  activity  of  the  child  and  the 
necessity  for  frequent  changes  of  employment  are  facts  which  the 
primary  school-teacher  must  continually  keep  in  mind.  At  the  same 
time  the  child  should,  even  in  the  primary  school,  begin  to  regulate 
his  own  conduct, — i.  e.,  he  must  begin  to  exercise  his  own  will  rather 
than  to  depend  entirely  upon  the  will  of  another.  But  we  know  that 
if  he  does  not  exercise  it  in  small  and  unimportant  things,  he  will 
not  in  large  and  serious  ones.  It  is  then  incumbent  upon  the  teacher 
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to  lead  his  pupils  to  attend  to  little  things,  which,  to  an  outsider,  may 
seem  trivial.  Take,  for  instance,  the  matter  of  order  and  neatness. 
To  inculcate  proper  habits  in  this  direction  it  is  necessary  that 
such  trifling  offences  as  littering  the  floor  with  paper,  or  throwing  the 
books  in  a  heap  together  in  the  desk,  must  be  corrected  constantly, 
and  it  can  be  done  in  no  better  way  than  by  having  the  child  do 
properly  what  is  left  undone.  The  same  may  be  said  of  carelessness 
and  untidiness.  No  punishment  is  so  good  for  the  prevention  of 
these  faults  as  the  prompt  and  unvarying  correction  of  them  by  the 
pupil  himself. 

Then  there  are  the  duties  of  politeness  and  a  regard  for  the  feel 
ings  of  others  to  be  inculcated.  Attention  to  these  things  in  school, 
— not  sometimes,  but  always  when  occasion  requires, — will  do  much 
to  fi.x  a  good  habit  and  make  the  common  acts  of  courtesy  in  after¬ 
life  less  irksome  and  difficult.  Who  has  not  seen  the  marked  effect 
of  such  a  course  of  training  given  by  some  faithful  teacher,  and  who 
can  doubt  that  the  improved  manners  of  the  children  re-act  in  stimu¬ 
lating  a  better  feeling  toward  others  } 

One  of  the  most  common  charges  against  the  public  schools  is 
that  there  is  danger  of  contamination.  It  is  a  serious  charge,  and 
one  to  which  we  should  give  great  heed.  Slur  at  it  as  we  may,  there 
is  real  danger,  where  so  many  children  are  thrown  together,  that  the 
better  and  more  sensitive  children  will  suffer  by  contact  with  others 
at  recess  and  before  and  after  school.  Is  it  too  much,  under  such 
circumstances,  that  the  parents  of  such  children  ask, — nay,  demand 
from  us  all  the  protection  that  we  can  give }  I  am  aware  that  the 
teachers’  burden  of  care  is  already  great,  and  that  to  add  to  it  seems 
almost  unreasonable.  But  knowing  as  much  as  you  do  of  the  bad 
influence  which  some  of  your  pupils  may  exert  over  others,  which 
would  you  rather  have  done,  if  you  were  a  parent }  Would  you  not 
even  prefer  that  your  child  have  no  education  if,  in  getting  that  edu¬ 
cation,  he  must  be  exposed  to  the  degrading  influence  of  vicious 
companions  ^  But  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that,  while  you  are  pro¬ 
tecting  the  innocent  and  good,  you  are  at  the  same  time  correcting 
the  habits  of  the  bad.  The  longer  you  keep  a  boy  from  the  use  of 
bad  words,  the  weaker  hold  will  the  habit  have  upon  him.  These 
are  the  principal  reasons  why  you,  or  some  teacher,  should  be  within 
sight  or  hearing  of  your  pupils  at  recess.  There  are  other  reasons. 
By  directing  and  sympathizing  with  the  children  in  their  play,  you 
will  find  that  your  hold  upon  them  will  be  stronger  in  the  school¬ 
room,  and  that  you  can  lead  them  better  there.  Besides,  you  will 
find  the  fresh  air  and  exercise  as  good  and  necessary  for  your  bodily 
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health  as  they  are  for  your  pupils.  For  all  of  these  reasons  vve  see 
that  it  is  not  only  well,  but  necessary,  for  a  teacher  to  be  with  his 
pupils  all  the  time  they  are  committed  to  his  care. 

This  leads  to  a  subject  of  great  importance, —  the  condition  of  the 
school-premises,  particularly  of  the  out-buildings.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  allude  to  the  degrading  effects  of  the  filthy  words  and  pictures 
that  are  found  on  too  many  of  our  buildings.  There  is  absolute  de¬ 
moralization  and  degradation  not  only  to  the  authors  of  these  mark¬ 
ings,  but  to  all  the  young  and  innocent  children  who  see  them  ;  evil 
effects  which  can  never  be  effaced.  I  will  not  dwell  upon  this 
more  than  to  say,  that  where  such  a  condition  of  things  e.xists  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  for  somebody  to  do  something  to  remedy  the  evil. 
The  teachers  who  do  not  report  to  the  School  Committee  the  bad 
condition  of  the  buildings,  and  the  committees  who  do  not  remedy  it, 
are  guilty  of  a  most  grievous  wrong.  If  the  objectionable  markings 
are  removed  and  the  buildings  are  restored,  there  should  be  constant 
vigilance  on  the  part  of  the  teachers.  The  doors  of  all  buildings 
should  be  locked,  and  a  system  of  inspection  be  inaugurated  that  will 
prevent  a  repetition  of  the  evil  without  serious  punishment  to  the 
offender. 

We  are  inclined  to  place  all  these  things  outside  of  what  we  call 
the  government  or  discipline  of  the  school,  whereas  they  are  an  im¬ 
portant  part  of  it.  The  truth  of  the  “  ounce  of  prevention  ”  adage 
is  nowhere  more  apparent  than  here,  and  the  teacher  who  does  not 
heed  it  doubtless  realizes  most  keenly  that, — 


“  Satan  finds  some  mischief  still 
For  idle  hands  to  do.” 


But,  says  the  teacher,  suppose  the  ounce  of  prevention  does  not  pre- 
v’C.’?t,  or  suppose  there  is  not  quite  an  ounce  of  it,  what  shall  be  the 
pound  of  CJire  ?  The  statement  of  a  few  principles  may  aid  us,  prin¬ 
ciples  which  ou jht  to  underlie  penal  practice  everywhere.  Kindness^ 
firmness,  and  justke  shotild  characterize  every  punishment.  Punish- 
ment  should  never  be  arbitrary,  but  should  always,  so  far  as  possible, 
naturally  follow  the  offence.  Penalties  should  be  consistent  and  uni¬ 
form,  —  that  is,  an  offence  must  not  be  punished  at  one  time  which  is 
passed  over  in  silence  at  another  time.  These  rules  are  applicable  to 
pupils  of  all  ages.  But  it  is  possible  for  conditions  to  exist  under 
which  the  necessity  of  their  application  will  be  avoided,  not  most  of 
the  time,  but  all  the  time. 

Reference  has  been  made  to  the  necessity  of  keeping  the  children 
of  the  primary  school  busy  about  some  useful  work.  This  practice 
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should  be  observed  in  all  grades  of  pupils.  Busy-ness  on  the  part  of 
pupils  will  crowd  out  all  opportunity,  all  chance,  and  all  inclination 
for  wrong-doing.  The  value,  too,  of  good  methods  of  teaching  is 
nowhere  more  apparent  than  in  preventing  disorder.  The  interest 
in  study  and  in  the  subjects  taught  is  so  great  that  the  habit  of,  and 
inclination  to,  wrong-doing  are  prevented  ;  or,  if  wrong  inclinations 
and  habits  are  possessed  by  the  child,  those  habits  and  inclinations 
arc  gotten  rid  of  much  more  easily  if  he  has  acquired  a  good  method 
of  doing,  and  a  love  of  doing,  some  useful  work. 

These  are  all  preventive  in  character,  and  will  be  found  most  use¬ 
ful  in  warding  off  disorder  in  school.  But  there  is  another  preventive 
which  not  only  prevents  the  bad,  but  also  encourages  and  strengthens 
the  good,  and  that  is  self-government  or  self-control.  With  the 
young  child  this  principle  is  kept  out  of  sight  to  a  great  degree;  but 
as  he  advances  in  age  he  is  led  to  depend  less  and  less  upon  others 
and  more  and  more  upon  himself.  It  is  for  us,  therefore,  to  place 
before  him  high  and  still  higher  motives  of  action.  At  least  should 
we  cease  to  encourage,  as  many  do,  the  exercise  of  the  lower  motives  ; 
viz.,  fear  of  punishment  and  a  desire  for  rank  and  high  per  cent, 
marks. 

It  should  be  our  duty  to  encourage,  so  far  as  we  can  and  so  soon 
as  we  can,  the  performance  of  duties  based  upon  principle, — a  prin. 
ciple  which  obliges  the  doer  to  e.xercise  self-control  and  self-denial,' 
because  it  is  best  for  him  to  ^lo  so.  The  school  is  a  miniature  world, 
and  there  are  few  trials,  perplexities,  privileges,  and  enjoyments  of 
active  life  in  the  world  which  are  not  experienced  to  a  greater  or  less 
degree  in  the  school-room.  Who  are  the  best  citizens  ?  They  who 
govern  themselves.  Who  are  the  most  useful  members  of  society  ? 
They  who  look  to  the  welfare  and  comfort  of  others.  Who  are  best 
prepared  to  meet  the  difficulties  which  contact  with  the  world  is  sure 
to  bring.?  Plainly,  they  who  have  met  and  mastered  similar  ones 
while  they  were  young.  Self-government  and  a  sacred  regard  for  the 
welfare  of  others  should,  therefore,  be  the  guiding  principles  in  the 
government  of  the  school. 

Passing  over  the  influence  upon  character,  which  is  gained  by  punc¬ 
tuality,  regularity,  and  those  habits  of  promptness  and  order  which 
are  encouraged  in  the  recitation-room,  let  us  pass  at  once  to  that 
part  of  government  generally  known  as  discipline.  It  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  there  is  no  magistrate  on  earth  who  has  a  greater 
degree  of  authority  over  his  subjects  than  has  the  teacher  over  his 
pupils.  And  it  is  hardly  less  presumptuous  to  assert  that  the  auto¬ 
cratic  authority  of  the  absolute  monarch  has  not  been  more  abused 
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than  has  that  of  some  of  the  teachers  here  in  civilized  Massachusetts. 
The  unreasonable  demands  that  are  made  upon  children,  the  im¬ 
proper  kinds  of  punishment  practiced,  the  intolerant  and  unsympa¬ 
thetic  spirit  shown  toward  the  weak  and  dull,  the  promises  and 
threatenings  which  are  never  kept,  and  the  frequent  appeals  which 
are  made  to  the  lowest  rather  than  to  the  best  that  is  in  the  child: 
all  this  marks  the  discipline  of  some, — I  will  not  say  of  most,  but  of 
some, — of  the  schools  of  Massachusetts,  It  may  be.  and  doubtless 
is,  true  that  improper  forms  of  discipline  are  found  far  oftener  in  the 
homes  than  in  the  school-room  ;  but  that  is  all  the  more  reason  why 
we  should  confess  our  faults  among  ourselv'es,  and  resolv'e  not  only 
to  banish  from  the  school-room  all  practices  which  will  tend  to  weaken 
or  deprave,  but  to  adopt,  in  general  and  particular,  such  methods  of 
government  as  will  develop  and  strengthen  character. 

The  faults  of  discipline  which  have  been  mentioned  are,  it  may  be, 
somewhat  exceptional.  We  may  hope,  indeed,  that  they  exist  in  few 
schools  unmixed  with  other  and  better  influences.  Yet  there  is  one 
feature  of  poor  government  which  characterizes  a  large  part  of  the 
schools  that  have  (yame  under  my  observation,  and  that  is  the  encour¬ 
agement  of  deception.  The  offence,  in  the  eyes  of  the  pupils,  is  gen¬ 
erally  “  being  found  out,"  not  the  wrong  done.  A  good  disciplinarian 
is,  in  the  estimation  of  many,  one  who  is  not  only  strong  enough  to 
punish  his  pupils  vigorously,  but  one  who  is  sharp  enough  to  catch 
them  at  their  tricks.  Too  many  schools  are  governed  on  the  assump¬ 
tion  that  the  governor  and  the  governed  pull  in  opposite  directions  ; 
that  the  children  are  necessarily  the  sworn  enemies  of  the  teacher, 
and  vice  versa.  Now  one  essential  element  of  school  government  pre¬ 
supposes  that  the  children  not  only  ought  to  begin  to  govern  them 
selves,  but  that  they  can  do  so.  It  presupposes  that  some  kind  of  self- 
control  is  not  only  a  means  of  better  work  done  in  school,  but  that, 
far  more  than  that,  it  is  an  end  in  itself, —  the  beginning  of  that  de¬ 
velopment  which  will  serve  them  forever.  But  the  question  of  most 
importance  is  just  how  shall  this  be  carried  into  practice  in  the  school¬ 
room  ?  With  your  permission,  therefore,  I  will  enter  somewhat  into 
details  in  outlining  a  course  of  procedure  ;  not  that  it  should  be 
followed  literally,  but  that  the  principle  of  self-government  may  be 
better  understood  by  teachers ;  that  it  may  be  regarded  as  attainable 
and  practicable,  and  not  as  a  “  glittering  generality,”  which  can  have 
no  place  in  the  school  room. 

In  the  first  place,  it  must  be  fully  understood  by  the  teacher  that, 
as  he  must  know  all  he  would  have  his  pupils  know,  so  he  must  be 
all  he  would  have  his  pupils  be.  It  must  also  be  understood  that 
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the  amount  of  labor  needed  on  the  teacher’s  part,  to  lead  his  pupils 
into  habits  of  self-control,  is  fully  commensurate  with  the  importance 
and  desirableness  of  the  end  in  view.  Self-reliance  and  control  on 
the  part  of  the  teacher,  belief  in  the  principle,  and  perseverance  are, 
then,  the  prime  requisites  to  insure  success.  With  any  one  of  these 
conditions  wanting,  the  trial  to  make  self-government  an  important 
factor  of  school  discipline  will  result  in  failure. 

Let  us  imagine  you  face  to  face  before  a  new  class.  What  is  your 
first  duty  ?  Plainly  not  to  read  them  a  lecture  upon  the  importance 
of  being  good.  Nor  is  it  to  expound  a  long  set  of  rules.  Let  your 
manner,  when  first  they  see  you,  give  them  assurance  that  you  arc 
their  friend  and  glad  to  be  with  them.  If  you  say  anything,  simply 
say  that  you  have  come  to  help  them,  and  that  you  hope  they  will  let 
you.  No  word  need  be  said  of  disorder.  Let  the  assumption  be  at 
the  outset  that  there  will  be  no  disorder.  Set  them  to  work  as  soon 
as  possible,  and  endeavor  to  make  the  work  pleasant  and  agreeable. 
Upon  the  first  violation  of  good  order,  say  to  the  offender  and  to  the 
school  that  that  particular  offence,  and  everything  like  it,  ought  not 
to  be  done,  and  then  tell  them  the  reason  ivhy.  Be  sure  that  this  is 
not  omitted,  for  you  must  remember  that  your  first  purpose  is  to  bring 
your  pupils  over  to  your  side,  and  you  can  best  do  that  by  establish¬ 
ing  a  reputation  for  kindness  and  fairness  at  the  start.  Soon  there 
is,  perhaps,  more  disorder  of  a  similar  kind.  Now  comes  your  first 
really  practical  lesson  in  self-control.  Your  question  is,  “  Did  you 
know  that  Ido  not  want  that  done  ”  or,  “Would  you^  have  done 
that  if  I  had  been  looking?”  If  he  says  that  he  did  no,t  know  that 
you  do  not  want  it  done,  tell  him  plainly  again,  and  the  reason  for 
the  prohibition,  as  before.  It  is  neither  right  nor  politic  for  the 
teacher  to  assume,  as  many  do,  that  every  offence  comes  from  mali¬ 
cious  intent.  Then  may  be  given  what  will  have  to  be  repeated 
hundreds  of  times,  in  one  form  or  another,  the  Golden  Rule  of  the 
school-room,  “  Do  nothing  that  you  xvonld  not  do  if  the  eye  of  the 
teacher  zc’crc  upon  yon."  Either  the  words  or  spirit  of  this  rule  must 
be  kept  constantly  in  mind  and  uniformly  followed. 

So  far  you  hav^e  given  few  restraints.  Let  this  course  be  contin 
ued  as  long  as  possible,  and  whenever  the  liberty  of  pupils  is  abridged, 
see  to  it  that  they  have  a  good  reason  for  it.  Also  impress  upon  them 
by  practice  the  fact  that  the  rules  which  govern  their  behavior  are 
practically  made  by  themselves,  and  that  to  abuse  any  privilege  they 
may  have,  is  of  course  to  deprive  them  of  that  privilege. 

But  to  go  back  to  the  first  day  with  our  new  class.  By  your  kind¬ 
ness  and  apparent  fairness,  you  have  won  the  respect  of  the  better 
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part  of  your  class.  This  will  be  a  powerful  help  to  you  in  leading 
the  more  willful  and  refractory  part  of  your  school.  You  go  on  with 
the  work  of  the  school,  apparently  trusting  every  member  of  it,  when 
there  is  disturbance  in  the  room  from  one  or  more.  Or  it  may  be 
that  you  leave  the  room  for  a  moment  and  find  upon  your  return  evi¬ 
dences  of  disorder.  Stop  the  work  and  ask  the  attention  of  the 
school  for  a  moment.  Say  to  them  that  you  are  sorry  to  know  that 
there  is  anyone  who  would  be  willing  to  do  a  thing  because  he  is  not 
watched.  Show  how  weak  such  a  boy  or  girl  must  be.  Compare 
them  with  those  unfortunate  and  weak  men  and  women  who  have  to 
dodge  the  policeman  for  fear  he  will  see  them  ;  and  thus  show  the 
injustice  that  is  done  others  in  making  you  suspect  some  who  are 
really  innocent,  and  who  are  trying  to  do  their  best.  Now  will  be 
the  time  to  get  them  to  agree  with  you  that  it  is  much  better,  and 
entirely  within  the  power  of  every  pupil,  to  govern  his  own  con¬ 
duct  Then  it  will  be  an  easy  matter  for  you  to  exact  a  pledge 
from  every  boy  and  girl  under  your  charge  that  an  effort  will  be 
made  in  this  direction.  Do  not  exact  too  much  at  this  point.  They 
have  made  a  reasonable  promise  and  one  they  are  able  to  keep,  when 
they  promise  to  try  to  take  care  of  themselves.  If  they  promise  no 
more  than  this,  you  will  have  a  far  greater  hold  upon  them  than  if 
you  made  them  promise  that  they  would  govern  themselves.  You 
know,  and  they  will  know  after  a  time,  that  they  would  break  such 
a  promise;  but  you  know,  and  they  know,  that  they  can  and  ought 
to  keep  the  promise  to  try. 

Now,  then,  you  come  to  the  time,  in  the  natural  order  of  events, 
when  one  or  more  of  your  pupils  have  not  done  as  they  promised  to 
do.  That  is,  you  have  found  them  dodging  you,  or  doing  something 
disorderly  behind  your  back,  or  in  your  absence  from  the  room. 
The  first  case  q{  this  kind  demands  your  prompt  attention.  It  is  a 
most  trying  time  for  you.  The  pupils’  estimate  of  their  teacher’s 
wisdom  and  justice  is  in  suspense.  Upon  your  action  at  this  time 
may  depend  the  success  or  failure  of  your  plan.  The  punishment 
must  not  be  too  slight,  nor  must  it  be  too  severe.  Above  all  it  must 
not  be  arbitrary  ;  but?  this,  as  every  punishment,  must  naturally  follow 
the  offence.  What  is  the  offence.^  Deception.  Doing  a  thing 
because  you  were  not  looking.  Plainly,  then,  the  punishment  for 
him  should  be  that  he  must  be  watched, —  he  of  all  the  school;  no 
one  else.  It  is  a  notoriety  that  he  does  not  like  ;  but  he  sees,  and  all 
his  mates  see,  that  it  is  just.  Let  him  understand,  however,  that  he 
will  be  trusted  as  he  proves  his  sincerity  to  really  try. 

By  this  time  your  pupils  are  thoroughly  convinced  that  you  are  in 
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earnest  (that  is,  if  you  are  in  earnest)  in  discouraging  something 
wrong.  What  is  it Deception  in  every  form.  They  learn,  too, 
that  you  arc  in  earnest  in  encouraging  something  good  and  right. 
What  is  it  ?  Obedience  to  authority  and  self-control. 

You  may  have  occasion  to  resort  to  various  appeals  before  you  can 
bring  your  pupils  to  do  right  in  all  things,  because  it  is  best.  One 
means  of  encouragement  may  be  the  making  of  a  “  roll  of  honor,” 
consisting  of  all  who  are  not  in  the  least  deceptive,  but  who  are  open 
and  honorable  in  all  their  actions.  They  arc  trusted  fully  and  en¬ 
tirely  by  you,  and  they  will  be  found  to  assist  in  everything  pertain¬ 
ing  to  the  welfare  of  the  school.  Again,  there  may  be  others,  —  a 
very  small  number  if  the  right  methods  are  pursued,  —  who  do  not 
control  their  own  conduct,  and  who  are  not  in  the  effort  to  do  so. 
These  pupils  demand  your  serious  attention.  They  are  afflicted  with 
a  moral  disease,  and  they  should  be  most  carefully  treated.  They 
should  be  labored  with,  both  in  and  out  of  school.  The  help  of 
their  parents  and  of  the  other  pupils  should  be  sought,  and  every 
inducement  placed  before  them  to  change  their  course.  When  pun¬ 
ishment  is  resorted  to,  let  it  be  in  a  kind  and  just  spirit,  and  as  near 
as  possible  make  it  a  direct  consequence  of  the  offence.  In  e.xtreme 
cases  all  social  privileges  may  be  taken  away  from  the  offending 
pupil  while  he  is  in  or  near  the  schdol-house,  he  not  being  allowed 
the  privilege  of  playing  with  or  speaking  to  his  mates  He  is  kept 
entirely  apart  from  the  rest  of  the  school,  on  the  principle  that  his 
influence  is  dangerous  and  harmful. 

Thus  you  will  go  on  from  day  to  day,  following  out  patiently  this 
or  some  other  well-defined  plan,  until  success  has  crowned  your 
efforts.  Not  the  fullest  and  most  complete  success,  perhaps  ;  but  a 
state  of  things  which  encourages  you  to  believe  that  every  one  of 
your  pupils  is  affected  by  a  desire  and  purpose  to  do  right, — not  from 
fear  of  any  external  consequence,  but  from  choice. 

Are  there  any  who,  while  admitting  the  great  importance  of  self- 
governmeht,  doubt  its  practicability  in  school.^  If  there  are,  let  it 
be  known  from  the  experience  of  teachers  who  have  patiently  fol¬ 
lowed  the  plan  so  imperfectly  outlined  above,  that  it  is  possible,  and 
entirely  practicable,  for  grammar  and  high-school  pupils  to  control 
their  own  conduct.  There  have  come  within  my  observation  pupils 
of  a  grammar  school  so  guided  as  to  be  entirely  independent  of  any 
restraint  outside  of  themselves,  never  being  spoken  to  for  disorder, 
or  even  asking  a  privilege,*  from  Monday  morning  till  Friday  night. 
By  long-continued  practice  these  pupils  had  brought  their  own  wills 
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into  harmony  with  that  of  their  teacher,  and  knowingly  did  nothing 
which  he  would  not  approve. 

With  such  possibilities  for  good  before  us,  let  us  go  back  to  our 
schools  with  a  determined  purpose  to  do  more  than  we  have  done  in 
helping  to  build  up  character  ;  and  if,  by  our  efforts,  we  in  any  wise 
bring  our  pupils  into  a  greater  command  over  themselves,  into  har¬ 
mony  with  that  order  of  living  which  is  “heaven’s  first  law,”  we  shall 
do  far  more  in  helping  to  prepare  them  for  life  than  all  else  we  have 
done,  or  can  do,  for  them. 
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THE  FIELD  AND  WORK  OF  THE  ACADEMY. 

BY  E.  T.  TOMLINSON, 

Head  Master  of  Rutgers  College  Grammar  School. 


The  educational  field,  like  the  religious,  is  divided  into  sects  and 
parties.  The  comparison  has  been  kept  strong,  by  the  methods 
employed  and  the  ends  sought.  Many  over-zealous  denominational- 
ists  have  wasted  time  and  misspent  strength  in  striving  to  gain 
proselytes  from  other  folds,  that  might  much  better  have  been  given 
to  the  attaining  of  the  object  all  have  in  view.  The  bitterest  op¬ 
ponents  of  Catholics  are  found  in  the  ranks  of  the  Protestants,  and 
vice  versa,  rather  than  in  outside,  disinterested  parties.  This  is  also 
true  in  the  work  of  education.  The  most  bitter  opponents  of  Normal 
Schools  are  found,  not  among  the  people  at  large,  but  in  a  certain 
class  of  teachers.  The  strongest  foes  the  Academy  encounters  are 
those  in  the  ranks  of  high  school  or  public  school  men.  The  high 
school  and  the  public  schools  are  opposed  more  by  those  who  are 
interested,  directly  or  indirectly  by  taste,  labor,  pocket,  or  training, 
in  private  schools,  than  by  any  other  class  of  men.  This  rule,  true 
in  its  general  characteristics,  if  not  in  specific  points  or  personal 
application  in  every  form,  is  manifest  and  clear.  The  ruling  of  this 
fixed  law,  the  clinging  to  self-preservation  and  self-interest,  the 
chaining  of  a  man’s  thoughts,  aspirations,  and  growth  to  the  actual 
life  he  lives  and  the  exclusion  of  all  things  else,  combine  to  bring  to 
pass  a  state  of  things  which  “areas  they  are.”  Not  every  private 
school  is  to  be  classed  as  an  opponent  of  the  free  high  school,  nor  is 
every  college-bred  teacher  disposed  to  belittle  the  training  of  the 
Normal  School ;  but  naturally  and  for  obvious  reasons,  such  oppo¬ 
sition  as  is  found  is  apt  to  be  in  the  line  we  have  mentioned.  The 
American  tendency  (we  are  not  prepared  to  call  it  bad,  even  if  con¬ 
taining  faults)  is  to  run  to  the  e.xtreme  and  to  hobbies.  If  it  turns 
its  attention  to  graded  schools,  and  the  benefits  of  such  institutions 
are  clearly  seen,  then  the  popular  cry  rings  out  for  nothing  but 
graded  schools.  If  a  desire  for  object-lessons  is  aroused,  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  people  decrees  that  the  abstract  shall  be  banished 
from  the  school-room.  This  feeling  acts  and  reacts.  From  the 
time  when  all  schools  were  academies,  or  on  the  academic  plan,  we 
veer  to  the  time  when  the  Academy,  if  known  at  all,  is  the  exception. 
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It  may  be  that  in  the  face  of  all  this  there  is  a  truth  that  both  lines, 
indeed  any  lines  and  all,  have  their  part  in  the  building  up  of  a 
strong  and  united  people,  whose  individual  traits  are  all  to  be  pre¬ 
served  and  strengthened. 

The  Academy  Compared  with  the  High  School. — On  general 
principles  it  may  be  asked  what  reason  there  is  for  the  existence  of 
the  Academy  when  the  High  School  provides  a  course  of  study  as 
broad  in  its  sweep,  more  systematic  in  its  arrangement,  and  more 
independent  in  its  workings,  than  the  Academy  could  ever  hope  to 
be.  In  reply  it  may  be  said,  that  if  only  the  majority  were  to  be 
taken  into  consideration  there  would  not  only  be  no  demand  for  the 
Academy,  but  no  excuse  for  its  being,  as  well.  The  High  School 
provides*  for  the  boys  in  its  vicinity  as  a  class.  It  is  thoroughly 
democratic  in  its  workings,  and  is  no  respecter  of  persons.  Every 
pupil  that  enters,  stands,  theoretically  at  least,  not  on  his  social 
status,  his  father’s  name  or  money,  but  on  the  basis  of  his  own 
merits  and  power,  as  manifested  in  his  school  work.  It  provides 
work  for  workers  as  a  class.  The  exceptionally  bright  boy  does  not 
outstrip  his  rivals,  nor  is  the  exceptionally  dull  pupil  distanced  in  the 
race.  The  matter  of  “  averages,”  which  are  the  banc  and  delight  as 
well,  of  public  school  teachers,  must  enter  into  the  object  as  well  as 
the  work  of  the  High  School.  As  the  course  of  study  cannot  aim  at 
the  ornamental  or  abstruse  on  the  one  hand,  neither  can  it  ignore  the 
so-called  fundamentals  on  the  other.  An  “  average  ”  course  must  be 
provided  for  the  “  average  ”  pupils.  The  exceptional  boy.  whether 
bright  or  dull,  cannot  enter  into  the  problem.  Indeed,  the  individual 
is  not,  nor  can  be,  the  basis  of  estimate  or  the  standard  of  judg-  1 
ment  for  public  duties  or  public  benefits.  The  masses,  the  people, 
the  many — these  are  the  subjects  rightly  brought  into  the  considera¬ 
tion.  Not  the  means  for  making  the  best  scholar,  but  for  furnishing 
the  greatest  number  of  intelligent  citizens,  from  whom  the  State  is 
to  gain  a.  reasonable  amount  of  intelligent  action  and  benefit  is  the  ! 
end  sought.  In  the  eyes  of  the  law, — the  law  as  the  written  expres-* 
sion  of  the  unwritten  will  of  the  people, —  the  rich  and  poor,  the  high 
in  station  and  the  lowly,  come  together  ;  for  in  the  eyes  of  the  Gov-  j 
ernment  there  are  no  rich  nor  poor,  but  all  are  equal  in  birth  and  j 
creation,  and  are  regarded  by  the  State  only  in  the  line  of  citizens 
and  the  children  of  citizens.  ' 

In  the  Academy,  however,  the  case  is  different.  It  is  founded  | 
upon  a  different  principle.  In  the  very  nature  of  things  it  is  not  j 
designed  for  the  many,  but  the  few.  It  starts  with  the  idea  of  the  | 
individual  uppermost.  If  it  deals  with  numbers,  it  is  only  because  | 
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the  individuals  are  taken  collectively,  and  not  that  the  aggregate  is 
considered  as  a  unit  in  itself.  It  receives  an  individual  from  this 
locality,  another  from  that,  because  each  thinks  he  can  best  gain 
that  which  he  lacks,  from  this  particular  school.  The  rigid  system 
which  knows  no  change,  and  which  is  the  underlying  principle  of  the 
public  schools,  is  the  very  principle  which  allows  fle.xibility  in  the 
Academy.  One  brings  all  individuals  to  its  system,  the  other  ex¬ 
tends  its  system  over  all  individuals.  One  must  judge  of  its  results 
by  the  bulk,  the  other  by  the  quality. 

The  Academy  and  the  High  School  are,  or  ought  to  be,  in  no 
wise  antagonistic.  One  is  the  supplement  of  the  other.  The  High 
School  stands  as  the  great  bulwark  of  the  people,  extending  its 
course  to  all,  and  opening  its  doors  to  any  ;  but  still  designed  natu¬ 
rally  for  the  many  who,  by  taste,  nature,  or  pocket,  are  shut  off  from 
the  advantages  the  particular  school  may  afford.  The  Academy 
stands  ready  to  receive  those  who  are  eager  to  push  ahead  of  the 
course  as  marked  out  in  the  High  School,  or  those  who  may  prefer 
a  particular  rather  than  a  general  training. 

The  Denominational  Academy. — As  we  have  “  wheels  within 
wheels,”  so  we  have  divisions  and  subdivisions  within  classes  them¬ 
selves.  The  term  Academy,  while  specific  in  itself,  is  applied  in  a 
general  way  to  all  institutions  of  learning  of  a  certain  class.  But 
there  arc  clear  and  distinct  lines  separating  these  into  different 
sections.  There  arc  the  academies  under  denominational  control ; 
the  academy  where  preparation  for  college  is  the  specialty,  although 
this  in  no  wise  conflicts  with  the  former ;  and  the  academy  where 
anything  and  everything  is  taught.  Besides  these,  there  are  a  few 
schools  that  stand  midway  between  the  preparatory  school  and  the 
college,  embracing  many  of  the  features  of  each,  and  yet  belonging 
essentially  to  neither. 

As  to  the  first  of  these,  the  Denominational  Academy,  much  is  to 
be  said.  B  shop  Huntington,  in  a  recent  issue  of  the  Nexo  York 
Indcpendcni,  laments  the  lack  of  instruction  in  morals  found  in  our 
public  school  system.  He  not  only  presents  the  negative  side,  but 
suggests  a  positive  as  well  ;  but  whether  the  suggestions  are  prac¬ 
tical  or  not,  time  can  alone  tell.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
highest  morality  is  imbibed  from  associating  with  manly,  highly 
moral  men,  and  so  this  is  usually  the  first  qualification  sought  for  in 
a  teacher  for  any  school.  But  many  need  not  only  the  association, 
but  positive  instruction  in  morality  as  well.  Not  instruction  in 
ethics  only,  but  the  precepts  of  morality  firmly  rooted  in  the  mind 
and  implanted  in  the  soul.  With  many,  the  sole  basis  for  their 
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Many  are  seeking  not  only  for  scholarship,  but  Christian  scholar¬ 
ship  and  manly  character  as  well.  They  look  to  see  the  religious 
life  quickened  and  stimulated  along  with  the  intellectual  growth. 
This  can  only  be  done  where' there  is  entire  freedom,  or  where  such 
work  is  e.xpected  of  the  instructors,  and  where  this  two-fold  object  is 
kept  in  view,  and  the  means  to  reach  it  adhered  to.  No  one  can 
deny  that  among  the  ])eople  of  this  land  are  many  of  the  class  men¬ 
tioned,  who  wish  their  children  trained  not  only  in  the  ways  of 
wisdom  their  fathers  have  gained,  but  who  wish  also  that  the  faith  of 
their  fathers  should  be  studied  and  learned  in  conjunction  with  the 
former. 

No  one  can  deny  who  notes  the  bequests  and  gifts  that,  of  late  in 
particular,  have  fallen  to  these  schools  that  many  are  interested  in 
the  prosperity  and  growth,  as  well  as  in  the  work,  of  these  denomi¬ 
national  schools.  Doing  this  work  they  meet  a  legitimate  want  and 
supply  a  real  demand. 

The  College  Prepar.4.tory  Academy.  —  It  is  true  the  High 
School  and  Academy  alike  “  fit  for  college,”  but  in  one  the  prepara¬ 
tory  work  is  one  of  the  ends,  while  in  the  other  it  may  be  the  only 
object  in  view.  Just  as  true  is  it  that  a  scattering  and  dividing  of 
the  forces,  or  separating  the  work  of  the  school  into  courses,  weak¬ 
ens,  as  it  is  that  union  and  condensation  give  strength  and  power. 
A  better  preparation  for  college  can  be  gained  in  a  first-class  acad¬ 
emy  which  has  that  especial  aim  in  view  than  can  be  gained  in  a 


morality  is  their  religion,  with  the  denomination  as  the  foundation 
of  that.  Undoubtedly,  there  are  many  whose  ideas  of  right,  and 
whose  motives  of  virtuous  action,  look  beyond  their  denominational 
ties.  liut  it  is  just  as  true  that  there  are  many  men  honest  and  of 
good  report,  upon  whom  the  influence  of  their  own  church  is  keenly 
felt,  and  which  furnishes  not  only  the  key  to  their  own  morality,  but 
much  of  the  impetus  and  zeal  they  have  in  their  work  as  well.  The 
moral  instruction  of  the  high  school  is  entirely  of  the  negative  sort. 
So  long  as  a  pupil  obeys  the  “  Thou  shalt  not.”  he  may  retain  his 
connection  with  the  school.  Even  if  the  positive  side  is  touched 
upon,  it  must  be  lightly  done  or  the  feelings  of  some  are  hurt.  For 
those  whose  religious  and  moral  instruction  at  home  may  be  strong 
enough,  the  work  in  morality  of  the  high  school  may  be  sufficient. 
But  many  think, — not  only  think,  but  believe, — that  religious  and 
moral  teaching  cannot  be  done  in  an  hour,  or  in  one  particular  spot, 
but  that  to  gain  its  highest  and  best  fmitage  it  must  permeate  the 
entire  day,  and  not  be  placed  at  one  side  when  the  recitation  hour 
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school  where  the  work  of  the  teacher  and  the  object  of  the  work  in 
school  is  divided.  A  certain  class  of  people  are  satisfied  with  good 
results.  Others,  unable  to  gain  the  best,  are  forced  to  be  content 
with  the  comparative  degree,  because  of  the  environments  of  poverty. 
These,  the  State  aids  by  its  public  schools,  and  thus  prevents  the 
poor  from  becoming  poorer,  and  the  formation  of  distinct,  or  at  least 
abiding,  social  lines.  But  there  are  also  'many  whose  means  are  on  a 
par  with  their  desires,  and  their  desires  are  for  the  best.  To  meet 
this  demand,  the  school,  whose  sole  aim  is  the  preparation  of  boys 
for  college,  stands.  The  students  can  do  better  work,  for  they  are 
all  drawn  by  a  common  impulse,  and  their  unity  in  study,  tastes,  and 
desires  begets  a  mutual  strength  at  once  inspiring  and  invigorating. 
If  a  zeal  in  the  work  is  to  be  gained,  the  very  air  teems  with  it 
because  of  the  two  hundred  boys  assembled  together  with  the  com¬ 
mon  end  in  view.  All  men  are  creatures  of  influence,  but  especially 
true  is  it  that  the  children  of  men  are  moved  by  their  surroundings, — 
stimulated  or  hindered,  incited  to  greater  activity,  or  driven  back 
into  themselves.  The  best  work  can  be  done,  and  is  done,  not  where 
children  are  sc7it  to  school,  but  where  they  come^  because  the  draw¬ 
ing  of  the  interest  is  more  than  the  impelling  of  the  sending.  This 
is  pre-eminently  true  of  those  passed  out  of  childhood  into  youth. 
Surely  the  work  in  a  school  where  the  students  have  come  from  the 
East  and  the  West  to  gain  what  they  lack,  is  better  than  that  where 
a  compulsory  law,  whether  of  state  or  home,  sends  the  boy,  half¬ 
hearted  or  wholly  disheartened,  to  school.  I  would  by  no  means  be 
understood  as  affirming  that  a  majority,  or  even  a  small  minority,  of 
public  school  pupils  are  of  the  character  just  mentioned;  and  yet 
truant  officers  and  percentages  of  tardiness,  etc.,  show  that  the 
number  of  such  cases  is  no  small  one.  The  damage  they  do,  cannot 
be  estimated.  They  not  only  fail  in  their  own  work,  but  dampen  the 
ardor  and  weaken  the  zeal  of  their  fellows.  So  much  easier  is  it 
to  tear  down,  than  to  build  up.  And  yet  it  is  necessary  that  they 
should  be  in  school,  for  the  State  regards  not  the  individual,  but  cares 
for  its  classes  ;  and  it  is  anxious  for  its  own  preservation  and  good, 
that  the  class  of  illiterates,  non-educated  and  mis-educated  men,  be 
lessened. 

The  work  of  these  schools  is  the  work  of  a  specialist.  It  is  on  a 
par  with  the  Law  School  and  School  of  Medicine.  For  the  time 
being,  one  definite  object  is  held  in  view — the  rooting  and  grounding 
of  principles  and  facts  studied,  with  reference  to  their  bearing  upon 
a  goal  within  sight,  and  yet  far  enough  distant  to  call  for  action  and 
eager  striving  to  attain  it.  Many  pursue  a  High  School  course 
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without  having  determined  whether  they  will  go  to  college  or  not; 
but  with  a  class  of  students  having  this  question  already  settled, 
there  can  be  little  doubt  as  to  the  results  to  be  gained. 

The  Country  Academy. — This  had  its  highest  type  in  the  old 
New  England  school,  where  the  country  boys  were  gathered  in  f 
winter,  and  where  “ciphering”  divided  with  good-fellowship,  honest 
and  good-natured  rivalry  in  many  ways,  the  claims  for  good  results. 
Poets  have  sung  of  the  powers  of  this  school  as  it  e.xisted  in  the  long 
ago,  until  they  would  endeavour  to  persuade  us  that  our  progress 
educationally  has  not  been  commensurate  with  the  advancing  years. 
Undoubtedly,  this  class  of  schools  did  a  grand  work  in  its  day,  but  a 
calm  and  candid  view  declares  that  that  day,  as  a  whole,  has  long 
since  past.  It  filled  a  want  that  is  not  generally  felt  now.  The  fact 
that  where,  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  stood  a  little  red  house  in  the 
valley,  that  now  a  hamlet  has  grown  up,  with  its  church-spires,  and 
all  its  busy  scenes  of  a  community  filled  with  enterprise  and  life,  fur¬ 
nishes  an  important  factor  in  the  problem.  There,  where  years  ago 
were  scattered  farm-houses  and  sparsely-settled  farming  lands,  now  is 
gathered  a  body  of  men  and  women  whose  children  are  assembled 
in  a  convenient,  accessible  liuilding  for  a  course  of  systematic  train¬ 
ing.  The  times  have  changed,  and  we  have  changed  with  them. 

And  yet  there  remains  not  the  same  country  jjcople  as  twenty-five 
years  ago  saw,  but  a  people  scattered  so  as  to  lose  the  benefits  of 
union,  and  yet  not  so  far  apart  as  to  be  entirely  deprived  of  social  ' 
advantages.  Their  boys  and  girls  outgrow  the  district  school,  and  ! 
begin  to  look  for  a  broader  field.  Obviously,  these  advantages  can¬ 
not  be  had  at  home.  Where  then  shall  they  go  ?  The  neighboring  f 
city  high  school  may  be  an  e.xcellent  school,  and  doing  the  best  of  | 
work  in  its  line  ;  but  its  course  is  limited  to  four  or  five  years,  and  so  j 
arranged  that  a  stranger  deprived  of  the  regular  course  leading  up  to 
it  cannot  enter  upon  it  without  a  loss,  either  in  being  “  classed”  too 
far  below  or  too  far  above  his  real  attainments,  so  that  he  may  be  in 
the  proper  division.  In  some  respects  he  may  be  in  advance  of  his 
fellows ;  in  others  behind.  If  he  goes  into  the  class  where  he  would 
gain  that  which  he  lacks,  he  loses  from  not  being  obliged  to  work 
with  “  might,  mind,  and  strength.”  If  he  goes  on  with  the  class 
where  his  highest  attainments  would  place  him,  his  burden  becomes 
greater  than  he  can  bear,  and  he  soon  falls  into  the  habit  of  half  i 
doing  his  work,  and  so  becomes  inaccurate,  careless,  and  unscholarly. 
Now  it  is  obvious  that  if  he  could  be  so  placed  that  he  could  ad-  ‘ 
vance  both  in  the  line  of  his  highest  and  his  lowest  attainments  at  j 
the  same  time,  he  would  gain  that  which  he  most  needs.  The 
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rigorous  and  fixed  course  of  the  High  School,  to  which  all  that 
attend  it  must  come,  precludes  it  there.  To  be  gained  there  must 
be  a  school  that  can  deal  with  him  and  others  like  him ;  for  while 
their  name  is  not  legion,  it  includes  very  many  in  its  class. 

This  theso-called  County  Academy  of  the  present  day  can  do.  Its 
standard  is  sufficiently  high  to  insure  thorough  work ;  its  course  is 
sufficiently  flexible  to  cover  the  most  of  the  applicants  at  its  doors, 
and  the  results  of  its  work  point  to  progressive  and  modern  ideas 
concerning  educational  aims  and  ends,  methods  and  means.  In  such 
a  school  there  is  absolutely  nothing  to  (or  that  ought  to)  detract 
from  the  legitimate  work  of  the  class  room.  Its  students,  coming 
from  the  field  and  the  farm,  are  usually  self-reliant,  somewhat 
mature,  and  with  individuality  and  judgment  marked  and  developed. 
There  are  no  fancy  exercises  to  call  attention  from  the  school  work ; 
no  averages  and  percentages  to  perplex  and  exhaust  the  teacher. 
Quickness  of  perception  and  brilliancy  of  intellect  may  be  wanting, 
but  the  solid,  substantial  qualities  that  make  country  boys  so  often 
at  a  premium,  will  certainly  be  found.  This  field  is  good,  the  demand 
sure,  and  the  results  substantial.  Surely  there  is  room  for  this 
branch  of  the  Academy  also  to  do  its  work  in,  as  well  as  for  its  sister 
members  of  higher  grade. 

In  conclusion,  we  can  say  that  the  work  of  the  High  School  and 
that  of  the  Academy  are  similar  in  kind,  differing  only  in  degree. 
The  High  School  is  independent,  in  that  it  can  reject  those  not 
equal  to  its  requirements,  and  yet  it  is  limited  in  its  means  of  doing 
the  most  that  can  be  done  for  the  exceptionally  bright  boy,  who 
would  push  ahead  of  his  fellows,  and  who  by  his  powers  and  desires 
is  capable  of  going  beyond  his  classmates.  For  some  students, 
indeed  the  great  bulk  of  them,  the  High  School  can  do  all  in 
thoroughness  of  work,  facilities  of  instruction  and  discipline  that  the 
Academy  could  do,  but  its  limits  lie  within  the  two  extremes. 

Some  of  the  opponents  of  the  High  School  oppose  it  from  entirely 
wrong  motives,  and  their  reasoning  is  specious.  They  fail  to  see  the 
true  ground  upon  which  it  stands.  Some  of  the  friends  of  the 
Academy  have  claimed  for  it  merits  where  none  were  to  be  seen,  and 
have  proven  that  in  many  cases  their  zeal  was  not  according  to 
knowledge.  The  truth  is,  there  is  a  work  for  both,  not  at  all  antago¬ 
nistic  in  its  elements,  each  doing  something  the  other  in  the  nature 
of  things  could  not  do  as  well.  With  the  present  field  to  labor  in, 
the  number  of  Academies  is  not  so  essential  as  the  efficiency  of 
those  already  in  existence.  Their  number  must  be  a  relative  one, 
governed,  like  all  things  of  value,  by  the  law  of  supply  and  demand. 
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THE  SPIRIT  OF  DISCIPLINE  IN  EDUCATION  — (j:) 

[Translated  from  the  French  of  M.  Greard  by  Marion  Talbot,  A.  M.] 

The  moral  world  about  us  is  in  a  state  of  transformation.  Ser¬ 
vants  and  masters,  workmen  and  employers,  children  and  parents, 
governed  and  governors,  are  no  longer  attached  to  each  other  by  the 
same  bonds  as  formerly.  The  character  of  all  social  relations  is 
changing.  Authority  is  no  longer  the  principal  sovereign  which 
regulates  them.  In  the  civil  and  religious  worlds,  as  well  as  in 
politics,  the  idea  of  general  emancipation  and  mutual  independence 
is  making  its  mark  in  our  customs  and  laws.  The  child,  made  for  a  ‘ 
society  which  is  to  be  more  free,  should  be  prepared  by  education  for 
liberty.  Teachers  of  pedagogy  have  sought  for  their  fundamental 
point  of  support  among  different  elements.  There  is  no  doubt  but 
that  education  must  to-day  take  reason  as  its  principal  lever,  and, 
without  laying  aside  the  necessary  authority,  appeal  to  persuasion  as 
to  a  supreme  force. 

To  utilize  all  the  moral  aptitude  which  the  child’s  conscience  con¬ 
tains  ;  to  make  him  recognize  its  tendencies,  bad  as  well  as  good ;  to 
accustom  him  to  sec  clearly  into  his  mind  and  heart,  and  to  be  sin¬ 
cere  and  true  ;  to  make  him  put  his  resolutions  into  practice  little 
by  little  in  his  conduct ;  to  teach  him  to  substitute  the  rules  which  : 
he  gives  himself  for  those  given  by  others,  and  discipline  from  within 
for  that  from  without ;  to  give  him  his  liberty,  not  suddenly,  but  | 
gradually,  by  loosening  at  each  forward  step  one  of  the  rings  of  the 
chain  which  attaches  his  reason  to  that  of  another ;  to  teach  him, 
after  having  thus  aided  him  to  establish  himself  as  master,  to  go  out-  [ 
side  of  himself,  to  judge  himself,  to  govern  himself,  as  he  would 
judge  and  govern  others ;  to  show  him,  in  fine,  above  himself,  the 
great  ideas  of  duty,  public  and  private,  which  arc  part  of  his  human 
and  social  condition  ;  these  are  the  principles  of  the  education 
which  can  remove  the  child  from  the  discipline  of  the  school  to  the 
discipline  of  his  own  reason,  and  which,  by  exercising  his  moral  per¬ 
sonality,  forms  it.  The  day  when  he  has  thus  completely  conquered 
himself,  the  child  ceases  to  be  a  child ;  he  is  fit  for  active  life, — he 
is  a  man. 

But  is  this  discipline  compatible  with  the  system  of  public  educa¬ 
tion  ?  This  is  one  of  the  points  which  are  discussed  with  the  greatest 
ardor.  Public  education,  taken  in  its  general  form,  or  as  an  abstrac- 
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tion  deduced  from  the  different  methods  in  which  it  is  applied,  is 
powerless  in  forming  the  character  if  all  the  moral  forces  of  the 
?  family  and  of  society  do  not  lend  their  aid.  This  is  the  point  on 
".)  which  it  seems  particularly  useful  to-day  to  throw  light,  and  which 

we  propose  to  examine.  But  it  is  proper,  in  the  first  place,  to  de- 
^  termine  what  this  education  can  do  by  itself,  the  nature  of  the  .action 
5er-  it  exercises,  and  the  conditions  in  which  it  should  be  placed  to  ex- 

nts,  ercise  it. 

the  The  advantages  afforded  by  public  education  from  the  standpoint 

s  is  of  instruction,  properly  so-called,  have  become  a  common-place  .since 
licli  the  time  of  Quintilian.  Rollin  recapitulated  them  under  five  heads, — 

j  in  the  usefulness  of  emulation  ;  the  benefit  of  e.xample  ;  the  develop- 

;nce  ment  of  the  feeling  of  confidence  necessary  to  aid  in  the  expansion 

)r  a  of  the  intelligence,  which  is  suppressed  or  perverted  by  private  study 

for  at  home  {jnnbratilia  studia")  ;  the  agreeableness  of  the  connections 

ntal  springing  from  companionship  ;  and  the  breadth  and  spirit  of  in- 

but  struction  which  must  satisfy  different  capabilities.  It  seems  that 

incl,  there  has  always  been  but  little  attention  paid  to  the  effects  of  public 

1  as  education  in  the  character.  The  effects,  in  more  than  one  respect,  are 

none  the  less  marked  I  do  not  speak  of  the  action  resulting  from 
con-  the  encounter  of  minds  :  I  mean  the  creation  of  the  stock  of  senti- 

;  to  ments  which  are  the  basis  of  our  social  state,  and  of  the  supply  of 

sin-  moral  habits  which  prepare  the  child  for  life. 

ittle  The  first  sentiment  which  a  child  derives  from  his  permanent  re- 

liich  lations  with  other  children,  raised  under  the  same  conditions,  is  that 

thin  of  an  absolute  moral  equality.  There  is  no  difference  between  him 
but  I  and  his  comrades,  whatever  may  be  the  distinctions  of  birth  and  the 
the  i  disproportions  of  fortune.  It  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the  most  sensible 

lim,  j  and  humane  of  our  school  customs.  We  do  not  recognize  the  insti- 

out-  tutions  of  fag  and  tug,  so  dear  to  the  pupils  of  Winchester,  Eton, 

Duld  and  Cambridge 

the  This  feeling  of  an  equality  which  corrects  the  chances  of  birth  and 

man  repairs  the  inequalities  of  fate  is  strengthened  by  the  common  respect 

tion  for  one  of  the  greatest  principles  of  modern  society,  the  principle  of 

the  tolerance.  If  this  union  of  hearts  does  not  always  prevent  a  division 

per-  of  minds,  when  the  strife  of  life  arouses  interests  and  passions,  it  at 

ered  least  partly  diminishes  the  effects  by  the  remembrance  it  leaves, 

—he  I  The  force  of  this  sentiment  rests  in  its  having  the  daily  practice  of 
I  frankness  and  loyalty  as  a  foundation.  There  is  almost  no  need  of 

uca-  j  dictating  anything  to  children  on  this  point ;  all  that  is  necessary  is 

itest  not  to  prevent  them  from  being  what  they  ordinarily  are  by  nature, 
trac-  Public  education  is  moreover  a  school  of  justice.  The  instinct  of 
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justice,  innate  in  civilized  man,  is  particularly  implanted  in  the  child’s 
heart.  The  logic  of  his  feelings  does  not  err  on  this  point.  He  ap¬ 
plies  it  to  himself,  however  severe  it  may  be  ;  he  applies  it  to  his 
companions ;  he  applies  it  to  his  teachers.  He  usually  estimates 
them  by  it.  The  other  sid^s  of  the  man’s  character  escape  him 
He  makes  himself  a  judge  of  the  man’s  equity,  and  he  is  rarely  not 
a  good  judge,  because  equity  is  the  sovereign  rule  of  the  school-life, 
and  he  trusts  in  it.  A  just  teacher,  even  if  he  is  severe,  is  always 
respected,  and  frequently  loved.  A  teacher  who  is  partial  or  unjust, 
who  seems  to  have  no  standard  or  rule,  is  neither  respected  nor 
loved ;  his  only  resource  is  to  make  himself  feared.  Whatever 
wounds  the  child’s  sense  of  justice  troubles  him,  and  even  shocks 
him.  Everything  which  satisfies  it  puts  him  at  ease  with  others 
and  with  himself.  If  we  accept  the  statement  of  Rousseau,  it  was 
resentment  for  an  injustice,  which  he  suffered  at  the  age  of  six, 
which  inspired  in  him  a  passion  for  justice  during  his  whole  life. 

There  is  but  one  sort  of  privilege  which  the  pupil  is  disposed  to 
recognize  ;  it  is  that  of  superiority.  The  child  bows  before  all  kinds 
of  superiority, — that  of  force,  as  well  as  that  of  intelligence  or  of 
character ;  but  while  he  submits  to  the  one,  he  loves,  esteems,  and 
respects  the  other,  whether  it  shines  forth  in  the  nature,  or  is  mani¬ 
fested  as  the  result  of  effort ;  and  this  is  not  one  of  the  least  ad¬ 
vantages  of  public  education.  Talleyrand  keenly  said  tiiat,  in  private 
education,  everything  goes  to  the  head  ;  one  is  intoxicated  with 
praise.  In  the  air  of  public  education  these  vapors  disappear  ;  every¬ 
thing  keeps  within  bounds,  —  everything  resumes  its  place.  The 
scholars  know  each  other  well,  and  are  not  surprised  if  there  arc  first 
and  last  in  a  class.  They  like  to  see  an  ditc  at  their  head  ;  they  take 
})ride  in  it.  They  feel  that  what  makes  the  character  of  this  Hite  is 
that  no  one  is  prevented  from  belonging  to  it,  and  that  the  rank  of 
each  scholar  is  high  or  low,  according  to  his  merits.  This  feeling 
always  conforms  to  that  which  should  preside  over  the  development 
of  the  aristocracy  of  the  modern  world. 

From  these  diverse  sentiments  proceeds  another  which  unites  their 
all,  and  contributes  largely  in  preparing  youth  for  the  conditions  of 
social  existence.  It  is  difficult  to  make  a  child  understand  exclu¬ 
sively  by  formulas  the  relations  which  men  sustain  to  each  other  and 
the  duties  which  belong  to  them.  Separate  education  cannot  give  a 
sufficiently  exact  idea  of  the  subject.  The  destiny  awaiting  the 
child  requires  that  he  should  learn  to  live  with  others.  It  is  in  the 
common  life  of  public  education,  in  these  associations  which  are  not 
the  result  of  a  free  choice,  but  of  a  chance  meeting,  of  which  the 
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world  affords  so  many  examples,  that  he  can  best  become  acquainted 
with  the  nature  of  the  bonds  which  unite  the  members  of  a  com¬ 
munity,  modest  as  it  may  be.  In  this  way  he  can  begin  to  under¬ 
stand  the  influence  of  this  system  of  reciprocal  actions  and  reactions, 
which  cause  the  minds,  the  examples,  the  qualities,  and  the  faults  of 
those  with  whom  we  are  educated,  to  contribute  sometimes  as  much 
to  form  our  character  as  the  lessons  of  those  who  instruct  us.  The 
experience  of  day  after  day,  a  prolonged  experience,  makes  the  child 
learn  on  what  rules  the  existence  of  all  kinds  of  society  depends,  the 
advantages  and  dangers  which  result,  how  right  is  limited  and  duty 
is  improved,  the  value  of  individual  faults  and  merits,  what  collective 
responsibility  involves,  and  what  sacrifices  the  general  interest  de¬ 
mands.  One  of  the  essential  laws  of  the  moral  system,  the  most 
complex  and  delicate  of  all. — the  law  of  solidarity, — is  thus  revealed 
to  his  conscience  by  e.xamples  within  his  reach  and  by  effects  whose 
character  is  impressed  on  him. 

In  addition  to  the  advantages  which  result  in  forming  the  character 
from  the  daily  relations  of  children  with  each  other,  there  are  those 
which  depend  on  the  system  of  life  in  commons,  on  the  relations  with 
the  teachers,  and  on  sharing  in  the  same  studies. 

Rollin  considers  that  there  is  nothing  more  healthy  for  the  tem¬ 
perament  of  youth  than  this  e.xactness  in  the  duty  which  is  daily  re¬ 
newed  under  the  same  authority,  Bain  maintains  the  necessity  of  a 
certain  formalism  in  the  rules  which  govern  the  life  of  institutions 
which  exercise  an  influence  on  the  human  soul.  Indeed,  this  regu¬ 
larity,  which  can  be  accounted  for  to  the  child,  and  for  which  he  will 
learn  to  account  by  himself,  is  the  first  element  of  a  sound,  intel¬ 
lectual,  and  moral  hygiene ;  it  is  the  firmest  foundation  for  habit. 

It  is  easy  to  laugh  at  habit.  Rousseau,  led  by  the  spirit  of  para- 
do.x,  does  not  fail  to  do  so.  The  only  habit  he  allows  to  Emile  is 
not  to  have  any.  Montaigne  was  inspired  much  more  by  experience 
and  good  sense  when  he  said,  “Custom  is  a  violent  and  traitor 
ous  school -mistress ;  she  gradually  and  stealthily  establishes  in  us 
the  fort  of  her  authority.  .  .  .  The  principal  effect  of  her  power 

is  to  seize  upon  us,  and  invade  us  in  such  a  way  that  it  hardly  avails 
to  escape  from  .the  grasp,  and  to  recover  ourselves  in  order  to  dis* 
course  upon  and  e.xamine  her  ckecrees  !  ”  Herein  lies  the  importance 
it  has  in  education.  The  child  submits  to  its  power  even  more  than 
the  man.  Habit  is  the  law  of  his  activity.  If  he  does  not  make  this 
law  himself,  there  are  others  who  make  it  for  him.  Rollin  unites 
with  the  very  principle  of  habit, — that  is  to  say,  with  the  moral  force 
which  consists  in  conforming  to  the  general  order  of  things,  the  ac- 
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customing  one’s  self  to  do  what  should  be  done  at  the  proper  time 
and  in  the  proper  way,  —  in  a  word,  to  regulate  one’s  self.  Know¬ 
ing  what  this  enlightened  and  persevering  effort  produces,  he  knows 
also  what  it  requires.  We  gladly  repeat,  that  habit  is  a  second  nat¬ 
ure  ;  but  it  is  not  such  an  easy  matter  to  create  this  second  nature, 
and  it  is  this  which  constitutes  both  the  merit  and  charm  of  the 
effort.  Look  at  the  child  when  his  feeble  will  is  engaged  in  it  for 
the  first  time  ;  he  undergoes  a  real  crisis.  He  is  sustained  by  secur¬ 
ing  almost  immediately  the  reward  of  his  labor.  The  first  step  ac¬ 
complished  makes  the  second  easier.  Each  halting-place  adds  to  his 
stock  of  strength,  and  in  the  end  he  feels  only  pleasure  in  his  labori¬ 
ous  activity.  “  What  one  is  once  capable  of,  one  is  never  again  in¬ 
capable  of  ”  (^Montaigne). 

There  is,  perhaps,  in  the  school  no  stimulant  more  powerful  in 
contributing  to  the  development  of  habit  than  that  of  work.  What 
is  called  attractive  work  is  a  dangerous  chimera, — a  chimera  because 
the  results  of  the  work  are  not  worth  what  they  cost,  and  dangerous 
because  the  child’s  natural  energy  is  deceived  by  a  pretence  of  efforts 
for  which  he  does  not  allow  himself  to  take  much  time.  All  work 
should  be  a  victory  obtained  by  the  will  ;  in  this  way  it  is  an  act  of 
liberty,  and  constitutes  moral  progress.  Work  is,  as  it  were,  the 
atmosphere  of  public  education.  The  example  of  the  teachers  is 
joined  to  the  example  of  the  companions.  “  The  best  way  for  teach¬ 
ers  to  inspire  in  scholars  a  respect  for  what  they  are  teaching  them,” 
said  the  regulation  of  1769,  “is  to  work  themselves  during  the  study¬ 
time,  without,  however,  neglecting  the  watchfulness  they  should 
exercise.” 

Those  who  have  quite  closely  followed  the  intellectual  and  moral 
development  of  young  people  know  that  there  are  two  things  which 
make  their  mark  on  the  life  of  a  pupil, — a  book  and  a  teacher  ;  a  book 
which,  by  taking  a  strong  hold  of  his  intelligence,  reveals  it  to  him, 
and  makes  him  feel  his  capabilities, — a  teacher  who,  by  justifiable 
encouragement,  or  even  by  a  severe  but  timely  remark,  penetrates  to 
the  depth  of  his  mind  and  heart.  There  is  no  good  teacher  who  has 
not,  wittingly  or  unwittingly,  aroused  these  kinds  of  evolutions  on 
which  sometimes  a  whole  future  depends.  I  do  not  know  any  higher 
joy  for  a  teacher  than  that  of  seeing  a  ‘pupil  whom  he  has  helped  to 
form,  grow,  develop,  meet  his  expectations,  or  even  surpass  them, 
and  be  able  to  say  to  himself,  “  I  am,  perhaps,  good  for  something.” 
I  know  no  feeling  more  wholesome,  more  moral  in  its  tendency,  than 
that  of  the  pupil  who  is  conscious  of  what  he  owes  to  his  teacher. 
The  vicissitudes  of  life  may  diminish  the  distance  between  ranks,  or 
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even  invert  them  ;  this  impression  of  gratitude  and  respect  remains 
ineffaceable,  and  of  the  greatest  profit  to  him  who  considers  it  an 
honor  to  preserve  it. 

It  is  this  combination  of  habits  and  moral  traits  which  constitutes 
in  the  child  the  “good  humor”  which  one  of  the  Port  Royal  teach¬ 
ers,  Lancelot,  made  the  first  condition  of  education  ;  and,  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  add,  it  was'never  more  necessary  than  to-day.  The  character 
infallibly  feels  the  effect  of  wrong  tendencies  in  the  intellect.  The 
child’s  activity  needs  to  be  satisfied,  but  the  secret  of  satisfying  it  is 
to  utilize  the  degree  of  maturity  peculiar  to  each  age,  and  never  to  seek 
with  ill-advised  haste  to  encroach  upon  the  maturity  of  the  following 
degrees.  This  judicious  application  of  the  intellectual  faculties, 
which  implies  an  equal  cooperation  of  the  moral  faculties,  implies  at 
the  same  time  an  alternation  of  work  and  of  relaxation,  almost  of 
loss  of  time,  which  gives  equilibrium,  comfort,  and  health  to  the 
character  as  well  as  to  the  intelligence.  Now  we  cannot  deny  that 
our  public  system  of  education  lends  itself  wdth  difficulty  to  this 
gradation  of  patient  and  methodical  work.  There  is  no  reform  whose 
object  has  been  to  limit  the  programs,  but  has  resulted  in  extending 
them.  Only  one  of  Garagantua’s  days,  beginning  at  four  in  the 
morning  and  ending  at  ten  at  night,  would  be  sufficient  to  fill  in  the. 
outlines  of  modern  instruction.  The  evil  comes  from  afar,  and  is  the 
same  in  almost  all  countries.  In  all  countries,  also,  they  are  seeking 
to  lessen  it.  There  is  no  one  to-day  who  does  not  feel  the  necessity 
of  demanding  less  of  children,  and  of  making  a  better  choice  of  what 
is  demanded  of  them.  Some  are  even  disposed,  so  great  is  the  reac¬ 
tion,  as  it  seems,  not  to  require  enough  through  fear  of  requiring  too 
much.  The  experience  and  good  intentions  of  all  will  find  a  wise  mean. 
At  the  same  time,  however  lessened  the  weight  of  study  may  be, 
education, — there  is  no  deluding  one’s  self  about  it,  —  can  not  be,  as 
formerly,  a  leisure  task,  destined  to  germinate  slowly  and  to  ripen  at 
the  pleasure  of  the  season  and  sun.  We  are  anxious  to  obtain  results, 
and  we  wish  them  to  appear  promptly.  The  habit  of  seeing  wonders 
produced  almost  instantaneously  by  the  arts  leads  us  to  think  that 
nature  can,  and  ought  to,  do  as  much  ;  we  scold  at  its  slowness;  and 
are  severe  with  its  temporizations.  It  is  not  a  question  of  what  road 
to  travel,  but  of  what  goal  to  reach.  In  order  to  sustain  this  kind 
of  enthusiasm,  and  to  guard  against  the  harm  which  might  result 
from  it  to  both  character  and  intelligence,  nothing  is  more  salutary 
than  the  system  of  work  in  common  ;  it  obliges  those  who  direct  it 
not  to  pass  the  limit  beyond  which  an  average  mind  could  not  follow  ; 
it  maintains  in  the  children  themselves  that  mental  agility  which 
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preserves  the  will  from  faltering  or  wandering.  A  foreign  teacher 
said  to  me  once,  ‘‘  Study  has  become  youth’s  first  campaign,  and  in 
campaign  the  Roman  soldiers,  animated  by  each  other,  cheerfully  sup¬ 
ported  a  weight  of  accouterments  which  would  have  overcome  them 
in  ordinary  life.” 

Another  and  very  penetrating  influence  arises  from  studies  in  com¬ 
mon.  Throughout  the  changes  in  the  programs  our  classical  studies 
have  preserved  their  quality  of  moral  elevation.  In  giving  the 
sciences  the  place  which  was  then  due,  letters  have  not  lost  their 
privilege  of  “nourishing  mothers,”  as  they  were  called  in  the  six 
teenth  century.  The  reason  is  that,  while  the  former  represent  one 
of  the  highest  applications  of  the  human  mind,  the  latter  are  the 
human  mind  itself.  Poets,  historians,  orators,  philosophers  of  all 
times  and  all  countries,  hav^e  the  human  soul,  with  its  instincts,  its 
passions,  its  eternal  problems,  as  the  common  basis  of  observation. 
These  problems  and  these  passions  are  the  object  for  man’s  medita¬ 
tions  on  life,  and  youth  can  only  receive  the  first  impression,  but  this 
impression  is  the  more  deep  because  it  has  been  felt,  shared,  and  im¬ 
parted  with  others. 

Such,  in  its  essential  traits,  is  the  combined  effect  which  can  be 
expected  from  public  education.  At  the  same  time  that  it  inculcates 
in  the  child  the  ideas  of  equity,  tolerance,  loyalty,  justice,  respect  for 
superiority  of  character  and  intellect,  and  solidarity,— which  are  the 
main  stay,  as  it  were,  of  modern  society, — it  creates  in  him,  by  accus¬ 
toming  him  to  rules,  work,  easily  sustained  effort,  and  the  moral  life 
drawn  from  the  same  sources,  the  temperament  of  mind  and  heart 
which  enable  him  to  endure  the  greatest  ordeals. 

But  though  the  effects  which  are  the  result  of  exercises  in  common 
aid  in  the  development  of  certain  sentiments,  are  they  sufficient  to 
give  each  character  the  particular  direction  which  it  needs  ?  We  are 
willing  to  admit,  with  M.  dc  Laprade,*  that  “  one  cannot  make  classes 
of  characters  as  one  does  classes  of  Latin,  history,  and  mathematics.” 
But  when  he  adds  that  as  many  teachers  and  as  many  methods  are 
needed  for  this  instruction  as  there  are  pupils,  and,  above  all,  when 
he  concludes  that  “the  character  can  be  formed  only  within  the 
sanctuary  of  the  family,”  he  seems  to  pass  the  limit  of  reason.  If 
this  conclusion  were  well  grounded,  how  many  children  would  be 
condemned  to  have  no  education  !  It  is  true  that  one  cannot  expect 
to  find  only  fine  natures  and  good  examples  in  a  public  or  free  educa¬ 
tional  institution.  It  is,  moreover,  unhappily  incontestable  that 
crowds  of  any  kind,  though  capable  of  generous  impulses,  are  also 
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subject  to  dangerous  temptations,  and  that  the  human  heart  is  as 
easily  transformed  by  evil  as  by  good,  in  school  as  elsewhere  Have 
we  not  seen  rebellious  scholars,  under  the  pretext  of  solidarity,  form 
a  sort  of  league  impenetrable  to  all  the  efforts  of  personal  reasoning 
and  individual  opinions  ?  These  effects  are  deplorable,  but  prove 
nothing  against  the  discipline  of  life  in  common,  except  that  the 
rules  on  which  they  rest  can  exert  their  force  and  moral  power  only  on 
condition  that  each  one  understand  the  reasons  for  them,  and  apply 
them  to  himself  ;  in  other  words,  that  the  effort  of  general  manage¬ 
ment  be  united  to  that  of  individual  management.  While  accustom¬ 
ing  the  child  to  live  with  other  children,  in  order  to  absorb  from 
them  as  much  as  possible  of  what  is  useful  and  wholesome,  it  is  also 
necessary  to  train  him  to  faithfully  resist  bad  companionship  and 
wrong  worldly  considerations,  and  to  teach  him  to  extricate  himself 
from  the  throng,  as  Montaigne  says,  to  master  himself ;  and,  in  fine, 
to  assume  his  own  responsibility.  How  many  faults  or  vices,  how 
many  badly  formed  characters,  are  due  originally  to  the  perversion  of 
a  will  which  never  seriously  gained  self-control ! 

This  deliberate  enfranchisement,  which  is  the  aim  of  education, 
requires,  without  doubt,  of  children  two  indispensable  mental  con¬ 
ditions,  —  reflection  and  activity ;  the  one  to  consider,  the  other  to 
decide  ;  and  no  one  can  learn  to  control  himself  except  at  this  price. 
At  the  same  time  it  requires  of  teachers  discernment,  an  understand¬ 
ing  of  sequence,  great  energy,  and  facility  in  adapting  methods. 
There  are  characters  as  well  as  minds  of  this  kind.  The  approach 
to  it  is  more  or  less  open,  but  is  not  the  same  for  all.  The  skillful 
teacher,  who  has  a  class  of  tliirty  at  a  time,  directs  the  exercises  and 
questions  according  to  the  knowledge  he  has  of  each  pupil,  and  in 
the  spirit  in  which  his  chances  of  deriving  profit  are  greatest.  It  is 
the  same  with  the  educator.  He  studies  the  characters  ;  he  uses  his 
ingenuity  to  adapt  the  needed  help,  and  to  aid  the  child  by  a  personal 
action  to  exercise  the  personal  action  which  is  required  of  him. 
The  chief  characteristic  of  this  individual  direction  is,  that  every¬ 
thing  is  of  interest  and  everything  of  service.  While  instruction 
takes  place  at  fi.xed  hours,  education  goes  on  all  the  time.  As 
Montaigne  said,  “  Morning  and  evening,  work  and  play,  —  all  hours 
are  one,  all  places  are  its  studies.”  Its  object  is  to  follow  the  child 
through  the  different  phases  of  his  moral  life,  and  in  the  life  in  com¬ 
mon,  whose  rules  he  follows  to  assure  him  the  development  of  his 
particular  life.  The  task  is  delicate  without  a  doubt.  The  difficulties 
begin  at  the  moment  when  it  is  applied  to  two  children  at  a  time; 
they  increase  with  several  and  in  proportion  to  the  number.  No  one 
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has  felt  their  gravity  more  keenly  than  Rollin,  and  even  he  did  not 
consider  them  insurmountable.  M.  de  Laprade  thinks  it  almost  im¬ 
possible  to  educate  an  only  child  well.  Contrary  to  Rousseau,  he 
gives  his  pupil  brothers  and  sisters ;  he  groups  about  him  relatives, 
friends,  school-companions, — companions  whom  the  family  chose,  in 
part,  it  is  true,  but  not  altogether,  as  they  are  sometimes  the  result  of 
independent  connections  and  of  chance  ;  so  true  is  it  that  this  double 
action  of  general  discipline  and  individual  discipline,  which  are  both 
indispensable  to  the  formation  of  character,  is  not  incompatible  with 
public  education. 


I 
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BUILDING  FOR  THE  CHILDREN  IN  THE  SOUTH. 

BY  A.  D.  MAYO. 

I  propose,  under  the  title,  “  Building  for  the  Children  in  the  South,” 
to  give  the  results  of  a  four  years’  careful  observation,  through  the 
States  beyond  the  Potomac  and  the  Ohio,  concerning  the  most  prac¬ 
tical  and  effective  way  of  establishing 

THE  AMERICAN  SYSTEM  OF  EDUCATION. 

By  the  American  system  of  education,  I  mean  not  one  kind  of 
schools,  exclusively,  but  all  good  schooling  that  has  been  found  valu¬ 
able  in  our  country;  The  American  system  of  education  means,  first 
and  foremost,  the  free  common  school  for  all  children,  supported  by 
public  taxation,  administered  by  experts  who  are  chosen  by  the  peo¬ 
ple,  in  public  education,  as  in  Government,  the  final  court  of  appeal 
in  this  Republic  ;  the  free  secondary,  normal,  technical,  and  higher 
education,  held  as  a  matter  of  undoubted  public  right,  to  be  exercised 
in  every  State  accordibg  to  a  high  educational  expediency,  of  which 
the  people  are  the  final  judge;  both  elementary  and  superior  public 
schools  being  kept  as  near  the  people  in  their  local  capacity  as  is  con¬ 
sistent  with  efficient  administration  ;  even  State  supervision  being 
confined  to  things  that  are  general  and  essential,  and  national  aid  in¬ 
vited  only  at  the  most  critical  points,  with  the  sole  purpose  to  stimu¬ 
late  local  effort,  with  no  assumption  of  national  supervision  or  control. 

Of  course,  public  education,  thus  defined,  has  its  general  function 
in  the  elementary  training  of  mind,  discipline  of  character,  and  im¬ 
parting  of  common  information,  which  every  wise  man  knows  is  essen¬ 
tial  to  the  humblest  citizen  and  the  loftiest  statesman  alike. 

Of  the  six  millions  of  American  children  and  youth  actually  in 
daily  attendance,  and  the  ten  millions  loosely  enrolled  in  public,  and 
the  three  hundred  thousand  in  private  schools,  nine-tenths  will  cer¬ 
tainly  turn  their  backs  upon  the  school  house  door  as  early  as  the 
age  of  fourteen.  The  first  and  ever-present  concern  in  the  American 
system  is  to  do  the  best  thing  possible  for  these  millions  of  children, 
whose  average  school-life,  to-day,  in  the  East  does  not  exceed  six,  in 
the  West  five,  or  in  the  South  three  full  school-years.  In  the  sec¬ 
ondary,  higher,  industrial,  and  normal  departments,  which  deal  with 
the  few  hundred  thousand  youth  in  training  for  educational  and  social 
leadership,  the  common  school  has  its  right,  which  the  people  have 
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unmistakably  confirmed  in  every  American  State.  But,  in  this  upper 
region  of  education,  the  people  invite  the  cooperation  of  every  effect¬ 
ive  school.  There  is  ample  field  for  the  display  of  individual  genius, 
of  corporate  enterprise,  of  home  and  neighborhood  training.  And 
here  the  church,  of  every  communion,  has  a  field  of  operation  so 
broad  and  exacting  that  it  may  well  limit  its  efforts  to  what  it  can 
never  half  include,  and  provoke  no  conflict  with  the  people  on  that 
field  where  the  people  are  bound  to  have  their  way,  whoever  goes  to 
the  wall ;  the  maintenance,  at  public  expense,  of  the  free  elementary 
school,  open  to  every  child,  unsectarian  in  religion  though  profoundly 
moral  and  religious  in  the  grain,  unpartisan  in  politics,  knowing  no 
distinction  of  race  or  sex  or  social  condition, — the  people’s  university 
of  American  citizenship  for  every  American  child. 

More  and  more  is  it  coming  to  be  understood  by  all  competent  and 
patriotic  thinkers,  that  there  is  no  necessary  conflict  of  interests  be¬ 
tween  these  different  methods  of  achieving  the  great  result  ;  since 
the  most  exclusive  private  or  parochial  school  in  our  country  must 
finally  adjust  itself  to  the  conditions  of  our  peculiar  American  life. 
And  it  will  be  a  national  calamity  if,  in  the  face  of  the  invading  host 
of  illiteracy  now  marching  in  solid  rank  to  capture  the  public  life  of 
every  American  city  and  State,  the  champions  of  the  various  depart¬ 
ments  of  school-life  permit  themselves  to  be  drawn  into  a  side  quar¬ 
rel  that  shall  for  a  moment  divert  the  attention  of  the  peoifle  from 
the  one  American  question  that  towers  immeasurably  above  all  present 
issues  of  church  and  state.  What  shall  wc  do  ivith  that  American 
barbarism  which,  disguised  under  any  deceptive  title,  is  the  same  hate¬ 
ful  thing,  in  New  Orleans  or  in  Boston  ;  in  the  wilds  of  the  moun¬ 
tains,  or  the  slums  of  the  metropolis ;  in  the  blanket  of  the  cow-boy, 
or  under  the  dress-coat  of  the  senator  ;  the  implacable  foe  of  every¬ 
thing  which  every  true  American  holds  essential  to  the  existence  of 
the  foremost  republic  in  the  world  ? 

I  propose  to  tell  how,  under  the  present  conditions,  the  whole  peo 
pie  of  the  South,  within  the  present  generation,  can  fairly  and  firmly 
place  on  the  ground  this  American  system  of  education.  For  I  hold 
that  if  the  people  of  these  sixteen  States,  with  all  the  help  that 
Providence  may  vouchsafe,  in  a  long  generation,  can  establish  their 
final  system  of  education,  which  shall  be  developed  as  the  years  go 
on,  it  will  have  done  the  greatest  work  for  the  children  ever  yet  ac¬ 
complished  in  Christendom.  And  in  this  “  Building  for  the  Chil¬ 
dren  ”  I  do  not  appear  as  an  outside  architect,  flourishing  an  ideal 
plan  or  insisting  upon  any  local  excellence  of  home  or  foreign  celeb¬ 
rity.  Indeed,  /  shall  speak  of  nothing  which  has  not  been  actually 
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tried,  with  complete  success,  under  average  conditions,  in  some  part  of 
the  Southland.  So  my  discourse  will  only  be  an  honest  effort  to 
voice  the  achievements  of  Southern  school-men  comparing  notes  and 
cheering  each  other  around  the  corner  of  the  mighty  structure  now 
rising  under  their  hands.  I  only  presume  to  wield  the  baton  of  the 
orchestra  while  it  plays  an  overture  which  is  hut  a  series  of  variations 
on  this  one  theme,  every  strain  and  note  caught  and  fixed  in  the 
score  as  it  has  floated  in  from  the  solitary  music  breathed  into  the  ear 
of  some  little  child. 

THE  AWAKENING  OF  THE  PEOPLE. 

The  first  condition  of  success  in  our  Southern  States  is  a  great 
and  general  awakening  of  all  classes  of  the  Southern  people  to  the 
appalling  dangers  of  the  illiteracy  revealed,  though  half  concealed, 
by  the  startling  figures  of  the  national  census  of  1880.  For,  until 
the  whole  people  of  the  South  honestly  face  this  condition,  there  can 
be  no  general  or  very  effective  development  of  educational  reform. 
The  superior  class  of  the  Southern  people,  during  the  past  fifteen 
years,  under  circumstances  that  would  have  appalled  any  hut  an 
American  people,  have  put  in  operation,  in  every  State,  a  sufficient 
system  of  public  schools,  and  have  reconstructed  and  enlarged  their 
old  system  of  the  secondary  and  higher  education.  And  I  say,  here, 
if  need  be,  in  the  face  of  disparagement  from  over  the  line,  that  no 
body  of  superior  people,  so  few  in  numbers,  so  overwhelmed  in  the 
work  of  rebuilding  society  from  the  wrecks  of  civil  war,  has  any¬ 
where  made  an  effort  so  heroic,  with  such  a  hopeful  outlook,  as  this 
people  of  whom  I  speak.  This  year  the  sixteen  States  once  known 
as  Southern  will  spend  not  less  than  fifteen  millions  of  dollars  upon 
the  education  of  their  children,  and  in  every  State  there  will  be  a 
positive  gain  in  every  department  of  educational  life. 

But  everybody  knows  that  this  is  only  the  beginning,  and  is,  at 
best,  so  painfully  inadequate  to  compass  the  result  that  it  were  well 
to  waste  no  time  in  congratulations,  but  press  onward  to  the  more 
difficult  work  of  a  great  azvakening  of  the  whole  people  of  the  South. 
For  here  is  the  cause  of  the  imperfect  working,  sometimes  the  di.s- 
couraging  failure,  of  the  best  plans  of  “  Building  for  the  Children.” 
In  every  community  there  are  men  of  wealth  and  influence  not  yet 
really  awakened  to  this  mighty  necessity  of  the  people.  There  are 
tco  many  reasonably  prosperous  and  respectable  parents  only  con¬ 
cerned  for  their  own  children,  not  even  intelligently  informed  of  their 
demands.  And  there  is  the  mighty  army  of  those  to  whom  educa¬ 
tion  is  yet  only  a  vague  name, — at  best  a  name  to  charm  with, — who 
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either  care  nothing  for  the  school,  or  abuse  it  by  ignorant  interference 
with  everything  wisely  done  therein.  Now,  in  Europe,  the  method 
of  dealing  with  such  a  situation  would  be  for  a  centralized  govern¬ 
ment  to  mature  a  plan,  enact  a  law,  place  the  expert  in  the  school¬ 
room  and  the  policeman  at  the  father’s  elbow,  and  enforce  such  | 
elementary  instruction  as  it  should  deem  expedient  for  a  State  gov¬ 
erned  by  itself.  But  I  need  not  say  this  is  not  the  American, 
especially  is  not  the  Southern  American  way  in  which  any  good 
thing  can  be  done.  Nowhere  in  our  country  has  a  group  of  eminent 
people  so  great  influence  for  good  as  still  in  the  South  ;  but,  after  all, 
its  power  is  only  moral  and  its  implement  is  only  agitation.  If  any¬ 
body  in  those  States  is  deluding  himself  with  the  fancy  that  an  effect¬ 
ive  system  of  schools  for  the  masses  can,  in  any  way,  be  forced  upon, 
smuggled  into,  or  insinuated  among  the  people  without  their  full  con¬ 
sent  and  hearty  cooperation,  his  disenchantment  is  only  a  cpiestion 
of  time.  Anybody  can  lead  the  horse  to  water,  but  all  the  world 
can’t  force  the  horse  to  drink  unless  he  is  dry.  Only  when  this  great  i 
mass  of  ignorance  and  indifference  at  the  bottom  of  every  State  is 
agitated,  upheaved,  and  moved  to  its  deepest  depths,  can  anything 
effective  be  accomplished  in  such  a  mighty  work  as  I  outline.  Until 
this  is  dune  our  Southern  school-life,  from  the  plantation  primary  to 
the  University  of  Virginia,  will  be  a  vessel  tossed  on  the  stormy 
waves  of  a  treacherous  sea.  As  this  is  accomplished,  all  schools  will 
improve,  superior  teachers  will  come  into  demand,  and,  in  a  thousand 
ways  now  deemed  impossible,  money  will  flow  in  to  help  the  building 
rise  towards  heaven.  ' 

This  great  awakening  cannot  be  achieved,  to  any  large  extent,  by  ' 
laborers  from  without,  but  is  the  proper  work  of  the  whole  superior 
class  at  home  Every  State  has  its  own  favorite  way  of  raising  a 
popular  breeze.  Every  popular  device  not  absolutely  unsuited  to  the 
case  should  be  brought  into  requisition  for  the  next  ten  years  to 
arouse  the  people.  The  leading  press  of  every  Southern  State  is  ; 
now  doing  splendid  service,  and  only  needs  to  be  told  to  keep  on  | 

doing  the  same  thing,  a  little  harder,  every  week.  Every  county,  i 
village,  secular  and  religious  newspaper  should  be  “  roped  in  ”  and 
made  to  blaze  with  the  best  columns  that  the  ablest  friend  of  the 
children  can  indite.  The  pulpit  should  be  summoned  to  speak  out  in  ‘ 
unmistakable  tones  for  that  general  enlightenment,  without  which  | 
every  church  becomes  a  dark  cave  of  superstition  where  contentious 
Christians  squabble  over  dry  bones  of  non-essentials,  knowing  not 
the  light  of  that  love  which  is  the  “  fulfilling  of  the  law.”  Every  t 
candidate  for  public  office,  from  President  down  to  policeman,  should 
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be  compelled  to  face  the  people  and  tell  “  what  he  knows  about  ” 
education.  It  will  be  “  mighty  ”  convenient,  twenty  years  hence,  for 
the  young  lawyers  and  ambitious  young  men  of  the  South  to  be  able 
to  pull  out  of  their  pockets  a  “ringing  speech  ”  in  behalf  of  the  boys 
and  girls  who  will  then  pass  in  the  ballots  that  decide  their  political 
fate.  And  if  great  statesmen  pose  and  ponder  in  uncertainty,  and 
mighty  doctors  have  no  opinions,  and  the  stars  of  fashion  “have  no 
use”  for  themes  so  common  place  as  education  in  their  drawing¬ 
rooms,  then  let  every  earnest  man  and  woman,  every  eager  school¬ 
boy  and  girl  come  to  the  front  to  plead,  “  in  season  and  out  of  season,” 
for  the  children.  And  if  all  other  devices  fail,  perhaps  the  Lord  of 
Light  will  inspire  even  gouty,  grizzly,  ragged  old  Uncle  Remus  to 
climb  the  nearest  rail-fence  and  give  his  last  shout,  God  brcss  de 
little  children  in  de  schools." 

I  know  of  what  I  speak  when  I  say  that  the  inward  ear  of  the 
South  is  now  awaiting  this  mighty  call,  all  ready  to  respond.  Why, 
even  I,  a  stranger  from  the  far  off  land  of  snowdrifts  and  east  wind, 
a  man  of  whom  nobody  had  heard,  with  only  a  hundred  dollars  in  my 
pocket,  and  nothing  in  my  carpet-bag  but  the  New  Education,  have 
been  welcomed  through  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  great  Southern 
Empire  in  a  way  almost  unheard  of  in  the  annals  of  American  edu¬ 
cational  life.  I  have  found  no  crowd  of  colored  folk  so  humble  that 
they  did  not  hearken  like  quiet  children  while  I  have  talked  of  the 
blessings  of  education.  The  most  frisky  colony  of  small  boys  on  the 
front  seat  of  the  opera-house  becomes  my  most  receptive  audience  as 
soon  as  they  find  out  I  am  talking  for  them.  The  wisest  of  Southern 
men  come  to  find  out  if  I  have  any  key  to  unlock  any  educational 
gate  now  closed.  The  best  people  in  a  hundred  villages  tramp 
through  winter  mud  and  storm  to  encourage  my  familiar  talk.  The 
only  drawback  to  my  ministry  is  the  fact  that  I  know  so  little  of  what 
I  speak ;  am  a  man  of  sixty,  who  lost  his  constitution  forty  years  ago, 
and  is  now  living  on  the  few  remaining  by-laws  ;  cannot  be  in  a  hun¬ 
dred  places  at  once,  correspond  with  every  teacher,  and  be  the  friend 
of  every  smart  boy  and  darling  little  girl  between  the  Potomac  and 
the  Rio  Grande.  I  go  to  a  town  of  ten  thousand  people,  and  find 
the  largest  assembly  hall  thrown  open,  at  noonday,  crowded  with 
school-children  and  their  teachers ;  the  gallery  a  rainbow  of  pretty 
girls  from  the  neighboring  academy;  the  leading  men  of  the  city 
on  the  platform  ;  all  hungry  and  thirsty  for  the  gospel  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  children.  I  am  invited  to  an  Educational  Barbecue, 
where,  after  the  mighty  roast  is  consumed,  the  people  gather  in  solid 
mass  around  the  most  convenient  stump,  and  close  my  hour  of  talk 
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with  a  resolve  to  “  go  the  whole  hog  ”  for  education.  I  stand  in  a 
college  chapel,  twenty  years  ago  a  hospital  and  a  fortress  on  the 
battle-ground  in  the  rear  of  Vicksburg ;  the  old  portholes  yet  re¬ 
maining  in  its  dilapidated  window-shutters  ;  the  house  crowded  with 
the  young  people  of  two  great  schools,  the  sons  and  daughters  of  the 
men  we  were  fighting  then,  now  cheering  every  patriotic  word  as 
lustily  as  a  music-hall  full  of  Boston  boys  and  girls.  Now  if  I,  a 
stranger  and  nobody  in  particular,  can  do  these  things,  what  cannot 
the  foremost  men  of  the  South,  in  this  home  of  eloquence,  —  what 
cannot  those  women  before  wliose  social  power  we  all  doff  our  hats, — 
achieve,  if  once  moved  by  the  spirit  of  the  Lord  as  workers  in  this 
great  revival  for  the  awakening  of  the  people  in  the  supreme  cause 
of  “  Building  for  the  Children  ”  ^  Surely,  to  a  people  so  magnetic, 
susceptible,  enthusiastic,  and  irresistible  as  this,  one  need  not  argue 
or  entreat  to  come  forth  once  more  in  its  might  in  behalf  of  those 
who  are  dearer  than  life.  The  country  wants  the  South  not  other¬ 
wise  than  as  God  made  it  and  the  providential  schooling  of  the  past 
has  left  it,  and  only  demands  that  its  people  shall  give  themselves, 
just  as  they  are,  in  their  own  best  way,  to  this  glorious  crusade  for 
light  and  love.  Let  South  Carolina  goon  “eating  fire”  ;  only  follow 
her  splendid  schoolmaster.  Governor  Thomson,  eating  fire  in  behalf 
of  education.  Let  the  whole  South  become  “  solid”  for  the  children, 
and  it  shall  become  the  corner  “  stone  that  cannot  be  broken,”  on 
which  shall  rise  the  temple  of  liberty  seen  in  vision  by  the  fathers, 
still  the  dearest  hope  of  all  her  worthy  daughters  and  patriotic  sons. 

LOCAL  TAXATION  POR  EDUCATION. 

The  second  condition  of  success  in  “Building  for  the  Children” 
is,  to  thoroughly  arouse  aud  inform  the  fublie  mind  on  the  radieal  im- 
portanee  of  general  heal  taxation  for  the  support  of  sehools.  The 
average  man  always  finds  it  difficult  to  take  up  one  good  thing  with¬ 
out  dropping  another.  Our  Southern  States,  for  the  next  generation, 
need  every  agency  for  the  support  of  schools,  individual,  corporate, 
local,  and  State,  with  all  the  aid  that  the  National  Government  can 
be  induced  to  give.  But  it  is  very  important  that  the  people  should 
know  where  the  real  pinch  must  finally  come,  and  who  can  justly  be 
held  responsible  for  the  success  or  failure  of  their  new  education. 
A  community  that  buttons  up  its  own  pocket  and  waits  for  private 
beneficence.  State  or  National  aid,  to  educate  its  children,  will  cer¬ 
tainly  be  disappointed  and  remain  in  ignorance.  So,  whatever  may 
be  our  individual  opinion  on  the  supplementary  aids  for  the  public 
school,  all  thoughtful  men  must  agree  in  this,  that  the  burden  must 
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fitially  be  shouldered  by  the  community  whose  children  are  taught  in 
the  schools. 

I  know  the  uncertain  ground  on  which  I  tread  when  I  press  home 
this  point  of  local  taxation.  One  of  the  most  painful  signs  of 
ignorance  and  selfishness  in  public  affairs  is  the  prevalence  of  the 
notion  that  taxation,  at  best,  is  disguised  despotism,  and  the  com¬ 
munity  that  gets  off  with  the  least  is  most  to  be  congratulated.  The 
most  fruitful  field  for  the  demagogue  is  a  community  demoralized  by 
this  fallacy, — for  he  has  only  to  raise  the  cry  of  “  reduction  of  taxes  ” 
to  carry  a  majority  of  deluded  people,  who,  to  save  on  the  tax-bill, 
will  put  the  knife  to  the  throat  of  every  sacred  interest  and  willingly 
drift  back  to  barbarism.  The  poorest  speculation  in  financial  affairs 
is  to  knock  out  the  brains  of  a  community  to  save  money.  The  Amer¬ 
ican  idea  is,  that  taxation  is  a  voluntary  assessment  of  the  people, 
according  to  their  ability,  to  pay  for  things  indispensable  to  the  exist¬ 
ence  and  progress  of  the  community.  And  wisdom  in  public  finance 
consists  in  taxing  most  generously  for  the  most  radical  public  neces¬ 
sity  The  State  or  community  that  taxes  bravely  and  amply  for 
public  education  will  find  itself  more  and  more  relieved  from  the 
thousand  perils  of  public  dishonesty,  public  corruption,  and  the  hate¬ 
ful  charge  for  crime  and  pauperism,  and  the  manifold  curses  that, 
like  a  flock  of  buzzards,  hover  over  an  ignorant  people. 

Whatever  may  be  our  theory  of  public  finance,  it  must  be  evident 
that  the  one  place  where  local  taxation  can  be  most  forcibly  urged  is  in 
behalf  of  the  children.  All  men  give  money  freely  for  what  they 
love  best ;  and  surely  the  school-tax  should  have  in  it  most  of  the 
heart  and  mind  of  the  people.  There  may  be  reasonable  doubt  con¬ 
cerning  the  outcome  of  expenditure  for  many  objects  of  public  con¬ 
cern.  But  no  competent  man,  for  a  moment,  will  question  the  wis¬ 
dom  of  the  most  generous  investment  in  that  education  which  is  the 
development  of  power  and  the  training  of  every  kind  of  ability  that 
will  insure  the  highest  prosperity  of  every  sort  in  the  years  to  come. 
For  public  money  wisely  expended  in  a  good  school  is  money  loaned 
to  the  one  creditor  who  always  pays,  who  inherits  what  we  must 
leave,  to  whose  charge  must  be  committed  everything  for  which  men 
toil,  suffer,  and  fight  in  this  world.  The  real  treasury  of  every  com¬ 
monwealth,  of  any  city  or  county  therein,  is  the  child.  Every  thing, 
at  last,  depends  on  our  success  in  making  him  intelligent,  industri¬ 
ous,  refined,  and  good.  The  character  of  a  town,  a  county,  a  genera¬ 
tion  hence,  is  the  character  we  pay  for  by  what  we  give  to  the  upper 
story  of  the  child,  to-day.  To  leave  him  in  mental  and  moral  dark¬ 
ness,  ignorant,  superstitious,  brutal,  quarrelsome,  and  shut  up  to  his 
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own  little  narrow  life,  is  the  surest  way  on  earth  to  blight  the  com¬ 
munity  to  which  he  belongs.  So  every  dollar  wisely  expended  on 
the  child  is  “  treasure  laid  up  in  heaven,”  and  heaven  always  pays 
compound  interest,  while  hell  was  repudiation  and  bankruptcy  from 
the  beginning.  Whatever  may  be  left  undone  by  Nation  or  States, 
no  community  that  understands  its  own  interest  will  evade  or  resist 
the  utmost  possible  sacrifice  for  that  public  education  which  pays 
evetybody  as  no  other  outlay  does  in  this  world.  And  the  men  who 
should  lead  in  this  good  work  should  be  those  whom  God  has  blessed 
with  abundant  means.  The  only  safety  for  prosperity  is  found  where 
the  mass  of  the  people  is  competent  to  understand  the  relations  of 
capital  and  labor.  Communism  is  the  pit  that  yawns  below  every 
State  whose  masses  are  groping  through  the  perilous  labyrinth  of 
mental  confusion  and  labor  without  brains.  Of  all  classes  in  our 
country,  the  wealthy  class  can  least  afford  to  advocate  a  narrow  and 
selfish  policy  in  public  education. 

And,  further,  we  must  insist  that  justice  and  interest  alike  demand 
the  most  generous  and  persistent  expenditure  for  education  in  the 
very  lowest  strata  of  society.  There  is  little  danger  that  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  the  well-to-do  and  superior  class  will  not  enjoy  the  best  op¬ 
portunities.  But  the  one  class  no  State  can  afford  to  neglect  is  that 
for  which  the  majority  cares  little,  and  which,  so  often,  has  no  wise 
regard  for  itself.  To  cast  upon  the  ignorant  mass  of  either  race  the 
responsibility  of  educating  itself  is  simply  to  declare  that  a  State  can 
get  on  safely  with  such  an  element  perpetually  increasing  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  society.  It  is  like  the  foolish  householder  who  should  turn  in 
disgust  from  the  foul  cess-pool  under  his  chamber-window,  waiting 
till  it  should  purify  itself,  while  he  lavished  his  thousands  on  the 
adornment  of  the  drawing  room  and  the  luxuries  of  his  table.  In 
due  time  a  ghastly^  demon  would  arise  from  that  neglected  abyss  and 
stalk  through  his  palace,  smiting  the  dearest  household  treasures  with 
disease  and  death,  and  the  glory  of  his  mansion  would  be  changed  to 
a  charnel-hou.se.  I 

And  we  must  realize  that  the  most  valuable  education  we  can  give  I 
these  ignorant  masses,  of  every  sort,  is  the  most  stringent  training 
in  that  intelligent  industry,  rigid  economy,  and  public  spirit  which  { 
will  bring  out  their  children  upon  the  high  ground  of  worthy  citizen-  }■ 
ship.  It  will  be  good  for  the  Southern  colored  man  to  know  that  he  i 
is  not  to  remain  the  perpetual  romance  of  Christendom ;  less  and 
less,  every  year,  will  be  bolstered  up  by  charity  from  abroad,  and 
more,  as  the  years  go  on,  will  be  forced  to  take  his  own  place  and 
make  his  way,  in  American  style,  toward  the  front.  American  citi- 
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zenship  can  not  always  mean  prolonged  childhood,  or  American  suf- 
rage  the  voting  of  ignorant  masses  on  the  most  complex  problem  of 
government  now  set  upon  earth.  The  best  friends  of  our  colored 
people  will  now  tell  them  that  the  highway  to  genuine  “civil  rights” 
is  the  open  front  door  of  solid  American  manhood.  The  intelligent, 
industrious,  and  reliable  portion  of  the  freedmen,  to-day,  see  more 
money  and  are  better  able  to  face  a  just  ta.xation  than  the  people  of 
New  England  for  the  first  fifty  years  of  colonial  life.  The  same 
habit  of  conscientious  economy,  intelligent  industry,  and  persistent 
e.xpenditure  on  the  upper  story  of  society  that  brought  out  that  peo¬ 
ple,  amid  the  stern  surroundings  of  those  early  years,  would  land  our 
Southern  freedmen  and  the  lower  masses  of  the  white  race,  in  half 
the  time,  in  a  position  that  would  provoke  the  envy  of  the  majority 
of  mankind  for  education.  Taxation  is  even  more  the prhnlegc  of  the 
poor  than  the  duty  of  the  rich.  For  no  wealth  can  long  endure  the 
strain  of  a  shiftless,  childish,  dependent  lower  class,  that  swallows  up 
every  thing  thrown  into  it  as  the  all-devouring  grave  shuts  out  the 
light  of  life. 

The  States  of  this  Union  where  education  is  most  glorified,  and 
where  the  people  are  best  satisfied  with  its  results,  are  those  in  which 
a  large  proportion  of  the  school-funds  are  raised  by  local  taxation. 
Massachusetts  has  no  State  school-tax.  and  distributes  only  a  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  dollars,  yearly,  from  State  funds  ;  while  her  local 
assessment,  last  year,  reached  the  sum  of  five  millions  several  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  dollars,  raised  by  towns  and  cities,  which  assessed 
themselves  from  one  to  four  and  a  half  mills  upon  the  dollar  for 
schools  alone.  Every  Northern  State,  with  but  two  exceptions,  raises 
the  major  part  of  its  school-tax  by  home  assessment ;  Pennsylvania 
and  Iowa  the  whole  ;  New  York,  Ohio,  and  Illinois,  four  dollars  to 
one.  Of  the  Southern  States  the  majority  endeavor  to  support 
schools  chiefly  by  State  funds  or  general  taxes,  and  the  schools  in  the 
Southern  States  are  satisfactory  just  in  proportion  to  the  local  con¬ 
sent  to  taxation.  In  my  journeying  through  the  South,  I  am  the  per¬ 
petual  witness  to  the  sharp  contrast  between  two  sorts  of  communities 
in  the  same  State  and  even  neighborhood.  One  town  refuses  to 
assess  the  local  tax  and  struggles  on  with  an  inferior  public  school, 
good  enough  to  destroy  the  private  schools,  too  poor  to  satisfy  any¬ 
body,  and  the  whole  educational  problem  is  a  muddle  from  which  no¬ 
body  can  find  the  way  out.  Another  town,  no  more  favored  in  means, 
assesses  a  competent  tax,  establishes  graded  schools  for  both  races, 
utilizes  the  best  teachers  in  the  place,  and  finds  itself,  in  six  months, 
in  the  most  enthusiastic  state  of  satisfaction  about  the  children.  I 
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have  never  seen  little  cities,  of  five  thousand  people,  anywhere,  in 
such  a  state  of  harmony  and  honest  pride  and  happiness  as  scores  of 
these  towns,  from  Washington  to  San  Antonio. 

And  nowhere  does  “bread  cast  upon  the  waters”  bring  so  quick 
return  in  kind  as  in  a  town  whose  people,  by  a  heroic  effort,  have 
united  to  support  the  elementary  education  for  every  child.  The 
cities  of  Nashville  and  Atlanta,  in  ten  years,  have  gained  in  reliable 
population  and  increase  of  valuation  enough  to  pay,  twice  over,  all 
their  expenditure  for  schools.  The  best  “  boom  ”  now  in  a  good 
Southern  county  town  is  a  first-rate  system  of  public  schools,  crowned 
by  a  good  academy  for  secondary  instruction.  I  could  give  the  names 
of  a  score  of  such  places  where  the  sudden  increase  of  superior  popu¬ 
lation  from  adjacent  districts  has  raised  the  values  of  real  estate  in  a 
way  to  make  the  school  the  best  financial  operation  heard  of  in  a 
generation. 

So  let  all  hands  turn  to,  and  through  the  press  and  public  speech, 
and  especially  by  private  converse  between  man  and  man,  every¬ 
where,  push  the  fruitful  idea  that  “  the  gods  help  those  that  help 
themselves;”  that  taxation  for  the  children  is  an  investment  in  all 
that  good  men  and  women  hold  dearest  in  our  dear  land  ;  and  that 
the  community  that  gets  in  ahead  with  the  best  system  of  education 
for  all,  is  bound  to  grow  and  become,  if  not  in  quantity,  in  the  higher 
element  of  quality,  a  leader  in  the  life  of  the  new  South. 


THE  TEACHER. 

But  I  am  told  that,  with  the  uttermost  that  can  be  expected  even 
under  favorable  circumstances,  the  amount  of  money  that  can  be  set 
apart  for  education  in  the  average  Southern  community  must  be 
small,  and  the  people  may  well-nigh  be  discouraged  when  they  have 
done  their  best.  All  this  I  have  seen,  and  am  discouraged  myself. 
For  the  upshot  of  all  I  know  about  education  is,  that  but  one  thing 
is  absolutely  necessary  to  a  good  school  among  a  people  alive  for  the 
children.  That  one  absolute  essential  is  a  good  teacher  ;  and  a  good 
teacher  every  school  may  have  if  the  people  will  begin  to  spend  at  the 
soul-end,  and  develop  the  material  accessories  therefrom.  1  am  not 
indifferent  to  the  great  assistance  that  may  be  derived  from  a  model 
school-room,  improved  school-books,  and  the  various  illustrative  ai> 
j)aratus  which  adorns,  sometimes  even  encumbers,  the  teacher’s  desk. 
But  all  this  is  a  “  body  of  death  ”  till  breathed  upon  by  the  spirit  of 
the  true  instructor,  and  a  real  teacher  can  bring  around  himself,  at 
least,  a  temporary  body,  until  the  people  are  able  to  give  the  fit 
clothing  to  his  work. 
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General  Garfield,  returning  to  his  a/ma  mater,  Williams  College, 
Massachusetts,  which  for  many  years  was  known  chiefly  by  the  great 
teaching  of  President  Hopkins,  said,  at  commencement  dinner,  “  I 
rejoice  with  you  over  the  new  surroundings  of  our  old  college  ;  these 
beautiful  buildings,  large  collections,  ample  endowments,  and  the 
improvements  of  this  beautiful  town.  But  permit  me  to  say  that,  if 
I  were  forced  to  elect  between  all  this  without  Dr.  Hopkins,  and  Dr. 
Hopkins  with  only  a  shingle  and  a  piece  of  chalk,  under  an  apple- 
tree, — he  on  one  end  of  an  oak  log  and  I  on  the  other, — I  would  say. 
My  university  shall  be  Dr.  Hopkins,  president  and  college  in  one." 

May  the  South,  in  its  new  “  Building  for  the  Children,”  learn  from 
the  dismal  American  experience  of  the  past,  to  put  its  first  money 
into  the  teacher,  and  keep  putting  it  in,  until  teachers  and  children 
persuade  the  people  to  give  an  outward  temple  fit  for  the  dwelling- 
place  of  the  new  spirit  of  life  that  has  been  born  in  their  midst. 

I  have  in  mind  a  picture  of  a  noble  school-house,  in  a  prosperous 
Northern  town,  going  to  wreck,  with  broken  windows,  battered  doors, 
the  walls  disfigured,  the  yards  a  litter,  and  the  school  itself  a  nursery 
of  bad  manners  and  clownish  behavior.  The  trouble  is,  a  knot  of 
“eminent”  citizens,  who  insist  on  keeping  in  the  central  room  a 
quarrelsome  woman,  “  of  good  family  ”  (its  goodness  largely  under¬ 
ground),  whose  obstinate  conceit  and  selfishness  make  havoc  of  every 
good  influence  therein  ;  defying  the  master  above-stairs  and  snub¬ 
bing  the  poor  girl-teacher  below,  till  life  is  hardly  worth  living  within 
range  of  her  discordant  rule.  I  remember  another  school,  in  the 
Southland,  where  one  of  the  gentlest  of  gentlemen  and  bravest  of 
captains,  at  the  close  of  the  war,  gathered  about  him  a  crowd  of  wild 
little  colored  children  in  a  deserted  house  and  “  kept  school  ”  so 
beautifully  that,  out  of  their  own  poverty,  the  colored  people  de¬ 
veloped  his  dilapidated  shanty  into  a  neat  and  commodious  school- 
house,  where,  with  the  help  of  the  older  children,  he  was  giving  in¬ 
struction,  in  his  faded  old  soldier-clothes,  such  as  I  never  knew  until 
my  school  days  had  gone  by.  A  good  teacher  carries  his  school  in 
himself.  His  own  life  and  daily  “  walk  and  conversation”  are  an 
hourly  “object-lesson  ”  in  morals  and  manners  ;  his  fullness  of  knowl¬ 
edge  supplies  the  lack  of  text  books  ;  his  fertile  brain  and  child-like 
spirit  blossom  anew  every  day  into  some  wise  method  of  imparting 
truth  or  awakening  faculty  ;  and  his  cunning  hand  brings  forth  devices 
for  illustration  more  effective  than  cabinets  of  costly  apparatus.  The 
best  teachers  tell  us  they  can  now  manufacture  all  the  illustrative 
machinery  needed  in  a  first-class  high  school  out  of  the  debris  that 
litters  an  ordinary  attic,  at  a  cost  not  exceeding  two  dollars  and  fifty 
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cents.  The  librarian  of  the  Department  of  State,  at  Washington, 
will  show  a  set  of  manuscript  school-books,  made  by  George  Wash¬ 
ington  when  he  graduated,  at  thirteen,  from  his  three  years  old-time 
Virginia  school  life, — on  the  whole,  superior  to  any  in  use  in  the  State 
of  Virginia  to-day.  Nothing  goes  well  with  a  poor  teacher,  whoever 
he  may  be ;  and  all  goes  well  when  the  true  master  or  mistress  of 
souls  swings  open  the  humblest  school-house  door. 

One  of  the  most  valuable  uses  of  a  superior  teacher,  especially 
among  an  uncultivated  and  poverty-stricken  people,  is  the  impetus 
given  to  every  human  faculty  in  the  pupils,  and  the  waking-up  that 
comes  among  the  entire  population.  I  know  a  hundred  neighbor¬ 
hoods  where  a  good,  womanly,  Christian  colored  girl  has  gone  from 
her  academical  course  at  Fisk  or  Hampton,  and  so  toiled  with  the 
children  and  prevailed  with  their  parents  that  she  has  not  only  got¬ 
ten  over  her  head  a  good  school-house,  but  built  up  around  her  a 
“new  departure”  in  a  Christian  civilization.  If  you  have  only 
money  enough  to  procure  the  best  teacher  that  can  be  had,  take  the 
teacher,  gather  the  children,  and  begin  to  push  for  the  millenial.  If 
there  is  no  fit  interior,  begin  in  God’s  school-house  of  all  out-doors. 
Somebody  will  give  your  new  school  elbow-room  under  a  tree,  and 
the  wondrous  library  of  nature  will  spread  its  open  leaves  before  you. 
Let  the  teacher  instruct  the  boys  to  fence  in  a  campus,  and  the  girls 
to  plant  flowers  therein,  and  make  ready  the  place  for  building.  Ere 
long  the  most  godless  or  stupid  of  parents  will  take  a  big  holiday  to 
build  you  as  good  a  house  as  they  are  a  de,  and  that  humble  temple 
of  science  may  be  so  adorned  by  the  genius  and  grace  that  you  can 
coa.v  out  of  thirty  children  and  youth,  that  it  will  become  an  invita¬ 
tion  to  better  things.  One  book  is  enough  in  a  school,  if  the  teacher 
knews  what  to  do  with  a  book,  while  the  Congressional  Library  is  not 
enough  for  a  pedant  or  a  “  professor,”  who  only  turns  the  crank  of  a, 
memory  machine.  In  such  a  school  may  be  laid  the  granite 
foundations  of  a  solid  character  ;  and  thereon  may  be  raised  the 
strong  timbers  of  a  thoughtful  and  truthful  mind,  eager  for  knowl¬ 
edge,  never  getting  enough  ;  and  over  all  may  tower  the  roof  of 
manly  and  womanly  refinement,  and  with  .so  little  money !  For 
the  soul  of  a  true  teacher,  enriched  by  the  loving  confidence  of  a 
crowd  of  devoted  children,  is  a  mine  of  gold  and  silver  and  precious 
stones,  out  of  which  may  be  drawn  infinite  riches  for  all  the  gener¬ 
ations  of  men. 

The  central  point  in  the  new  public  school-life  of  the  South  is  the 
training  of  teachers  into  ample  knowledge  and  professional  skill  in 
handling  the  best  methods  of  instruction,  organization,  and  discipline. 
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What  we  call  the  “  New  Education,”  as  you  can  see  it  in  more  than 
one  of  your  own  school-rooms,  and  find  it  (not  over-much  of  it,  I 
confess)  all  over  the  country,  bears  the  same  relation  to  the  old  mus¬ 
cular  discipline,  helter-skelter  organization,  and  mechanical  memoriz¬ 
ing  of  books,  that  the  “  Limited  Express  ”  train  that  took  me  in  at 
New  York,  at  9  a,  m.,  on  a  Friday,  carried  me,  like  a  prince  of  the 
blood,  a  thousand  miles,  and  delivered  me  in  Louisville,  Ky.,  “on 
the  second,”  at  12,30,  Saturday,  p.  m.,  bears  to  the  stage-coach  that 
trundled  from  Nashville  and  Lexington,  in  my  boyhood,  with  Andrew 
Jackson  and  Henry  Clay  for  passengers, — miring  at  every  mile,  losing 
wheels,  breaking  the  harness,  killing  the  “  leader,”  perhaps  indulg¬ 
ing  in  a  general  overturn,  till  its  way-worn  crowd  was  dropped  into 
the  muddy  streets  of  the  Washington  before  the  flood.  A  great 
teacher  finds  out  such  methods  by  experience  ;  but  a  good  training- 
school  gathers  up  the  finer  methods  of  all  good  teachers,  and  strives 
to  awaken  the  spirit  that  alone  can  walk  in  the  better  way. 

Every  large  graded  public  school  should  have  a  master  or  mistress 
fit  to  train  a  teacher’s  class  in  the  upper  grade.  Every  academy  or 
college,  without  a  chair  of  pedagogy  and  a  live  expert  in  that  chair, 
is  like  a  dish  without  a  handle,  or  a  cart  without  a  horse.  Every 
Southern  State  is  able  to  establish  one  genuine  normal  school  for 
each  race,  where  the  best  methods  can  be  illustrated,  and  graduates 
sent  forth  to  important  points.  The  modern  institute,  in  the  hands 
of  skilled  teachers,  is  a  normal  school  on  wheels,  that  may  be  drawn 
all  over  a  State,  and  wake  uj)  new  life  in  its  drowsiest  corner.  And, 
for  a  generation  yet,  our  Southern  States  will  have  the  finest  possible 
material  for  the  teachers  of  its  elementary  schools  in  the  multitudes 
of  young  white  women  of  its  better  families,  with  those  who  are 
coming  up  from  its  poorer  classes  of  whites  ;  while  the  flower  of  the 
young  colored  people,  an  army  fifteen  thousand  strong,  is  now  being 
trained  in  a  score  of  admirable  schools  for  the  good  work.  Too  few, 
by  far,  of  the  foremost  young  men  of  the  South  will  be  persuaded  to 
serve  for  the  scanty  pay  of  the  schoolmaster,  while  the  opening  life 
of  industrial  enterprise  combines  with  professional  and  public  em¬ 
ployment  to  lure  them  away'.  But  since  1865  a  whole  generation  of 
as  bright  and  fine-spirited  young  women  as  are  found  in  any  land 
have  grown  up,  thousands  of  whom  are  earnestly  looking  for  some 
honorable  means  of  livelihood,  and  other  thousands  are  asking  how 
they  can  do  their  part  in  the  mighty  upbuilding  of  the  new  South. 
There  are  your  teachers, — the  best  for  the  children, — fit  for  any  post 
of  authority  or  administration,  if  you  will  only  give  them  a  fair 
chance  at  the  table  of  knowledge,  and  aid  them  to  prepare  themselves 
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to  teach.  Herein  is  an  arena  more  splendid  than  the  old-time  “  field 
of  the  cloth  of  gold,”  where  a  nobler  than  old-time  chivalry  may  step 
forth,  in  the  rivalship  of  good  offices,  to  crown  these  earnest,  devoted 
maidens  and  matrons  with  a  finer  wreath  than  adorned  the  “  queen  | 
of  love  and  beauty.”  even  the  garland  that  encircles  the  brow  of  the  ! 
gracious  mistress  whom  the  little  children  adore  as  beauty,  love,  and  i: 

light  incarnate  in  one  bewitching  form.  I  do  not  sec  how  any  rich  | 

man  in  the  South  can  sleep  o’  nights  until  he  has  given  to  a  group 
of  these  good  girls  the  means  of  thus  serving  the  State.  The  young  \ 
man  of  culture  and  position  who  does  not  “go  in”  to  help  the  girls  i 
in  this,  their  time  of  need,  has  denied  the  good  old  Southern  faith  in 
woman,  and  is  “worse  than  an  infidel.”  The  poorest  mountain  ham¬ 
let  in  Eastern  Kentucky  can  raise  the  money,  by  some  device,  to  send 
the  best  young  woman  of  their  region  to  Berea,  that  she  may  come 
back  and  teach  the  children  how  to  excel  themselves.  So  wonder¬ 
fully  has  God  provided  the  way  for  the  uplifting  of  the  lowliest 
through  these  vast  areas,  by  bringing  upon  the  finest  class  in  the 
State,  its  promising  young  women,  the  necessity  for  exertion,  and 
showing  them  the  open  door  of  the  school-house  where  woman  in  the 
coming  generation  can  do  more  for  i8,000,cx)0  of  people  than  any 
body  of  women  or  men  was  ever  given  the  opportunity  to  do  before. 

NATURAL  METHODS  OF  INSTRUCTION  AND  ORGANIZATION. 

The  fourth  essential  in  “  Building  for  the  Children  ”  is  the  proper  j 
organization,  grading,  and  method  of  instruction  in  every  department 
of  school  education.  After  the  people  have  been  aroused  and  money 
has  been  appropriated  and  competent  teachers  secured,  we  find  our¬ 
selves  on  the  threshhold  of  a  new  difficulty,  more  troublesome  than 
any  other,  because  more  widely  diffused,  illusive,  and  slow  to  be 
overcome.  That  difficulty  is  the  chronic  delusion  of  an  ignorant 
class  concerning  the  very  nature  of  education,  and  its  perpetual  in¬ 
terference  in  baffling  every  wise  plan  for  the  solid  teaching  and  sub¬ 
stantial  discipline  of  children  and  youth.  An  ignorant  man  inevita¬ 
bly  regards  education  as  a  sort  of  magic,  and  a  school-book  as  a  sort 
of  charm  ;  the  bigger  the  subject  and  the  more  learned  the  text-book, 
the  mightier  the  power  of  incantation.  Thus,  when  the  prepared 
teacher  stands  before  the  children  of  such  a  constituency,  she  is  con¬ 
fronted  with  a  sharp  demand  for  impossible  results,  and  is  expected 
to  accomplish  something  beyond  the  power  of  gods  or  men.  Too 
often  this  illusion  is  not  confined  to  the  illiterate.  Thousands  of 
earnest  young  men  and  women  are  studying  their  brains  into  a  tangle  j 
and  breaking  down  soul  and  body  in  a  wrestling-match  with  an  ab- 
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surd  curriculum  that  would  bother  Agassiz  himself,  and  can  have  no 
other  result  than  hopeless  confusion  of  mind  and  life-long  disgust  at 
schools  and  teachers  in  the  student.  I  am  aware  what  multitudes  of 
ambitious  spirits,  parents,  “  professors,”  and  children  must  be  “  hu¬ 
miliated  ”  by  this  application  of  God’s  everlasting  law  that  runs 
through  the  universe,  and  should  be  written  over  every  school-house 
door  ;  begin  at  the  beginning,  isjork  from  the  known  to  the  nnknoivn, — 
take  no  step  in  the  dark.  The  first  condition  of  success  in  school- 
work  is  to  obey  the  law  of  the  great  Teacher :  “  Whosoever  hum- 
bleth  not  himself  and  becometh  as  a  little  child,  the  same  shall  not 
enter  the  kingdom  of  heaven,” 

Of  course,  I  teach  no  such  nonsense  as  that  the  child,  in  the  ele¬ 
mentary  school,  shall  be  made  a  “  thorough  scholar,”  according  to 
the  test  of  the  scientist.  Science  is  not  for  “  babes  and  sucklings,” 
Rather  does  the  true  science  of  elementary  education  for  children, 
below  the  age  of  fourteen,  consist,  first,  in  awakening  the  desire  for 
knowledge ;  second,  training  the  body,  senses,  and  the  faculty  of  ob- 
serv’ation  to  read  the  open  book  of  nature  ;  third,  directing  the  youth¬ 
ful  mind  inward  to  a  reverent  study  of  human  nature  and  self-exami¬ 
nation  ;  fourth,  showing  the  right  way  to  use  books  and  illustrations 
of  knowledge  ;  all  the  time  working  at  the  foundations  of  character 
that  underlie  all  training  of  the  mind,  with  constant  regard  to  the 
“gentle  manners”  that  are  the  finest  flower  of  wisdom  and  goodness. 
All  this  can  be  done  by  a  skilled  teacher  with  a  very  narrow  course 
of  study,  embracing  the  few  essentials  of  all  mental  growth.  To 
read  and  write  and  use  the  mother-tongue  in  simple,  effective  com¬ 
munication,  with  voice  and  pen  ;  to  know  numbers,  not  alone  as 
“figures,”  but  in  their  relations  to  common  things,  for  the  great  uses 
of  common  life  ;  to  hold  a  picture  of  the  world  we  live  in  and  its  re¬ 
lations  to  the  little  patch  of  it  which  we  inhabit,  and  the  infinite 
spaces  in  which  it  is  only  a  floating  speck  of  dust  ;  to  understand,  at 
least,  American  history,  with  a  rim  of  the  chronicles  of  the  rest  of 
mankind  ;  if  possible,  music  enough  to  sing  out  the  twang  of  the 
rod,  and  drawing  enough,  at  odd  moments,  to  untie  the  hand  of  the 
child  ;  all  the  time  with  little  lessons  in  nature-knowledge  and  the  fit 
care  of  the  body,  and  “  line  upon  line  and  precept  upon  precept  ”  of 
true  and  good  and  beautiful  behavior  ; — here  is  a  program  that -can  be 
worked  in  a  log  school-house  as  effectively  as  in  your  State  univer¬ 
sity  by  any  competent  teacher ;  provided  parents  are  willing  their 
children  should  be  children^  and  school  authorities  insist  on  keeping 
things  down  to  hard-pan."  For  this  beautiful  way  of  teaching  is  so 
delightful  to  the  children  that,  once  in  it,  the  old  order  is  reversed. 
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and  they  must  be  whipped  to  be  kept  away  from  school ;  and  the 
wisest  man  who  looks  on  would  give  all  his  honors  to  sit  once  more 
at  the  feet  of  that  gracious  school-mistress  as  a  little  child. 

I  know  just  what  I  am  saying.  I  fully  understand  that  this  is,  by 
far,  the  most  difficult  problem  in  the  new  school-life  of  the  South. 
New  England  is  still  far  behind  it  ;  the  energetic  West  is  only  in  the 
outer  courts  of  the  temple ;  but  in  every  State  I  find  a  few  schools 
that  so  beautifully  illustrate  it  that  I  am  sure  the  thing  is  possible, — 
as  all  good  things  are  possible,  if  men  and  women  will  only  consent 
to  unload  themselves  of  pride,  conceit,  hypocrisy,  and  shams,  and 
work  honestly  together  in  the  love  of  God  and  man.  But,  easy  or 
difficult,  it  matters  not.  Here  is  the  everlasting  law  for  the  fit  train¬ 
ing  of  childhood  and  youth  ;  and  in  God’s  law  of  human  growth 
there  is  no  “  North  and  no  South,”  no  respect  of  persons,  bond  or 
free,  white  or  black,  great  or  small  ;  but  all  must  begin  at  the  begin 
ning,  work  from  the  known  to  the  unknown,  and  take  no  step  in  the 
dark.  Unless  this  can  be  achieved,  or  some  fair  approach  made 
thereto,  our  education  of  all  grades  will  turn  to  dust  and  ashes  in  our 
hands,  and  a  generation  trained  in  shams  will  find  its  way  to 
the  solemn  realities  of  American  life  only  through  new  eras  of  bun- 
comb,  bankruptcy,  and  blood. 

THE  SECONDARY  AND  HIGHER  EDUCATION. 

Here  will  be  found  the  practical  solution  of  the  vexed  question  of 
the  secondary  and  higher  education,  over  which  too  many  of  our 
anxious  school-men  are  talking  themselves  into  a  heat  just  now. 
Until  this  basis  of  .all  education  is  laid  in  the  sensible  and  honest 
elementary  instruction  of  the  masses,  there  can  be  no  higher  educa¬ 
tion  except  for  the  favored  few,  and  the  secondary  instruction  will  be 
a  pompous  “delusion  and  a  snare.”  I  am  now  talking,  not  of 
the  high  culture  that  may  be  found  in  the  wilds  of  Siberia  or 
the  heart  of  Mexico ;  the  exceptional  appearance  of  genius  and 
talent  that  everywhere  looks  out  for  itself  ;  but  of  that  education  of 
the  Southern  people  which  every  true  American  desires, — except  an 
occasional  member  of  Congress,  for  whom  there  seems  too  much 
reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic  abroad  already  And,  I  repeat,  that 
only  after  the  work  of  a  full  generation,  down  in  the  deep  places, 
among  the  common  people,  will  our  Southern  States  come  to  know 
the  treasures  that  lie  buried  in  both  the  races  that  inhabit  their  soil, — 
like  the  beautiful  new  gem,  Hidinite,  first  drawn  out  from  the  mys¬ 
terious  mountain-sides  of  the  Carolinas. 

Ten  years  ago  the  parishioners  of  Phillips  Brooks,  in  Boston* 
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'  planned  a  magnificent  church,  worthy  the  fame  and  manliness  of  the 
great  preacher.  The  money  was  raised,  and  Richardson,  the  Louisi¬ 
ana  boy,  now  prince  of  Boston  architects,  was  set  to  draw  the  plan. 
There  came  forth  from  his  studio  a  noble  pile,  crowned  by  a  massive 
tower  that  should  overlook  the  city,  and  float  the  song  of  chimes 
over  among  the  Middlesex  Fells,  with  sweet  welcome  to  the  sailor 
far  out  at  sea.  But,  alas  !  this  goodly  temple  must  be  reared  on 
piles,  driven  into  the  shaky  ground  of  New  Boston’s  aristocratic 
Back  Bay.  Before  the  foundations  were  half  laid  the  disgusting  piles 
began  to  “  wabble  ”  down.  And,  finally,  the  great  architect  was 
compelled  to  “  razee  ”  his  plan,  and  leaveo  ut  the  lofty  magnificence  011 
which  his  heart  was  set.  So  the  church  is  there,  a  wonder  of  ecclesi¬ 
astical  architecture,  with  the  stump  of  the  great  tower  shingled  with 
tiles,  waiting  for  the  under-world  of  the  Back  Bay  to  “materialize  ” 
to  solid  ground.  Even  so  do  I  find  the  noblest  advocates  of  the 
higher  education  all  up  and  down  our  Southland.  No  lack  of  bright 
boys  and  ambitious  girls  in  every  class  or  in  either  race.  No  special 
deficiency  in  c.xcellent  professors  and  university  men  ;  indeed.  Har¬ 
vard  and  Oxford  and  every  wealthy  Northern  university  find  the 
new  South  excellent  recruiting  ground  for  their  most  important 
chairs.  But  when  the  average  pupil  comes  up  to  the  academy,  the 
expert  must  too  often  face  the  problem  that  never  yet  was  solved  : 
how,  with  one  hand,  to  reconstruct  a  false  elementary  education,  and, 
with  the  other,  build  up  the  secondary  and  higher  culture  which  the 
student  desires. 

At  present,  outside  a  score  or  two  of  cities  in  a  region  as  large  as 
Europe,  all  that  can  be  reasonably  demanded  of  the  Southern  people 
is  to  keep  up  their  State  university,  their  agricultural  and  normal  in¬ 
struction  for  both  races,  and  develop  the  summer  institute  into  a  perma¬ 
nent  institution.  It  is  practieable,  in  towns  or  cities  of  one  thousand 
people,  to  organize  a  class  of  the  superior  students  of  both  races, 
especially  for  training  in  the  art  of  teaching ;  and  this  is  important 
in  towns  where  there  is  no  good  academy  for  boys  and  girls.  But 
the  true  way,  as  I  sec  it,  in  every  considerable  county  town  which 
already  has  an  established  academical  school  for  boys  or  girls,  is  that 
these  institutions  should  be  reorganized  for  the  proper  work  of  sec¬ 
ondary  education  in  the  true  modern  sense ;  divested  of  humbug, 
puff  and  cram  ;  as  liberally  endowed  as  home  or  outside  generosity 
will  warrant  ;  filled  with  thorough  teachers,  and  adjusted  to  take 
from  the  public  graded  school  for  white  childen  all  who  really  need 
superior  schooling.  Tuition  can  be  made  sufficiently  reasonable, 
with  occasional  neighborly  aid,  to  educate  every  promising  child.  Into 
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these  schools  will  be  drawn  an  increasnig  crowd  of  pupils  from  the 
country,  and,  in  ten  years,  every  really  good  academy  will  be  more 
prosperous  and  useful  than  ever  before ;  for  every  little  country 
school-house  will  be  a  feeder,  and  the  town  graded  school  will  make  it 
possible  for  the  academy  to  do  solid  and  fruitful  academical  work  and 
prepare  the  pupils  for  the  college, — which  is  now  too  often  swamped 
in  its  academical  grade,  almost  despairing  of  a  real  university  life. 
This  organization  will  serve  the  white  people  of  the  South  for  fifty 
years  with  an  admirable  system  of  education. 

The  same  work  is  already  being  done  for  the  colored  folk  in  the 
excellent  institutions  planted  in  every  Southern  State  by  Northern 
benev'olence,  in  several  States  subsidized  by  the  Legislature,  already 
one  of  the  most  powerful  factors  in  the  deviation  of  the  freedmen. 
These  great  schools  are  growing  in  the  estimation  of  all  thoughtful 
Southern  men,  and  will  become  the  final  universities  for  the  upper 
strata  of  the  seven  millions  of  the  colored  race.  Of  course,  all  this 
will  come  a  good  deal  sooner  if  the  teachers,  patrons,  and  friends  of 
the  academies  and  colleges  can  be  made  to  see  that  the  people’s  com¬ 
mon,  elementary  school  is  neither  “  godless,”  nor  shiftless,  nor  a 
humbug  in  any  way,  when  made  the  reality  it  now  is  in  hundreds  of 
Southern  towns  and  in  many  a  favored  spot  in  the  open  country. 
They  will  see  that  the  people’s  common  school  is  the  best  friend  of 
the  secondary  and  higher  education,  without  which  these  will  flounder 
on  through  constant  failure,  and  come  up  cheerfully  to  its  support. 


THE  FREE  LIBRARY. 

Every  country  school-house,  every  graded  school,  should  /ay  the 
foundation  of  a  free  library,  in  a  collection  of  good  books  and  peri¬ 
odicals,  for  the  children  and  youth  of  the  neighborhood.  Fifty  vol¬ 
umes  contributed  by  the  reading  families  of  a  country  school  ;  a 
dozen  good  children’s  papers,  passed  in  from  village  homes  ;  a  dona¬ 
tion  of  good  reading  to  the  academy  ;  a  modern  endowment  for  the 
college  library,  is  practicable  everywhere.  It  will  be  of  small  use  to 
teach  the  four  millions  of  our  Southern  children  and  youth  to  read,  if 
they  are  turned  over  to  the  mercies  of  the  dime  novel,  the  Devil’s 
Weekly,  and  the  diabolical  side  of  the  daily  press.  Every'  steamboat 
that  lands  on  a  Southern  river  port  discharges  a  swarm  of  rats  to 
plague  the  people,  and  many  a  railroad  that  penetrates  your  moun¬ 
tain  recesses,  or  bridges  your  bayous,  disgorges  the  more  mischievous 
pest  of  vile  reading, — the  vilest  nuisance  of  metropolitan  life.  Now 
the  only  sure  defence  against  a  bad  book  or  newspaper  is  to  teach  our 
children  to  prefer  a  good  book,  and  to  stop  the  paper  until  it  is  clean. 
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And  this  training  of  a  general  taste  for  good  reading  cannot  begin 
too  soon,  and  is  just  as  important  as  any  other  function  of  school  life. 
The  free  library  and  superior  journalism  are  the  literary  university 
of  the  mass  of  the  American  people  ;  the  complement  of  good  preach¬ 
ing,  lecturing,  and  public  speaking  of  all  sorts  ;  a  most  vital  part  of 
that  grandest  of  all  human  educational  agencies,  the  University  of 
American  Life.  Our.  wealthy  Southern  men  at  home,  and  those  who 
go  to  manoeuver  their  millions  in  Wall  street,  should  be  called  upon 
to  lay  the  foundations  of  good  libraries  where  they  can  best  be  laid 
in  connection  with  the  school.  And  I  would  say  to  the  Northern 
philanthropist  :  Plant  a  generous  library  of  good  books  in  every  grow¬ 
ing  Southern  community. 

INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION. 

I  have  but  a  brief  space  to  give  to  the  great  theme  of  industrial 
education,  now  looming  above  our  horizon,  concerning  which,  just 
now,  there  is  more  flying  of  chaff  with  less  outcome  of  wheat  than  on 
any  threshing-floor  in  America. 

My  conclusion  on  industrial  education  in  the  South  runs  about  in 
this  way.  To-day,  as  I  read  the  statistics  of  Southern  Industry,  I  see 
that  somebody  is  prodigiously  at  work  in  every  corner  of  its  broad  do¬ 
main,  and  think  that  stern  schoolmaster,  necessity,  can  be  trusted, 
for  the  next  generation,  to  wield  a  very  sharp  pitchfork  about  the 
waistband  of  every  “  lazy  ”  Southern  man  or  woman, — a  method  a  good 
deal  more  effective  than  any  schoolmaster’s  recipe  of  industrial 
education.  I  think  laziness  is  not  our  natural  vice,  and  have  little 
patience  with  the  people  who  expect  American  children  to  get  their 
own  living  or  American  boys  and  girls  to  shoulder  the  burdens  that 
only  belong  to  mature  life.  But  I  do  see  that  the  great  lack,  to-day, 
of  the  South  is  that  general  intelligence  in  several  millions  of  its 
laboring  class,  of  both  races,  which  always,  in  this  country,  ultimates 
itself  in  more  profitable,  because  better,  more  skillful  and  varied  in¬ 
dustries.  The  radical  help  for  this  lack  is  not  what  is  sometimes 
called  industrial  training ;  but  it  is  the  thorough  elementary  school¬ 
ing  that  will  wake  up  the  mind  and  train  the  faculty  of  the  children 
of  these  illiterate  and  unskilled  workers.  The  testimony  of  every 
civilized  nation  is  to  the  effect  that  the  final  outcome  of  good  school¬ 
ing  is  a  gradual  expansion  and  uplifting  of  industrial  life.  The  finest 
tool  of  all  is  the  human  mind,  and  the  man  who  can  take  his  own 
mind  by  the  handle  and  turn  it,  in  school -boy  phrase,  “  every  which 
way,”  is  the  leader  in  every  region  of  industrial  no  less  than  spiritual 
life.  Book  cramming  does  not  make  skilled  workers.  Sham  teach- 
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ing  ultimates  in  an  epidemic  of  “big  head,”  with  no  corresponding 
growth  of  brain  or  skill  of  hand.  But  the  blessed  new  education, — the 
natural,  divine,  God’s  method  of  teaching  and  training  the  child; — will 
send  forth  the- Southern  boy  and  girl  of  a  coming  generation  in  a  way 
that  will  make  many  a  dead  prophet  of  dismay  in  Northern  and 
Southern  graveyards  turn  in  his  coffin  with  supernatural  surprise. 


TECHNICAL  AND  ART  EDUCATION. 

Meanwhile,  in  every  city,  the  leading  class  of  women  can  establish 
schools  for  the  training  of  servants,  and,  by  discriminating  in  favor  of 
the  best,  gradually  get  the  Southern  household  on  firm  foundations 
of  skilled  labor  and  domestic  science  in  the  kitchen.  The  State 
agricultural  colleges  can  do  anything  the  people  need,  as  soon  as  the 
people  understand  that  agriculture  is  as  surely  a  science  as  chemistry, 
and  that  country-life  in  the  South  can  be  made  the  most  attractive, 
comfortable,  wholesome,  and  truly  refined  of  any  land.  Our  colored 
universities  should,  more  and  more,  become  schools  of  skilled  labor, 
and  every  graduate  should  go  forth  to  become  a  missionary  of  skilled 
industry,  wherever  he  lives  or  whatever  he  does.  In  every  leading 
city  the  women’s  association  for  the  encouragement  of  art  should  be 
pushed  with  vigor  till  it  becomes  a  proper  school  for  the  female 
artisan,  who  will  be  needed  before  the  present  girls  have  passed  the 
Rubicon  of  middle  life.  There  are  more  than  a  hundred  ways,  all 
respectable,  by  which  a  girl  in  Massachusetts  can  earn  an  honest 
living,  and  thousands  of  Massachusetts  women,  including  teachers,  are 
said  to  be  earning  from  i,oooto  3,000  dollars  a  year.  The  South  is  to 
grow  in  wealth  and  the  demand  for  manufactured  articles,  for  use  and 
ornament,  more  rapidly  every  year.  Why  should  not  the  multitudes 
of  its  young  women,  now  longing  for  something  profitable  to  do,  be 
trained  at  home  for  this  profitable  work?  Why  should  every  West¬ 
ern  railroad  groan  under  the  army  of  its  young  men  drifting  from  the 
older  Southern  States  to  the  wilderness,  while  no  country  in  the 
world  gives  fairer  invitation  to  every  form  of  useful  and  beautiful  in¬ 
dustry,  in  the  region  of  skilled  activity  ?  The  colored  people  of  the 
South  have  in  them  remarkable  capabilities  as  operators  and  workers 
in  ornamental  manufactures,  and  the  men  who  do  not  or  will  not  see 
it,  seem  to  me  like  the  farmer  who  turns  his  back  on  the  expert  who 
assures  him  that  the  hundred  acres  of  his  roughest  land  cover  a  mine 
of  coal  or  iron  that,  fitly  worked,  will  bring  him  out  a  millionaire.  All 
this  will  come  with  the  growing  education  of  the  masses.  Why  not 
let  it  come  now  for  these  people,  and  not  wait  for  swarms  of  foreign- 
born  workers  to  come  in  and  reap  the  harvest  that  belongs  to  them? 
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And  with  this  will  come  all  higher  culture  in  music  and  literature  and 
art ;  while  the  beautiful  social  life  that  has  always  been  the  pride  of 
its  upper  class  will  gradually  make  its  way  downward  and  freshen 
and  gladden  and  sweeten  every  Southern  home. 

NATIONAL  AID  FOR  EDUCATION. 

Now,  when  I  stand  before  a  committee  of  Congress  or  an  audience 
in  Massachusetts  or  Minnesota,  and  say  the  Nation  shou/d  help  the 
Southern  people  in  this  mighty  enterprise  of  building  for  4,000,000 
children  and  youth,  I  speak  in  view  of  all  I  have  said.  I  remem ',er 
that,  in  1865,  Southern  education  was  in  the  dust,  and  that,  in  1885, 
its  higher  education  will  have  been  placed  on  its  feet  better  than  ever; 
the  public  school  established  in  every  State,  for  both  races;  in  every 
State  improving  every  year ;  and  that  by  the  twentieth  year  from 
1865,  probably  nearly  20,000000  of  dollars  will  be  expended  by  the 
Southern  people,  of  their  own  money,  on  Building  for  the  Children. 
I  ask  the  nation  to  help  the  Southern  people  because  no  people,  under 
similar  disadvantages,  has  done  so  big  a  job  of  helping  itself  I  ask  it, 
because  it  is  constitutional  and  in  the  direct  line  of  jiublic  policy, 
from  the  foundation  of  the  Confederacy  that  preceded  the  Union. 
Every  American  State  has  received  and  used  national  money ;  the 
northwestern  and  southwestern  States,  millions  on  millions  in  land 
grants  for  education.  Every  State  has  indorsed  the  policy  of  national 
aid  to  education,  over  and  over,  by  receiving  and  using  such  ap¬ 
propriations.  The  common  school  fund  of  Kentucky  was  founded  on 
the  surplus  revenue  distributed  in  1836  by  the  General  Government, 
as  was  the  school  fund,  in  part,  of  .several  of  the  States.  The  only 
“humiliation”  in  receiving  such  aid  would  come  with  the  improper 
use  of  the  money  ;  and,  after  the  lessons  of  two  generations,  I  believe 
the  Southern  p^eoplc  know  how  to  apply  money  for  the  children.  Of 
course,  such  aid  should  only  be  given  for  a  time  to  stimulate,  and  not 
take  the  place  of,  home  effort ;  and  should  be  distributed  by  each 
State  according  to  wise  legislation  in  Congress.  I  believe  the  people 
will  demand  national  aid  for  education  as  soon  as  they  know  what  it 
means. 

THE  FOUNDATIONS. 

In  this  way,  as  I  see  it,  can  we  alone  dry  up  the  sources  of  evil 
doing  in  our  land.  Every  State,  city  and  county  in  this  republic  has 
under  it  an  open  slough,  through  which  the  all-pervading  national 
barbarism,  home  and  foreign,  that  rolls  its  foul  and  festering  sub¬ 
terranean  tide  from  Maine  to  Mexico,  disgorges  its  hideous  malaria. 
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I  never  lived  in  any  city  where  that  malaria  of  barbarism  would  not 
make  “the  whole  head  sick  and  the  whole  heart  faint,”  imless  every 
good  man  and  woman  and  child  was  summoned  to  cast  in  disin¬ 
fectants,  and  toil  and  “pray  without  ceasing”  to  keep  it  down.  I 
find,  nowhere,  a  more  devoted.  God-fearing,  and  resolute  band  of  God’s 
minute-men  and  women  standing  by  this  opening  into  hell  than  in 
every  State  and  city  of  the  South  in  which  I  have  put  my  foot  for  the 
past  four  years.  And  I  realize  that  one  good  way  to  shut  off  the 
fumes  of  the  pit  in  Boston  is  to  come  down  “  to  the  help  of  the  Lord 
against  the  mighty”  in  New  Orleans.  Every  brav^e  soul  in  New 
England  stands  more  erect  with  every  blast  on  the  bugle-horn  of 
Haygood  and  Curry.  I  know  of  no  way  to  dry  up  the  sources  of 
every  sort  of  folly  and  wickedness  in  our  beloved  land  except  God’s 
original  method  to  put  a  wise,  good  man  in  the  place  of  every  foolish, 
wicked  man ;  to  put  a  good  mother  into  every  family,  a  good 
minister  in  every  church,  a  good  teacher  in  every  school.  I  believe 
the  American  people,  North  and  South,  are  quietly  but  effectually 
getting  out  of  the  hands  of  little  “  statesmen,”  with  their  little  patent 
right  contrivances  for  “saving  the  country  ”  by  a  new  plank  in  an  old 
platform,  or  a  new  phrase  in  an  old  political  resolution.  The  loud 
conflicts  of  parties  and  sects  and  classes,  with  all  that  makes  for 
separation  and  hatred  and  disintegration,  will  still  rage  in  the  upper 
air.  But,  as  the  years  roll  on,  the  central,  solid  aristocracy  of  mind 
and  soul  and  hand  in  this  great  country  will  find  itself,  through  all 
disguises,  and  will  “  settle  down  ”  to  the  second  century’s  work  of 
building  the  new  Republic  on  foundations  that  cannot  be  moved  — 
while  Building  for  the  Children,  in  every  school,  in  every  church,  in 
every  home  in  this,  our  beloved  country, —  before  all  others  favored  of 
God,  beyond  all  other  nations  the  hope  of  good  men  around  the  globe. 
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QUINTILIAN. 

BY  W.  H.  VENABLE. 

Mommsen,  the  best  authority  on  Roman  education,  draws  a  vivid 
contrast  between  the  Grecian  and  the  Roman  character,  showing  the 
former  eager  to  promote  individual  freedom,  and  the  latter  resolute 
to  repress  it.  The  historian  says  that  the  Roman  judgment  “  deemed 
every  one  a  bad  citizen  who  wished  to  be  different  from  his  fellows.” 
What  culture  was  to  Athens,  law  was  to  Rome.  Hence  the  su¬ 
premacy  of  civil  power  in  Rome ;  the  subordination  of  people  to 
potentate,  and  of  family  to  father.  The  Roman  husband  was  abso¬ 
lute  monarch  over  wife  and  child,  yet  wife  and  child  felt  no  degrada¬ 
tion  since,  they  regarded  their  subjection  as  inevitably  fixed  by  the 
just  ruling  of  the  gods.  How  rigid  the  fabric  of  old  Roman  society ! 
It  was  as  hard  and  inflexible  as  a  suit  of  iron  mail. 

Rights,  duties,  obligations,  being  sharply  defined, — the  purpose  of 
life  being  clearly  recognized  as  service  to  the  state  directed  by  law, — 
education  must  force  every  child  into  the  path  prescribed  for  him. 
The  training  of  Roman  youth,  in  early  times,  was  the  shaping  of 
Romans,  not  the  developing  of  men.  The  Roman  must  fight, — 
therefore  his  body  was  inured  to  hardship.  His  physical  e.xercises 
were  useful  rather  than  graceful.  The  Roman  must  obey.  The 
oldest  Roman  school-book  was  the  Twelve  Tables,  the  code  of  laws. 
This  was  committed  to  memory  by  every  boy.  The  Roman  must 
speak  in  public.  Correct  and  forcible  delivery  was  taught  in  every 
school. 

There  is  no  series  of  events  in  history  more  interesting  or  profit¬ 
able  to  the  student  of  educational  philosophy  than  that  embracing 
the  intellectual  relations  of  Rome  with  Greece.  Every  youth  in  the 
high  school  knows  that  Greece  conquered  her  conquerors  by  the 
might  of  culture.  Who  can  resist  fate  The  Romans  at  first  feared 
and  hated  Grecian  ideas.  They  dreaded  education,  regarding  it  as  a 
“  disequalizer  ”  of  men.  They  also  feared,  with  good  reason,  the 
corrupting  influence  of  luxurious  Athenian  life.  Cato,  the  Censor, 
moved  in  the  Roman  Senate  to  dismiss  certain  Greek  ambassadors, 
who,  as  Milton  quaintly  says,  ”  tooke  occasion  to  give  the  City  a  tast 
of  their  Philosophy.”  Cato  would  none  of  that  dangerous  dynamite. 
Yet  he  himself  was  induced  to  study  Greek  in  his  old  age,  and  his 
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grandson  spent  his  last  hours  reading  the  divine  Plato.  The  Roman 
conquerors  were  conquered  indeed.  Their  very  slaves  became  their 
rulers,  swaying  the  sceptre  of  intellectual  power.  No  force  can  be 
destroyed.  The  wave  of  Roman  civilization  combined  withthat  of 
Grecian,  and  the  cumulated  billow  rolled  on. 

Each  nation  has  a  predominant  genius.  Each  banks  its  capital 
sooner  or  later,  in  the  treasury  of  the  world’s  progress.  The  wealth 
of  Rome  was  law  and  order.  The  riches  of  Athens  was  culture. 
Modern  nations  draw  interest  on  the  two  vast  funds  consolidated. 

Athens  elaborated  noble  systems  of  education.  Socrates,  Plato, 
Aristotle,  created  pedagogics  for  P'urope.  The  Roman  mind  could 
not  improve  the  theories  which  Grecian  philosophy  had  devised. 
Hence  there  are  no  eminent  Latin  authorities  on  the  principles  of 
education. 

Livius  Andronicus  translated  the  Odyssey  into  Latin  207  B  C.,  and 
this  was  used  as  a  text-book.  Greek  schoolmasters  flocked  to  Rome; 
many  were  purchased  as  private  tutors.  A  specially  elegant  article 
of  Athenian  pedagogue  brought  as  high  as  200,000  sesterces,  or  about 
$10,000.  It  became  a  custom  for  Roman  youth  to  go  to  distant 
cities  to  pufsue  special  studies,  as  modern  American  students  go  to 
London,  Paris,  or  Berlin.  Rhodes  was  famous  for  her  schools  of 
Rhetoric  ;  Athens  for  Philosophy ;  Ale.xandria  for  Science. 

Pliny  the  Younger,  in  a  .somewhat  celebrated  letter  to  Cornelius 
Tacitus,  writes  :  “  Being  lately  at  Comum,  the  place  of  my  nativity, 
a  young  lad,  son  to  one  of  my  neighbors,  made  me  a  visit.  I  asked 
him  whether  he  studied  rhetoric,  and  where  ?  He  told  me  ho  did,  and 
at  Mediolanum.  And  why  not  here  ?  Becau.se,  said  his  father,  who 
came  with  him,  we  have  no  professors.”  Pliny  goes  on  to  say  how 
he  argued  with  the  boy’s  father  and  others  to  persuade  them  to  estab¬ 
lish  a  home  college,  offering  to  pay  one-third  of  the  cost  himself. 
“Your  sons,”  he  says,  “will  by  these  means  receive  their  education 
where  they  received  their  birth,  and  be  accustomed  from  their  in¬ 
fancy  to  inhabit  and  affect  their  native  soil.  You  may  be  able  to  pro¬ 
cure  professors  of  such  distinguished  abilities  that  the  neighboring 
towns  shall  be  glad  to  draw  their  learning  from  hence;  and  as  you 
now  send  your  children  to  foreigners  for  education,  may  foreigners  in 
their  turn  flock  hither  for  their  instruction.”' 

The  so-called  “seven  liberal  arts”  of  antiquity  were  grammar, 
rhetoric,  philosophy,  arithmetic,  geometry,  astronomy,  and  music. 
These  became  the  established  curriculum.  They  held  their  place  as 
the  essentials  of  a  finished  training  for  hundreds  of  years, — in  fact, 
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through  the  middle  ages.  They  are  still  included  as  organic  to  every 
course  of  study. 

I  said  there  are  no  eminent  Latin  authorities  on  the  principles  of 
education.  Varro,  the  most  learned  of  the  ancient  Romans,  a  cor¬ 
respondent  of  Cicero  and  a  friend  of  Caj.sar,  wrote  treatises  on  edu¬ 
cation,  but  they  are  lost.  In  his  time  the  Greek  system  of  schooling 
prevailed  in  Italy.  Cicero  was  deeply  interested  in  education,  and 
wrote  on  the  subject.  He  honors  the  teacher’s  profession,  and  ex¬ 
pressly  says,  in  his  egotistic  way,  “  As  to  whatever  service  I  have 
performed,  if  I  have  performed  any  to  the  state,  I  came  to  it  after 
being  furnished  and  adorned  with  knowledge  by  teachers  and 
learning.” 

The  man  who  embodied  the  principles  of  Romanized  Grecian  edu¬ 
cation  in  language  was  not  born  until  more  than  eighty  years  after 
Cicero  died.  Thoughts  are  lived  before  they  are  written.  As  Plato 
came  after  Pericles,  so  Quintilian  came  after  Augustus.  I  do  not 
mean  to  put  Quintilian  on  a  par  with  Plato.  Quintilian  is  the  best 
exponent  we  have  of  Roman  education.  He  is  not  a  great,  original 
philosopher,  but  an  excellent  summer-up  of  other  men’s  philosophy, — 
a  shrewd,  practical,  common-sense  man  of  much  learning  and  rare 
powers  of  expression.  He  was  a  clever,  communicative  Roman  law¬ 
yer  and  teacher,  with  a  “long”  head,  a  good  heart,  a  sharp  pen,  a  j 
keen  wit,  and  a  commanding  social  position. 

Quintilian  was  born  at  Caluguras  on  the  Ebro  river,  about  40  A.  D., 
some  eight  years  before  the  birth  of  Juvenal.  He  removed  to  Rome, 
where  he  became  a  pleader,  and  afterwards  a  teacher  of  oratory.  He 
established  a  school  in  the  eighth  year  of  the  reign  of  Domitian, 
and  received  a  salary  of  $4,000  out  of  the  public  treasury.  More¬ 
over,  his  pupils,  many  of  whom  were  distinguished,  must  have  paid 
him  large  fees,  for  he  amassed  property.  Juvenal,  in  one  of  his 
satires,  after  speaking  of  the  reluctance  of  fathers  to  pay  for  their 
sons’  education,  and  the  miserable  condition  of  teachers  in  general, 
asks,  “  Where,  then,  did  Quintilian  get  money  to  pay  for  so  many 
estates.^  .  .  .  It  is  good  fortune !  Yes!  Quintilian  was  indeed 

lucky,  but  he  is  a  greater  rarity  even  than  a  white  crow.”  Quintilian 
spent  about  twenty  years  in  teaching,  and  his  famous  work  on  the 
Instruction  of  an  Orator  shows  on  every  page  evidence  of  the  au¬ 
thor’s  experience.  The  treatise  is  not  a  fine-spun  theory,  but  a  well- 
woven  record  of  actual  school-mastering.  The  book  is  saturated  with 
the  life  of  its  writer,  and  this  personal  element  makes  it  entertaining 
to  this  day.  I  find  its  charm  to  hold  after  a  second  and  a  third 
perusal,  and  I  venture  to  transcribe  for  the  pages  of  Education  a 
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few  of  the  passages  that  seem  worthy  of  study  as  literature  and  as 
pedagogical  science. 

While  engaged  in  the  composition  of  his  “  Institutes,”  Quintilian  • 
was  intrusted  with  the  education  of  two  of  Domitian’s  grand-nephews. 

In  the  introduction  to  the  sixth  book  he  laments  the  death  of  his 
wife  and  children.  He  says  :  “  My  youngest  son  dying  when  he  had 
just  passed  his  fifth  year,  took  from  me,  as  it  were,  the  sight  of  my 
eyes.  .  .  .  Such  a  child,  even  if  he  had  been  the  son  of  a 

stranger,  would  have  won  my  love.  It  was  the  will,  too,  of  insidious 
Fortune,  with  a  view  to  torture  me  the  more  severely,  that  he  should 
show  more  affection  for  me  than  for  any  one  else;  that  he  should 
prefer  me  to  his  nurses,  to  his  grandfather  who  educated  him,  and  to 
all  such  as  gain  the  love  of  children  at  that  age.  ...  I  then 
rested  for  my  only  hope  and  pleasure  on  my  younger  son,  my  little 
Quintilian,  and  he  might  have  sufficed  to  console  me,  for  he  did  not 
put  forth  merely  flowers,  like  the  other,  but,  having  entered  his  tenth 
year,  certain  well-formed  fruits.  I  swear  by  my  own  sufferings,  by 
the  sorrowful  testimony  of  my  own  feelings,  by  his  own  shade,  Vhe 
deity  that  my  grief  worships,  that  I  discerned  in  him  such  e.xcel- 
lencies  of  mind  that  the  dread  of  such  a  thunder-stroke  might  have 
been  felt  even  from  that  cause,  as  it  has  been  generally  observed  that 
precocious  maturity  is  most  liable  to  early  death.  He  had,  also,  every 
adventitious  advantage,  agreeableness  and  clearness  of  voice,  sweet¬ 
ness  of  tone,  and  a  peculiar  facility  of  sounding  every  letter  in  either 
language,  as  if  he  had  been  born  to  speak  that  only.  But  these  were 
still  only  promising  appearances  ;  he  had  greater  qualities, — fortitude, 
resolution,  and  strength,  —  to  resist  pain  and  fear ;  for,  with  what 
courage,  with  what  admiration  on  the  part  of  his  physicians,  did  he 
endure  an  illness  of  eight  months  !  How  he  did  console  me  at  the 
last !  How,  when  he  was  losing  his  senses,  and  unable  to  recognize 
me,  did  he  fix  his  thoughts  in  delirium  only  on  learning.”* 

The  reader,  if  he  be  a  man  of  feeling,  will  not  get  over  this  touch¬ 
ing  passage  without  emotion  ;  to  me  the  last  sentence  seems  pathetic, 
in  a  way  of  which  the  writer,  perhaps,  was  unconscious,  for  it  sug¬ 
gests  the  probability  that  the  gentle  “  little  Quintilian  ”  may  have 
been  educated  into  eternity.  The  hardest  thing  for  an  ambitious 
father,  or  an  enthusiastic  preceptor,  is  to  forbear  urging  a  preco¬ 
cious  child. 

Quintilian  endorsed  Plato  in  the  belief  that  youth  is  the  time  for 
toil.  He  says  it  is  not  to  be  apprehended  that  boys  will  suffer  from 


^This  and  the  extracts  which  follow  are  taken  from  Watson’s  literal  translation  of 
Quintilian’s  “  Institutes.” 
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overwork,  bodily  or  mental.  “  The  temper  of  boys  is  better  able  to 
Lear  labor  than  that  of  men.”  “  Yet  some  relaxation  is  to  be  allowed 
to  all  :  not  only  because  there  is  nothing  that  can  bear  perpetual 
labor,  but  because  application  to  learning  depends  on  the  will,  which 
cannot  be  forced.  Boys,  accordingly,  when  reinvigorated  and  re¬ 
freshed,  bring  more  sprightliness  to  their  learning,  and  a  more  de¬ 
termined  spirit,  which  for  the  most  part  spurns  compulsion.  Nor 
will  play  in  boys  displease  me  ;  it  is  also  a  sign  of  vivacity ;  and  I 
cannot  expect  that  he  who  is  dull  and  spiritless  will  be  of  an  eager 
disposition  in  his  studies,  when  he  is  indifferent  even  to  that  excite¬ 
ment  which  is  natural  to  his  age.”  While  Quintilian  advocates  a 
stalwart  training,  and  scorns  “  that  delicacy  of  education  which  we 
call  fondness,  which  weakens  all  the  powers  of  the  body  and  mind,” 
he  strongly  objects  to  corporal  punishment.  “  That  boys  should  suf¬ 
fer  corporal  punishment,”  he  says,  “  though  it  be  a  received  custom, 
I  by  no  means  approve;  first,  because  it  is  a  disgrace,  and  a  punish¬ 
ment  for  slaves,  and  in  reality  an  affront ;  secondly,  because,  if  a 
boy’s  disposition  be  so  abject  as  not  to  be  mended  by  reproof,  he  will 
be  hardened  even  to  stripes  ;  and,  lastly,  because  if  one  who  regu¬ 
larly  exacts  his  tasks  be  with  him,  there  will  not  be  the  least  need  of 
any  such  chastisement.” 

Our  Roman  schoolmaster  thinks  that  “  no  part  of  a  child’s  life 
should  be  exempt  from  tuition.”  "  Let  us  not  lose  even  the  earliest 
period  of  life,  and  so  much  the  less,  as  the  elements  of  learning  de¬ 
pend  on  the  memory  alone.”  “  The  chief  symptom  of  ability  in 
children  is  memory ;  the  next  is  imitation.” 

Quintilian  takes  a  very  encouraging  view  of  the  educability  of  the 
average  boy.  He  says  :  “  Let  the  father,  as  soon  as  his  son  is  born, 
conceive,  first  of  all,  the  best  possible  hopes  of  him,  for  he  will  thus 
grow  the  more  solicitous  about  his  improvement  from  the  very  begin¬ 
ning  ;  since  it  is  a  complaint  without  foundation,  that  ‘  to  very  few 
people  is  granted  the  faculty  of  comprehending  what  is  imparted  to 
them,  and  that  most,  through  dullness  of  understanding,  lose  their 
labor  and  their  time.’  For,  on  the  contrary,  you  will  find  the  greater 
number  of  men  both  ready  in  conceiving  and  quick  in  learning,  since 
such  quickness  is  natural  to  man  ;  and  as  birds  are  born  to  fly,  horses 
to  run,  and  wild  beasts  to  show  fierceness,  so  to  us  peculiarly  belong 
activity  and  sagacity  of  understanding,  whence  the  origin  of  the 
mind  is  thought  to  be  from  Heaven.  But  dull  and  unteachable  per¬ 
sons  are  no  more  produced  in  the  course  of  nature  than  are  persons 
marked  by  monstrosity  and  deformity ;  such  are  certainly  but  few. 
It  will  be  a  proof  of  this  assertion,  that,  among  boys,  good  promise 
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is  shown  in  the  far  greater  number  ;  and,  if  it  passes  off  in  the  prog¬ 
ress  of  time,  it  is  manifest  that  it  was  not  natural  ability,  but  care 
that  was  wanting.  But  one  surpasses  another,  you  will  say,  in 
ability.  I  grant  that  this  is  true  ;  but  only  so  far  as  to  accomplish 
more  or  less,  whereas  there  is  no  one  who  has  not  gained  something 
by  study.” 

Discussing  the  relation  of  natural  ability  and  culture,  our  author 
says  :  “  If  you  suppose  either  to  be  independent  of  the  other,  nature 
will  be  able  to  do  much  without  learning;  but  learning  will  be  of  no 
avail  without  the  assistance  of  nature.  But  if  they  be  united  in 
equal  parts  I  shall  be  inclined  to  think  that,  when  both  arc  but 
moderate,  the  influence  of  nature  is  nevertheless  greater  ;  but  finished 
orators,  I  consider,  owe  more  to  learning  than  to  nature.  Thus  the 
best  husbandman  cannot  improve  soil  of  no  fertility,  while  from  fer¬ 
tile  ground  something  good  will  be  produced  even  without  the  aid  of 
the  husbandman  ;  yet,  if  the  husbandman  bestows  his  labor  on  rich 
land,  he  will  produce  more  effect  than  the  goodness  of  the  soil  itself. 
Had  Praxiteles  attempted  to  hew  a  statue  out  of  a  mill-stone,  I  should 
have  preferred  it  to  an  unhewn  block  of  Parian  marble ;  but  if  that 
statuary  had  fashioned  the  marble,  more  value  would  have  accrued  to 
it  from  his  own  workmanship  than  was  in  the  marble  itself.  In  a 
word,  nature  is  the  material  for  learning, — the  one  forms,  the  other 
is  formed.  Art  can  do  nothing  without  material ;  material  has  its 
own  nature  even  independent  of  art ;  but  perfection  of  art  is  of  more 
consequence  than  perfection  of  material.” 

Quintilian  treats  the  important  subject  of  diversity  of  natural 
gifts  with  wonderful  discrimination  and  clearness.  “  Two  things,” 
he  remarks,  “are  especially  to  be  avoided, — one  to  attempt  what  can¬ 
not  be  accomplished,  and  the  other  to  divert  a  pupil  from  what  he 
does  well  to  something  else  for  which  he  is  less  qualified.”  Yet  he 
believes  in  harmonious  development,  and  does  not  think  “  that  any 
good  quality,  which  is  innate,  should  be  detracted,  but  that  whatever 
is  inactive  or  deficient  should  be  invigorated  or  supplied.” 

Some  pungent  observations  are  made  on  precocity.  “  That  pre¬ 
cocious  sort  of  talent  scarcely  ever  comes  to  good  fruit.  Such  are 
those  who  do  little  things  easily,  and,  impelled  by  impudence,  show 
at  once  all  they  can  accomplish  in  such  matters.  But  they  succeed 
only  in  what  is  ready  to  their  hand  ;  they  string  words  together,  ut¬ 
tering  them  with  an  intrepid  countenance,  not  in  the  least  dis¬ 
couraged  by  bashfulness,  and  do  little,  but  do  it  readily.  There  is 
no  real  pow’er  behind,  or  any  that  rests  on  deeply  fixed  roots ;  but 
they  are  like  seeds  which  have  been  scattered  on  the  surface  of  the 
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ground  and  shoot  up  prematurely,  and  like  grass  that  resembles  corn, 
and  grows  yellow,  with  empty  ears,  before  the  time  of  harvest. 
Their  efforts  give  pleasure,  as  compared  with  their  years  ;  but  their 
progress  conies  to  a  stand,  and  our  wonder  diminishes  ” 

Quintilian’s  model  pupil  is  described  in  these  words  :  “  Let  the 
boy  be  given  to  me  whom  praise  stimulates,  whom  honor  delights, 
who  weeps  when  he  is  unsuccessful.  His  powers  must  be  cultivated  j 
under  the  influence  of  ambition  ;  reproach  will  sting  him  to  the 
quick  ;  honor  will  invite  him  ;  and  in  such  a  boy  I  shall  never  be  ap¬ 
prehensive  of  indifference.” 

The  “  Institutes  ”  does  not  stop  with  the  portraiture  of  different 
types  of  pupils  ;  the  teacher  is  also  painted  in  lively  colors.  Here 
are  some  passages  of  keen  truth  :  “  The  ablest  teacher  can  teach 
little  things  if  he  will  ;  first,  because  it  is  likely  that  he  who  excels 
others  has  gained  the  most  accurate  knowledge  of  the  means  by 
which  men  attain  excellence ;  secondly,  because  method  (ratio), 
which,  with  the  best  qualified  teachers,  is  always  plainest,  is  of  great 
efficacy  in  teaching ;  and,  lastly,  because  no  man  rises  to  such  a 
height  in  greater  things  that  lesser  fade  entirely  from  his  view.  .  .  . 

It  generally  happens  that  instructions  given  by  the  most  learned  are 
far  more  easy  to  be  understood,  and  more  perspicuous  than  those  of 
others.  .  .  .  The  less  able  a  teacher  is,  the  more  obscure  will  he 

be.  For  none  are  more  pernicious  than  those  who,  having  gone 
some  little  beyond  the  first  elements,  clothe  themselves  in  a  mis¬ 
taken  persuasion  of  their  own  knowledge,  since  they  disdain  to  yield 
to  those  who  are  skilled  in  teaching.” 

“  Above  all,  and  especially  for  boys,  a  dry  master  is  to  be  avoided 
not  less  than  a  dry  soil  for  plants  that  are  still  tender.  Under  the 
influence  of  such  a  tutor  they  at  once  become  dwarfish, — looking,  as 
it  were,  toward  the  ground,  and  daring  to  aspire  to  nothing  above 
every-day  talk.  To  them  leanness  is  in  the  place  of  health,  and 
weakness  instead  of  judgment ;  and  while  they  think  it  sufficient  to 
be  free  from  fault,  they  fall  into  the  fault  of  being  free  from  merit. 
Let  not  even  maturity^  itself,  therefore,  come  too  fast ;  let  not  the 
malt,  while  yet  in  the  vat,  become  mellow, — for  so  it  will  bear  y'ears, 
and  improv'e  by  age.” 

Here  is  Quintilian’s  outline  of  the  ideal  teacher  :  “  Let  him  adopt, 
above  all  things,  the  feelings  of  a  parent  toward  his  pupils,  and  con¬ 
sider  that  he  succeeds  to  the  place  of  those  by  whom  they  were  en¬ 
trusted  to  him.  Let  him  neither  have  vices  in  himself,  nor  tolerate 
them  in  others.  Let  his  austerity  be  not  too  stern,  nor  his  affability 
too  easy,  lest  dislike  arise  from  the  one,  or  contempt  from  the  other. 
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Let  him  discourse  freely  on  what  is  honorable  and  good,  for  the 
oftener  he  admonishes  the  more  seldom  will  he  have  to  chastise. 
Let  him  not  be  of  an  angry  temper,  and  yet  not  a  conniver  at  what 
ought  to  be  corrected.  Let  him  be  plain  in  his  mode  of  teaching 
and  patient  of  labor,  but  rather  diligent  in  exacting  tasks  than  fond 
of  giving  them  of  excessive  length.  Let  him  reply  readily  to  those 
who  put  questions  to  him,  and  question  of  his  own  accord  those  who 
do  not.  In  commending  the  exercises  of  his  pupils,  let  him  be 
neither  niggardly  or  lavish  ;  for  the  one  quality  begets  dislike  of 
labor,  and  the  other  self-complacency.  In  amending  what  requires 
correction  let  him  not  be  harsh,  and,  least  of  all,  not  reproachful ; 
for  that  very  circumstance,  that  some  teacher’s  blame  as  if  they 
hated,  deters  many  young  men  from  their  proposed  course  of  study. 
Let  him  every  day  say  something,  and  even  much,  which,  when  the 
pupils  hear,  they  may  carry  away  with  them, — for  though  he  may 
point  out  to  them,  in  their  course  of  reading,  plenty  of  examples  for 
their  imitation,  y’et  the  living  voice,  as  it  is  called,  feeds  the  mind 
more  nutriment,  and  especially  the  voice  of  the  teacher,  whom  his  pu¬ 
pils,  if  they  are  but  rightly  instructed,  both  love  and  reverence.  How 
much  more  readily  vve  imitate  those  whom  we  like,  can  scarcely  be 
expressed.” 

Quintilian’s  directions  for  instructing  children  are  full  and  minute. 
As  memory  and  imitation  are  the  faculties  first  developed,  the 
talk  of  the  boy’s  nurses  must  be  on  proper  subjects,  and  correct 
in  grammar.  The  next  things  to  be  learned  after  the  nursery  stories 
are  the  fables  of  Aisop.  Verses  from  the  poets  should  be  com¬ 
mitted  to  memory.  As  soon  as  a  boy  has  learned  to  read  and  write 
he  should  be  instructed  by  the  grammarians, — that  is,  Greek  and 
Latin, — Greek  first.  This  instruction  includes  the  art  of  speak¬ 
ing.  The  directions  for  teaching  elementary  grammar,  and  what  we 
call  rhetoric  and  composition,  are  practical,  suggestive,  and  luminous. 
I  know  of  nothing  better  of  their  kind  in  any  modern  book.  The 
suggestions  on  reading  are  most  e.xcellent,  and  as  applicable  now  as 
in  ancient  times.  “  For  my  part,”  says  our  author,  “  I  would  have 
the  best  authors  commenced  at  once,  and  read  always  ;  but  I  would 
choose  the  clearest  style  and  most  intelligible.”  “  It  has  been  an 
excellent  custom  that  reading  should  begin  with  Homer  and  Vergil, 
although,  to  understand  their  merits,  there  is  needed  much  of  mature 
judgment ;  but  for  the  acquisition  of  judgment  there  is  abundanceof 
time,  for  they  will  not  be  read  but  once.”  “  Those  writings  should 
be  the  subjects  of  lectures  for  boys,  which  may  best  nourish  the 
mind  and  enlarge  the  thinking  powers  ;  for  reading  other  books, 
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which  relate  merely  to  education,  advanced  life  will  afford  sufficient 
time.”  “  The  love  of  letters  and  the  benefit  of  reading  are  bounded, 
not  by  the  time  spent  at  school,  but  by  the  extent  of  life.” 

Teachers  of  composition  may  find  a  useful  hint  in  the  following : 
“  Let  that  age  (youth)  be  daring,  invent  much,  and  delight  in  what 
it  invents,  though  it  be  often  not  sufficiently  severe  and  correct. 
The  remedy  for  exuberance  is  easy  ;  barrenness  is  incurable  by  any 
labor.  That  temper  in  boys  will  afford  me  little  hope  in  which  men¬ 
tal  effort  is  prematurely  restrained  by  judgment.  I  like  what  is  pro¬ 
duced  to  be  e.xtremely  copious,  profuse  even  beyond  the  limits  of 
propriety.  Years  will  greatly  reduce  superfluity;  judgment  will 
smooth  away  much  of  it  ;  something  will  be  worn  off,  as  it  were,  if 
there  be  but  metal  from  which  something  may  be  hewn  and  polished 
off ;  and  such  metal  there  will  be,  if  we  do  not  make  the  plates  too 
thin  at  first,  so  that  deep  cutting  may  break  it.”  In  another  place 
we  find  this  very  true  maxim  :  “  By  writing  quickly  we  are  not 
brought  to  write  well,  but  by  writing  well  we  are  brought  to  write 
quickly.” 

After  the  foundations  are  well  laid  in  reading,  writing,  and  gram¬ 
mar,  the  education  is  built  up  on  the  old  Greek  plan.  The  super¬ 
structure  consists  of  music,  geometry,  astronomy,  philosophy,  elo 
quence.  Quintilian  had  in  view  the  the  training  of  a  perfect  orator, 
as  Plato  had  that  of  a  perfect  philosopher.  Roth  conceived  an  ideal, 
completely  accomplished  man.  Plato’s  mind,  however,  was  altogether 
poetical,  while  Quintilian’s  was  altogether  practical.  Quintilian’s 
finished  man  is  the  successful  man  of  the  world,  but  Plato’s  man  is 
winged  for  other  worlds. 

The  “  Institutes  ”  is  one  of  the  very  best  books  on  pedagogy  that 
was  ever  written,  and  I  do  not  see  how  it  can  ever  be  altogether 
superseded.  It  seizes  upon  the  vital  and  the  permanent.  It  is 
crammed  full  of  sound  sense.  It  broaches  almost  every  important 
question  in  education.  I  could  excuse  the  average  lecturer  on 
“Theory  and  Practice  ”  for  stealing  Quintilian  to  substitute  for  his 
own  advanced  views.  Where  will  we  find  better  methods  of  instruo 
tion  than  tho.se  given  in  the  old  treatise  Where  finer  bits  of  criti¬ 
cism  Quintilian  actually  teaches  the  art  of  literary  criticism.  His 
comments  on  the  principal  writers  of  antiquity  have  been  the  de¬ 
light  of  generations  of  scholars. 

It  would  be  a  service  to  the  teachers’  profession,  and  to  the  read¬ 
ing  public,  if  some  competent  hand  would  compile  a  little  volume  of 
Quintiliana. 
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THE  NEW  EDUCATION. 

BY  W.  N.  HAILMANN. 


The  confusion  concerning  this  much  used  and  much  abused  terra 
renders  desirable  an  attempt  to  approach  its  definition.  The  under¬ 
taking  is  not  without  its  difficulties!,  ying  in  the  subject  itself,  in  the 
deficiencies  of  educational  science,  and  in  the  inadequacies  of  the 
circumstances  surrounding  educational  practice.  The  well-known 
difficulties  opposing  the  definition  of  education  oppose  us  here  un¬ 
diminished,  for  the  scope  of  the  new  education  is  the  same.  To 
these  are  added  the  difficulties  brought  in  by  the  term  nezv.  Educa¬ 
tion,  inasmuch  as  it  pertains  to  the  origin  and  destiny  of  man,  per¬ 
tains  to  the  Infinite,  and  in  many  of  its  phases,  old  and  new,  refuses 
to  be  defined.  Indeed,  the  New  Education,  divested  of  all  transient 
phases,  is  simply  a  new  view,  a  wider  and  deeper  view  of  the  nature 
and  dignity  of  man  ;  a  fresh  and  brighter  gleam  of  light  that  reveals 
to  us  the  insufficiency  of  previous  opinions  and  principles  of  action, 
and  a  surer  and  nearer  road  toward  our  ideals. 

From  this  it  appears  that  the  New  Education  cannot  be  confined 
to  a  limited  portion  of  the  work.  It  is  not  the  kindergarten,  nor  the 
“  Quincy  schools,”  nor  the  industrial  department  of  some  college,  nor 
the  new  curriculum  of  a  university.  It  is  a  new,  more  nearly  com¬ 
plete  statement  of  principles  to  be  followed  in  these  and  all  other 
features  of  educational  work.  If  such  a  statement  modifies  or  revo¬ 
lutionizes  previous  methods  of  work,  this  does  not  alter  the  matter. 
The  New  Education  lies  in  the  statement  of  principles,  not  in  its 
transient  or  particular  methods,  which  may  be,  and  probably  are  as 
yet,  quite  imperfect,  and  much  vitiated  by  influences  of  “  old  edu¬ 
cations.” 

It  is  evident,  too,  that  such  a  statement  must  contain  much  of  pre¬ 
vious  statements,  much  of  “  old  educations  ”  ;  for  these,  however 
one-sided  they  may  be,  were  formulated  concerning  the  same  in¬ 
finity,  by  an  equally  intense  love  of  the  true,  the  good,  and  the 
beautiful.  Nay,  it  is  impossible  to  collate  a  new,  many-sided,  quite 
comprehensive  education  from  the  material  found  in  various  one¬ 
sided  views  of  the  subject,  without  the  addition  of  a  single  new 
principle, — the  newness  lying  in  the  greater  completeness,  in  the 
many  sidedness,  in  the  superior  comprehensiveness  of  the  new  state- 
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ment ;  and  such  a  statement  would  deserve  the  name  New  Education. 
though  all  the  disciples  of  the  old  formulas  that  have  furnished  it 
material  should  clamor,  “  We  had  this  long  ago.” 

Such  a  statement,  even  if  it  should  contain  a  number  of  phases  not 
previously  recognized,  yet  inasmuch  as  it  does  contain  the  truth  of 
previous  one-sided  statements,  would,  under  certain  circumstances, 
call  forth  great  confusion  of  ideas  concerning  itself.  Earnest  one¬ 
sided  persons,  blind  to  all  but  the  phase  that  rivets  their  attention,  if 
they  are  one-sided  in  the  cause  of  some  idea  struggling  for  recog¬ 
nition,  and  recognized  in  the  new  statement,  will  greet  this  New 
Education  as  their  own  particular  gospel,  and  will  attempt  to  monopo¬ 
lize  it.  Others,  equally  one-sided,  but  in  the  service  of  a  phase  of 
truth  well  established  in  general  recognition,  will  treat  the  new  state¬ 
ment  with  contempt  and  ridicule ;  for,  inasmuch  as  it  contains  their 
truth,  they, — blind  to  all  else, — will  accuse  it  of  false  pretentions  and 
reprehensible  insolence  in  claiming  as  its  own  what  has  belonged  to 
humanity  “  from  time  immemorial.” 

The  circumstances  for  such  a  condition  of  things  could  scarcely 
be  more  favorable  than  they  are  now  in  our  own  land.  In  the  midst 
of  a  great  educational  revival  many  are  eager  to  behold  the  truth, 
and  their  very  eagerness  inclines  them  to  exclaim  wild  Eurekas 
over  every  gleam  of  light.  Others,  of  calmer  mood,  failing  to  see 
adequate  cause  for  this  wild  joy,  do  not  grant  it  even  the  deserved 
credit  of  sincerity.  This  condition  of  things  is  aided  by  the  fact 
that  educational  circles,  as  a  whole,  are  just  emerging  from  a  period 
of  empiricism  into  the  recognition  of  a  science  of  education.  Hence 
vast  numbers, — as  unknowing  children  are  apt  to  laugh  over  every  new 
thing  as  something  funny, — are  in  a  state  of  perpetual,  more  or  less 
puerile,  mirth  concerning  the  new  and  quasi-xio.'fi  things  that  greet 
their  dazzled  view. 

On  the  one  hand  we  find  the  Kindergarten,  the  ”  Quincy  Method,” 
Industrial  Training,  the  “  Griibe  Method,”  —  nay,  even  the  kitchen- 
garden  and  calisthenics, — claiming  that  theirs  is  the  New  Education. 
Now  the  fact  is,  that  most  of  these, — some  more  and  some  less, — 
represent  limited  phases  of  the  New  Education,  in  so  far  as  they  do 
their  work  in  accordance  with  its  principles.  The  kindergarten  repre¬ 
sents,  perhaps,  the  latest  complete  statement  of  the  New  Education, 
as  applied  to  the  training  of  children  between  the  ages  of  three  and 
seven.  The  “  Quincy  Method  ”  represents  an  earlier  and  less  com- 
hensive  statement  in  its  application  to  school-work.  The  “  Griibe 
Method  ”  is  a  fragment  of  an  earlier  phase  in  its  application  to  rudi¬ 
mentary  arithmetic.  The  claims  of  the  kitchen-garden  and  of  calis- 
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thenics  are  too  flimsy  to  deserve  notice.  Industrial  training,  as  such, 
is  an  outcome  of  temporary  industrial  needs,  and  has  no  intrinsic 
connection  with  the  New  Education.  The  apparent  relationship  is 
due  mainly  to  the  fact  that  the  New  Education  finds  in  manual 
training  an  indispensable  factor  of  harmonious  development ;  but  in 
aim  and  method  it  differs  widely  from  the  industrial  training. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  read  in  journals  and  hear  at  teachers’  gath¬ 
erings  more  or  less  sweeping  denunciations  of  the  very  term  “  New 
Education.”  One  proves  that  a  certain  fundamental  principle  which 
enters  into  the  make  up  of  the  New  Education,  and  which  he  igno¬ 
rantly  believes  is  claimed  itself  as  new,  is  as  old  as  Socrates. 
Another  shows  that  a  certain  particular  method  of  doing  a  limited 
portion  of  the  work  has  been  practiced  in  his  section  for  many  years. 

A  third  condemns  the  New  Education  on  the  basis  of  its  supposed 
abandonment  of  books  in  teaching,  its  supposed  “  utter  disregard  of 
discipline,”  and  other  similar  equally  groundless  imputations,  made 
honestly,  but  under  the  influence  of  constitutional  one-sidedness. 

Necessarily  the  character  and  value  of  an  educational  system  will 
depend  ultimately  on  its  innermost  essence,  on  its  basis,  which  is  its 
view  of  the  nature  and  destiny  of  man.  Now,  since  our  views  of 
man  and  his  destiny  depend  largely  on  the  experience  and  observa¬ 
tion,  on  the  growing  knowledge  and  insight  of  the  race,  it  is  evident  I 
that,  however  far  advanced  such  views  may  be,  they  will  have  their  | 
beginnings  in  the  beginnings  of  human  self-consciousness,  and  that  I 
their  roots  will  reach  back  through  all  intervening  ages  to  earliest 
stages  of  civilization.  Hence  all,  no  matter  how  far  they  may  be 
behind  the  new  statement,  in  their  own  practice,  will  recognize  in  it 
much,  perhaps  all,  of  what  they  hold  true  in  theory,  and  upon  which 
their  work  is  based  ;  but  many  fail  to  see  more.  As  of  yore,  the  I 
new  view,  which  is  in  fact  merely  a  fresher,  clearer  view,  comes 
“not  to  destroy,  but  to  fulfill,”  and  still  “  the  Pharisees  go  out  and 
consult  together  how  they  might  destroy  him.” 

For  the  New  Education  of  our  day,  Froebel  is  still  the  foremost 
exponent.  He  sees  in  mankind  a  growing  revelation  of  God,  des¬ 
tined  in  individual  man  consciously  to  approach  His  perfection.  He 
sees  in  each  individual  man  a  self-conscious,  progressive  revelation 
of  God,  a  name  around  which,  to  Froebel  and  his  New  Education, 
there  cluster  all  the  brightest  ideals  of  beauty,  wisdom,  and  virtue 
in  ever-approaching,  yet  ever-receding,  perfection.  The  name  of  ! 
God,  however,  on  account  of  its  infinite  subjectivity,  gives  rise  to  ! 
numberless  misconceptions.  It  will,  therefore,  be  better  to  translate 
Froebel’s  thought  into  purely  objective  terms,  declaring  mankind, —  1 
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and,  respectively,  man, — to  be  a  grotving  unit,  and  its  destiny  conscious 
progress,  conscious  expansion  into  ever  higher  perfection. 

Stated  separately,  the  salient  points  of  this  formula  are  the  fol¬ 
lowing  ; 

1.  Mankind  is  a  unit,  having  a  growing  life  of  its  own. 

2.  Man  is  a  growing  unit  in  whose  life  the  life  of  mankind  finds 
conscious  expression. 

3.  The  life  of  man  is,  therefore,  subservient  to  the  life  of  mankind 
and  included  in  it. 

4.  The  destiny  of  mankind  and,  therefore,  of  man  is  conscious 
progress  which  implies  ever  fuller  conscious  adaptation  to  the  laws 
of  being.  This  again  implies  a  growing  insight  into  the  nature  of 
these  laws,  and  spontaneous  obedience  to  their  requirements  which 
leads  to  their  control  and,  hence,  to  the  freedom  of  man. 

The  first  of  these  propositions,  declaring  mankind  to  be  a  unit  with  a 
growing  life  of  its  own,  places  the  present  upon  the  shoulders  of  the 
past  and  puts  upon  it  the  responsibility  of  the  future.  It  represents 
each  generation  as  a  pulse  in  the  life  of  the  whole.  Its  achievements 
rest  upon  those  of  past  generations.  For  the  elevation  of  this  basis 
it  has  no  responsibility,  but  it  alone  is  responsible  for  the  elevation 
upon  which  it  places  succeeding  generations.  Its  duty  is  to  lose  no 
vantage  ground  gained  by  the  past,  and  to  gain  more ;  to  take  not  a 
step  backward,  but  many  steps  forward.  Its  progress  is  the  progress 
of  mankind  ;  its  sleep,  the  sleep  of  mankind ;  its  backsliding,  the  loss 
of  all  who  are  to  come  after.  However  rieh  the  legacy  it  receives,  it 
should  leave  a  richer.  It  may  enjoy,  but  it  may  not  waste,  and 
should  increase  the  store.  Thus  this  proposition  affirms  the  law  of 
heredity,  but  it  also  affirms  the  law  of  evolution,  hence  the  law  of  pro¬ 
gress,  in  their  application  to  the  life  of  mankind. 

The  second  proposition,  declaring  each  individual  man  to  be  a 
growing  unit  in  whose  life  the  life  of  mankind  finds  conscious  ex¬ 
pression,  subjects  education  to  the  laws  of  growth  and  development. 
These  laws,  which  in  their  essence  are  reducible  to  the  law  of  attrac¬ 
tion  of  similars,  will  lead  the  intellect  to  the  recognition  of  truth,  the 
spirit  to  an  apprehension  of  the  Infinite,  the  will  and  conduct  to  good¬ 
ness,  to  conscious  obedience  to  law.  For  education  there  is  no 
escape  from  this.  Whenever,  in  slavish  adherance  to  custom  and 
cant,  it  hinders  the  recognition  of  truth  and  perpetrates  error ;  when¬ 
ever,  in  cowardly  submission  to  prejudice  and  dogmatism,  it  keeps 
the  spirit  from  a  nearer  approach  to  the  Infinite;  whenever,  by  in¬ 
terposing  the  insolent  behests  of  a  despotic  authority,  it  clogs  the 
evolution  of  conscious  obedience  in  law, — it  falls  short  of  its  ideals  or 
becomes  pseudo-education. 
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Again  the  proposition  involves  the  all-sided  harmonious  culture  of 
man  as  a  unit.  Action,  in  language,  play,  and  work,  should  keep 
pace  with  intellectual  and  emotional  development.  Insight  and 
feeling  should  keep  fully  abreast  in  their  upward  growth  into  an 
emancipated  will,  free  obedience  to  law,  which  is  to  show  its 
supremacy  in  spontaneously  good  conduct.  This  last  is  at  all  times 
the  highest  criterion  of  harmonious  culture.  However  full  the 
memory,  however  fertile  the  imagination,  however  keen  tlie  insight, 
however  tender  the  feelings,  they  accuse  culture  of  one-sidedness 
and  are  of  little  value,  unless  they  enrich,  enlighten,  and  strengthen 
truly  spontaneous  good  conduct. 

The  education  of  our  time  is  still  very  far  from  this.  The  family, 
the  school,  the  church  still  vie  with  each  other  in  efforts  at  a  one¬ 
sided  hot-house  culture  in  a  variety  of  directions  ;  one  belabors  cer¬ 
tain  phases  of  the  will,  the  other  tugs  at  the  intellect,  the  third  strains 
the  feelings.  Not  one  of  them  reaches  the  spirit.  Thus  they  pro¬ 
duce  angular  monstrosities,  natures  at  war  with  themselves,  instead 
of  beautifully  rounded  wholes  that  shed  peace  upon  their  worlds. 
The  problem  of  the  new  education  is  to  find  means  and  adjust  cir-^ 
cumstances  for  the  all-sided  harmonious  culture  of  man  as  a  unit,  to 
establish  educational  practices  that  will  strengthen  him  at  all  times 
and  simultaneously  in  ail  the  phases  of  his  being.  It  is  to  be  feared 
that  this  problem  will  remain  new  for  many  generations  to  come. 

The  third  proposition,  declaring  the  life  of  man  to  be  subservient 
to  the  life  of  mankind,  or,  at  least,  included  in  it,  call:;  for  deliberate 
systematic  training  into  social  efficiency.  It  condemns  as  inadequate 
all  merely  egoistic,  all  merely  centripetal  forms  of  education.  There 
should,  indeed,  be  as  much  or  more  in  coming  as  there  is  in  the  most 
egoistic  forms  of  education  ;  but  the  current  should  not  stop  there. 
Gathering  new  vigor,  new  warmth  and  intensity  in  the  mighty  gulf 
of  self,  it  should  pour  out  into  a  broad  atlantic  of  universal  good  will, 
a  genial,  expansive  stream  freighted  with  life  for  a  world.  This  prop¬ 
osition  would  seek,  as  the  highest  outcome  of  educational  effort,  a 
lofty  altruism  which  finds  the  interest  of  self  in  the  interest  of  all ;  it 
would  expand  narrow  individual  egoism  into  a  broad  race-egoism  ;  it 
would  teach  the  individual  to  seek  an  attainable  practical  immortality 
in  the  life  of  the  race. 

From  earliest  beginnings  it  would  make  the  social  nature  of  man 
an  object  of  educational  care  and  activity'.  It  would  have  him  grow 
surely  and  steadily  into  an  appreciation  of  the  value  of  social  effort  to 
himself,  and  of  his  own  value  to  society.  In  an  atmosphere  of  uni¬ 
versal  good-will,  it  would  bring  him  up  into  habits  of  sympathy. 
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gratitude,  and  helpfulness,  into  a  condition  of  rational  self-sacrifice 
and  benev^olent  self-assertion. 

There  can  be  little  question  that  the  average  school  of  our  day 
does  not  afford  suitable  adjustments  for  each  work.  It  collects  in¬ 
dividuals  in  masses,  it  is  true  ;  but  it  expends  a  larger  part  of  its 
energy  in  effort  to  secure  isolation  in  the  work  of  the  individuals  com¬ 
posing  the  masses.  This  is  the  chief  object  of  its  seekings,  its  rules 
and  regulations,  the  insolent  prominence  of  its  masters,  and  all  the 
numberless  expedients  to  render  the  pupil  blind  to  his  fellows 

Unquestionably,  too,  the  isolation  of  the  pupil  in  a  greater  or  less 
degree  is  frequently  desirable  in  efforts  to  concentrate  his  mind  upon 
the  solution  of  problems  affecting  his  individual  growth.  Yet  tliis 
isolation  should  not  become  paramount  As  the  individual  growth 
should  be  sub.servient  to  its  social  value,  the  isolation  should  alternate 
with  opportunities  for  testing  and  applying  the  gain  of  individual 
power  in  social  efforts  in  the  organized  subordination  and  co-ordina¬ 
tion  of  common  endeavor.  This  will  give  worthy  purposes  to  isola¬ 
tion, —  purposes  that  lie  in  good-will  and  that  lead  away  from  the 
shoals  of  egoism.  This  problem,  too,  must  remain  new  fo-  many 
generations  to  come. 

The  last  proposition  finds  in  conscious  progress  the  destiny  of  man- 
kind  and,  therefore,  of  man  in  w'hom  mankind  lives.  Inasmuch  as 
this  implies  even  fuller  conscious  adaptation  to  the  laws  of  being,  it 
calls  for  ever-growing  insight  into  these  laws.  Hence  the  study  of 
these  laws  in  their  manifestations  in  nature  and  life  is  one  of  the 
chief  concerns  of  an  education  that  would  foster  that  conscious  prog¬ 
ress.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  this  gives  to  the  nature-studies,  such  as 
the  various  departments  of  exact  and  empirical  science,  as  well  as  to 
the  life-studies,  such  as  history,  language  and  literature,  a  significance 
and  fascination  which  must  remain  ever  new. 

Again,  this  adaptation  is  to  be  not  merely  verbal,  but  must  become 
real.  The  power  of  insight  is  to  be  exercised  in  life,  must  become 
conscious  obedience  to  the  laws  discovered,  full  mastership  of  their 
inner  and  outer  manifestations,  of  self  and  world.  This  reality  of 
adaptation,  this  continuous,  progressive  translation  of  insight  into 
will  and  conduct,  can  be  attained  only  in  action,  in  practice  for  which 
the  education  we  seek  must  afford  constant  opportunities.  These 
opportunities  should  be  adapted  as  nearly  as  possible  to  the  learner’s 
power  in  order  that  they  may  aid  the  evolution  of  faith, —  faith  in 
self,  in  his  surroundings,  in  nature,  God.  They  should,  too,  be  free 
from  temptation  to  evil,  leading  outward  and  ujrward,  strengthening 
the  good.  All  else  is  hinderance.  The  supplying  of  these  oppor- 
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tunities  constitutes  the  adjustment  of  surroundings  which  is  the  main 
business  of  education.  The  difficulties  of  this  adjustment,  in  view  of 
the  ever  shifting  status  of  our  own  and  the  learner’s  insight  and 
power,  will  surely  keep  this  phase  of  education,  too,  forever  fresh  and 
new. 

In  the  limits  of  this  essay  I  can  only  indicate  some  of  the  proxi- 
mate  requirements  of  a  school-education  based  upon  these  principles. 

In  the  first  place,  courses  of  study  must  have  for  their  center  the 
child,  and  not  the  subjects  of  instruction.  All  that  is  done  at  any 
time  must  be  done  for  the  child’s  sake.  The  subjects  of  study  must 
always  adapt  themselves  to  the  child’s  wants  and  needs.  This  calls 
for  a  concentric,  spherical  arrangement  of  the  materials  of  instruc¬ 
tion  and  practice,  in  which  a  free  outlook  in  all  directions  is  secured 
at  all  times  for  the  child,  who  is  at  the  center.  Wherever  we  take 
hold  of  the  course  it  should  be  a  well-rounded  whole,  never  an  angu¬ 
lar  fragment.  In  this,  classification  must  be  made  on  the  basis  of 
power,  and  not  of  technical  advancement.  The  latter  is  easy  to  get 
when  the  former  has  been  secured,  but  not  vice  versa.  In  no  case 
should  power  be  sacrificed  to  technical  advancement. 

The  practice  of  cutting  up  subjects,  and  of  parceling  them  out 
with  reference  to  the  various  subdivisions  of  arbitrarily  fixed  periods 
of  school  life,  is  pernicious.  It  compels  the  child  to  pass  through 
the  entire  curriculum  if  it  is  in  search  of  a  rounded,  harmonious 
education.  Yet  very  few  children  can  afford  to  do  this.  The  cur¬ 
riculum  should  be  rounded,  harmonious  at  all  stages.  It  should  open  ^ 
to  the  child  always  the  whole  subject  and  all  subjects  within  the 
limits  of  the  child’s  scope  and  power.  Every  new  circle  should  not 
so  much  complete  the  knowledge  previously  gained  ;  but  starting 
again  from  the  same  center,  the  child,  it  should  extend  this  knowl¬ 
edge  to  wider  fields  and  greater  depths  ;  and,  at  all  times,  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  tact  and  skill,  of  taste  and  foresight,  in  the  applica¬ 
tions,  should  keep  pace  with  the  new  acquisitions.  Thus,  in  due 
time,  science  will  be  reached  on  the  side  of  knowledge,  and  art  on 
the  side  of  skill. 

Again,  the  practice  of  leading  all  streams  toward  the  college  or 
university  is  pernicious.  In  one  sense  the  school,  at  each  and  every 
stage,  should  be  a  university.  It  should  open  for  the  child  the 
avenues  to  all  categories  of  knowledge  and  mastership.  Whatever  it 
can  grasp  and  handle  of  the  relationships  of  form  and  color,  number  I 
and  size,  natural  history  and  geography,  social  and  historical  data,  [ 
language  and  music,  should  enrich  and  strengthen  its  life  at  school  1 

from  the  day  of  its  entrance  to  the  day  of  its  leaving.  Thus,  alone,  1 
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will  every  day  and  every  hour  spent  in  school  become  in  the  child’s 
life  a  precious  seed,  which,  at  successive  stages  of  growth  and  de¬ 
velopment,  will  yield  bounteous  harvests  of  all  that  makes  life 
worth  living. 

The  methods  of  teaching  should  at  all  times  furnish  opportunities 
and  incentives  for  discovery  and  application,  for  finding  and  doing. 
Whatever  the  pupil  may  have  found,  he  should  have  the  opportunity 
to  use  it  at  once  in  accomplishing  some  spontaneous  purpose  of 
pleasure  or  profit.  Upon  the  very  heels  of  every  discovery  then 
should  come  the  activities  of  using  and  inventing,  creating  a  thirst 
for  new  discovery,  for  other  steps  onward. 

Thus  the  child  should  not  be  compelled  to  the  doleful  and  profit¬ 
less  task  of  learning  to  read  solely  for  the  sake  of  acquiring  this  art. 
From  the  very  beginning  the  legitimate  purpose  of  reading,  —  the 
gaining  of  information  and  enjoyment, — should  be  uppermost  in  the 
child’s  mind.  The  child  must  want  to  learn  the  art  for  the  sake  of 
the  good  it  gains  from  it  in  its  own  immediate  life.  The  child  must 
have  an  object  whose  attainment  render  necessary  the  acquisition  of 
this  art.  The  same  is  true  of  all  other  studies.  Not  the  teacher’s 
purpose,  but  the  child’s,  must  lead.  His  ingenuity  will  find  ample 
play  in  the  judicious  adjustment  of  surroundings,  keeping  oppor¬ 
tunities  and  incentives  in  the  direction  of  right  development,  and 
supplying  with  the  least  possible  delay  and  friction  the  growing  needs 
and  wants  of  the  pupil. 

Similarly,  I  might  point  out  in  fuller  detail  the  demands  of  the 
New  Education,  here  set  forth,  with  reference  to  the  aesthetic,  ethical, 
and  social  training  of  the  child ;  but  I  reserve  this  for  some  future 
occasion,  believing  that  I  have  sufficiently  indicated  the  far-reaching 
changes  in  ordinary  school-life  that  must  follow  in  the  train  of  a  full 
and  unreserved  acceptance  of  the  principles  of  the  New  Education. 
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A  TREATISE  ON  PSYCHOLOGY. 

FOR  NORMAL  CLASSES,  OR  AS  A  PREPARATION  FOR  TEACHING. 

BY  MRS.  LOUISA  P.  HOPKINS. 

CHAPTER  IL  — SENSE- PERCEPTION. 

The  most  simple,  most  obvious,  most  universal,  and  earliest  de¬ 
veloped  activity  of  the  mind  is  sense-perception.  It  is  the  funda¬ 
mental  source  of  objective  knowledge.  In  childhood  it  is  the  only 
source  of  knowledge,  and  the  senses  are  the  only  avenue  to  the  in¬ 
telligence.  They  furnish  the  contact  of  the  mind  with  the  external 
world,  revealing  its  existence  and  properties,  and  giving  the  mind 
material  for  self-activity.  Material  things  are  apprehended  by  the 
mind  through  the  organs  of  sense  which  connect  the  mind  with  its 
object.  These  organs  of  sense  are  a  part  of  our  bodily  organization, 
and  their  exercise  produces  sensation.  The  thing  to  be  recognized 
and  the  organ  of  sensation  must  meet  ;  all  the  functions  of  the 
senses  may  be  reduced  to  touch,  through  impressions  of  the  vibrat¬ 
ing  medium,  if  not  directly  by  the  sense  of  touch.  When  this  con 
tact  of  the  organ  of  sense  with  its  object  is  produced  eitlier  directly 
or  indirectly,  sensation  is  caused  ;  this  is  an  activity  of  the  nervous 
system  ;  then  perception  follows,  which  is  the  jjrimal  activity  of  the 
mind  through  sensation,  the  recognition  by  the  mind  of  nerve-sensa¬ 
tion,  produced  by  the  exercise  of  the  senses  upon  the  objects  of  sense; 
this  mental  recognition  we  call  sense-perception  ;  it  is  the  link  which 
connects  the  material  with  the  immaterial  world.  Many  things  in  it 
are  unaccountable,  and  an  attentive  consideration  shows  us  that  a 
perfect  comprehension  of  our  mental  powers  and  their  mode  of  oper¬ 
ation  is  beyond  our  reach. 

In  perception  there  are  impressions  first  upon  the  organs  of  sense, 
then  upon  the  nerves,  and  finally  upon  the  brain,  which  are  followed 
by  certain  movements  of  the  mind.  We  can  study  the  organs  of 
sense  physiologically,  and  observe  their  wonderful  adaptation  to  their 
uses  ;  we  can  follow  the  action  of  the  appropriate  nerves  which  serve 
the  several  senses.  We  find  the  organs  of  sense  to  be  instruments, 
mechanical  contrivances  to  assist  the  mind,  furnishing  the  medium  of 
nerve-impressions ;  the  nerve,  also,  we  find  to  be  only  a  more  subtle 
instrument  or  medium  for  brain-impression,  and  the  brain  itself  but 
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an  instrument  or  medium  for  the  operations  of  the  mind,  so  fine  as 
to  be  often  mistaken  for  the  mind  itself ;  but  no  material  investiga¬ 
tion  can  show  us  the  entire  secret  of  sense-perception  ;  its  every 
point  of  transition,  from  matter  to  mind,  defies  microscopic  or  chem¬ 
ical  analysis  ;  we  cannot  understand  the  intellectual  part  of  an  act 
of  knowledge.  If  the  organ  of  sense  is  perfectly  sound,  but  the 
nerve  defective,  or  vice  versa,  the  act  of  perception  is  defective  ;  and 
if  the  nerve  and  organ  are  both  sound,  but  the  mind  disordered  or 
absorbed,  so  that  attention  is  imperfect,  then  perception  is  defective. 
Sound  organ,  nerve,  and  mind,  as  well  as  mental  attention,  are  all 
necessary  to  an  act  of  perception. 

The  organs  of  sense  are  the  eye,  the  ear,  the  nostril,  the  tongue,  and 
the  skin.  These  give  us  sight,  hearing,  smell,  taste,  and  touch.  Our 
means  of  outward  knowledge  is  limited  to  the  scope  of  activity  of 
these  senses.  \Vc  know  by  experience  what  we  can  learn  from  them. 
It  might  have  been  possible  to  provide  man  with  other  means  of  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  outward  universe ;  it  is  possible  that  in  other  stages  or 
spheres  of  existence  we  may  be  provided  with  greater  capabilities  of 
perception  and  means  of  applying  them.  We  may  suppose  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  created  beings  in  the  universe  endowed  with  other  or  more  e-\- 
tended  powers  of  perception,  with  organs  of  larger  scope  of  activity 
than  ours.  We  have  reason  to  think  that  some  animals  have  a  dif¬ 
ferent  compass  of  sense-perception  from  man,  less  in  some  direc¬ 
tions,  greater  in  others, —  perhaps  with  some  powers  not  conceiv¬ 
able  to  us  because  not  within  our  experience.  The  sense  of  smell 
in  the  dog,  and  the  sense  of  touch  in  the  elephant’s  trunk,  and  in 
the  antennae  of  insects,  the  sense  of  sight  in  many  birds  and  insects, 
seem  to  be  finer  and  more  perfect  than  ours.  The  bee  and  many 
other  creatures  seem  to  have  means  of  mutual  communication  of 
ideas  and  discovery  of  knowledge  of  which  we  can  form  no  concep¬ 
tion  ;  they  are  provided  with  instruments  to  this  end,  of  different 
kind  or  degree  from  those  of  man 

The  organs  of  sense  do  not  at  once  act  in  their  full  measure  in 
the  child  ;  they  do  not  possess  instantly  at  birth  their  full  power  or 
precision  as  means  of  knowledge,  as  in  the  lower  order  of  creatures ; 
they  are  subject  to  improvement  in  accuracy  and  growth  toward 
completeness.  The  natural  exercise  they  have  in  their  spontaneous 
activity,  in  the  instinctive  search  of  the  mind  for  knowledge,  provides 
the  development  they  require.  The  result  of  their  first  application 
to  objects  of  investigation  needs  to  be  corrected  by  experience,  and 
each  sense  assists  the  others  and  gives  approximate  perfection  to 
sense-perception.  Knowledge  is  best  attained  by  the  combined  exer¬ 
cise  of  all  the  organs  of  sense. 
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It  is  the  duty  of  the  teacher  to  exercise  and  strengthen  the  organs 
of  sense,  and  to  make  the  sense  perception  as  accurate  and  compli¬ 
cated  as  possible ;  to  train  the  mind  to  perfect  attention  to  the  impres¬ 
sions  made  on  the  brain  through  the  senses,  so  that  knowledge  of  the 
outward  world  shall  be  faithfully  and  thoroughly  received.  The  eye, 
which  at  first  perceives  only  surface  and  color,  is  trained  by  experi¬ 
ence  with  the  aid  of  the  other  senses  to  perceive  texture,  figure,  size, 
number,  and  distance ;  the  ear,  which  at  first  is  quite  inactive  and 
very  gradually  discriminates  sound,  may  be  taught  to  perceive  every 
shade  of  tone,  and  many  tones  at  once,  until  the  knowledge  to  be 
obtained  by  it  is  as  nice  and  exhaustive  as  possible.  The  training  oi 
the  sense  of  touch  to  give  a  large  measure  and  variety  of  knowledge 
to  the  mind  is  finely  illustrated  in  the  case  of  the  education,  by  Dr. 
Howe,  of  Laura  Bridgman,  who,  at  the  age  of  six,  could  neither  see, 
hear,  smell,  nor  taste,  and  whose  mind  could  become  cognizant  of  im¬ 
pressions  only  through  the  sense  of  touch. 

The  teacher  must  understand  the  structure  and  functions  of  the 
organs  of  sense  and  their  laws  of  health  in  order  to  strengthen  and 
develop  them  rightly,  guard  them  from  injury,  and  train  them  to 
the  perfection  of  their  activity.  Nature  attends  to  the  exercise  of  the 
senses  in  a  great  measure ;  the  teacher  should  supplement  nature  in 
every  department  of  sense-activity.  VVe  can  enlarge  the  scope  of 
knowledge  to  be  obtained  by  the  eye  and  the  ear  by  artificial  aids ; 
the  microscope  and  telescope  assist  the  sight,  and  other  scientific  in¬ 
ventions  the  hearing.  We  can  improve  and  intensify  the  powers  of 
sense  by  special  practice;  nature  gives  this  training  through  the 
very  exercise  that  demands  it.  The  forester  makes  his  sight  keen  by 
living  in  the  forest,  and  accustoming  himself  to  the  demands  of  his 
surroundings  until  he  secs  the  slightest  changes  of  landscape ;  the 
turning  of  a  leaf,  the  impalpable  haze  amid  the  foliage, — all  reveal  to 
him  knowledge  which  the  untrained  eye  would  not  observe.  The 
Indian  trail,  the  path  of  the  bee  or  snake,  are  shown  by  indications 
that  escape  the  ordinary  eye ;  the  mariner  acquires  his  power  of  dis¬ 
tant  vision  by  watching  the  stars  and  the  horizon  ;  the  astronomer 
discerns  the  faintest  nebula  by  absorbed  attention  to  the  heavens 
above  him,  and  by  steadily  gazing  through  his  lenses  ;  the  artist 
makes  his  eye  sensitive  to  contour,  to  every  delicate  tint,  to  every 
flicker  of  light  and  shade,  to  every  hint  of  beauty,  by  a  constant 
appeal  to  nature  to  show  him  these  secrets. 

Professor  Agassiz  gave  to  a  fresh  student  the  task  of  gazing  with 
steady  attention  upon  two  objects  of  microscopic  investigation,  ex¬ 
actly  similar  at  first  glance,  until  he  should  perceive  their  distinc- 
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tions,  thus  developing  the  scientist’s  power  of  sight.  The  musician 
strikes  one  note  on  his  instrument  again  and  again,  concentrat¬ 
ing  upon  it  all  his  listening-power  until  he  hears  in  it  all  its  harmonic 
tones ;  the  pioneer  listens  to  the  ascending  sap  to  know  when  spring 
is  near;  and  the  lover  of  nature  hears  every  bird-note  in  its  indi¬ 
vidual  quality,  and  distinguishes  in  the  multidudinous  hum  of  sum  • 
mer  life,  the  characteristic  note  of  every  insect.  The  touch  is 
capable  of  such  cultivation  as  to  convey  knowledge  which  we  should 
not  have  supposed  possible  through  it  alone,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  blind  and  deaf.  This  sense-education  forms  a  large  part  of 
Froebel’s  educational  plan,  and  the  plays  and  occupations  of  the 
kindergarten  are  designed  especially  to  provide  it  and  to  cultivate  the 
thorough  attention  of  the  mind  to  its  object. 

The  senses  are  the  tools,  the  instruments,  the  servants  of  the  mind ; 
we  must  learn  to  guard  and  use  them  rightly  in  the  best  service  of 
which  they  are  capable.  We  can  follow  them  in  their  activity  and 
structure  as  far  as  physiology  can  lead  us,  but  just  at  the  point  where 
the  mind  receives  their  communications  we  fail  to  trace  the  process. 

There  have  been  many  theories  regarding  the  mode  of  sense- 
perception  ;  that  of  a  rare  elastic  medium,  which  transmits  vibrations 
caused  by  material  substances  to  the  surface  of  the  organs,  as  light,- 
color,  sound,  odor,  etc.,  which  cause  corresponding  motions  of  the 
nerves  and  brain-substance,  thus  producing  sensation,  has  been  most 
generally  accepted. 

Sensations  have  duration  and  continuance  ;  curious  e.xperiments 
illustrate  the  fact  that  the  impressions  of  sight  remain  upon  the  brain 
after  the  object  of  sight  is  removed,  so  that  we  project  upon  any  sur¬ 
face  the  picture  which  was  made  upon  the  retina  and  seem  to  see  it 
still.  Vibrations  of  sound  remain  upon  the  brain  so  clearly  as  to  be 
counted  after  the  sound  has  ceased.  The  scope  of  the  senses  is 
limited ;  as,  for  example,  the  eye  sees  objects  only  within  a  given 
distance  or  of  given  dimensions,  and  sees  only  the  prismatic  colors. 
We  discover  by  the  dark  lines  of  the  solar  spectrum  that  light  con¬ 
tains  colors  which  are  not  appreciable,  by  the  eye,  and  are  therefore 
dark ;  the  ear  hears  a  very  limited  scale  of  tone,  and  perceives  a  com¬ 
paratively  small  part  of  the  realm  of  sound. 

The  activity  of  the  organs  of  sense  gives  us  pleasure  and  produces 
or  stimulates  desire  of  knowledge  if  kept  within  the  bounds  of  health, 
and  although  the  evidence  of  one  sense  has  often  to  be  corrected  by 
another,  and  all  by  experience,  yet  on  the  whole  they  give  us  cer¬ 
tainty  and  accuracy  of  knowledge.  This  knowledge  becomes  more 
and  more  complex  as  we  multiply  the  material  and  combine  the 
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activity  of  the  senses  ;  thus  we  continually  enlarge  our  domain  of 
knowledge  and  supply  the  mind  with  ideas  which  reveal  in  their  con* 
nections  not  only  the  properties  of  matter,  but  the  causes  and  order 
as  well  as  the  significance  of  the  phenomena  of  the  universe,  thus 
training  and  developing  the  mind  itself.  Aristotle  defines  perception 
as  judgment.  In  the  act  of  sense-perception  we  constantly  exercise 
the  faculties  of  apprehension,  of  comparison,  and  of  judgment, 
thereby  developing  the  reasoning  powers  ;  by  the  accumulation  of 
facts  we  exercise  the  memory  and  by  their  orderly  arrangement,  the 
powers  of  analysis  and  generalization  ;  also,  by  the  perception  of  the 
beauty  and  harmony  of  the  universe  we  develop  the  taste  and  the 
soul.  It  is  by  this  great  function  of  sense-perception  that  we  make 
all  our  connections  with  nature  and  our  fellow-men,  and  through 
the  mental  activity  to  which  they  give  rise  we  reach  the  development 
of  our  whole  mind  and  spirit  and  the  establishment  of  our  relations 
with  the  universe  and  its  Creator. 


Note. — These  chapters  are  not  offered  as  exhaustive  presentations  of  their  subjects, 
but  rather  as  a  sequence  of  suggestive  topics  and  ideas  which  sha'l  be  thought  out,  and 
studied,  and  illustrated,  as  well  as  discussed  freely  in  the  class,  by  the  pupils  and  teacher. 

Errata  for  Chap.  I.:  p.  74,  external  nature  for  “eternal  nature”;  p.  75,  shifting farticlex 
for  “  shifting  articles.” 
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NEEDS  IN  AMERICAN  EDUCATION. 

BY  MRS.  EVA  D.  KELLOGG. 

I. 

The  training  of  the  children  of  any  people  is  a  work  of  such  breadth 
and  importance  as  to  call  for  the  studious  attention  of  the  deepest 
thinkers,  brighest  intellects,  and  truest  souls.  There  are  distinctive 
characteristics  of  each  national  plant-growth  to  be  distinctly  recog¬ 
nized,  lest  the  symmetry  be  lost  as  the  outspreading  branches  seek 
the  larger  space  of  the  upper  realm.  This  training  requires  not  only 
the  completest  ideal  of  what  it  must  be  in  its  perfected  develop¬ 
ment,  but  the  practical  knowledge  resulting  from  close  observation 
and  inventive  power  ;  for  there  is  pruning  to  be  done,  also  ex- 
cresences  to  be  removed,  and  oft-times  the  engrafting  of  new  scions 
to  utilize  the  native  vigor  in  the  production  of  finer  fruit.  These 
figurative  processes,  applied  to  the  education  of  children  and  youth, 
is  what  we  shall  mean  in  offering  a  few  suggestions  as  to  the  “  Needs 
in  American  Education.” 

That  “  nobility  imposes  obligation  ”  is  as  true  in  a  republican 
country  as  in  a  monarchy.  Much  may  be  rightly  expected  of  the  in¬ 
telligent  citizens  of  our  republic,  standing  unshackled  by  any  fetters 
of  caste  or  social  limitation  ;  men  as  free  as  he  who  first  looked  on 
paradise,  reared  and  cherished  in  the  protecting  arms  of  its  free  in¬ 
stitutions,  lifting  them  gradually  to  beckoning  honors  further  on  and 
higher  up  if  they  be  ambitious  to  climb ;  with  blood  scarcely  cooled 
from  the  ardor  of  the  old  revolutionary  struggle:  what  may  not  the 
world  expect  of  such  a  people  ?  One  could  hardly  think  it  would  be 
necessary  to  teach  a  love  of  country  to  any  native  American  who 
can  claim  one  ancestral  link  to  a  land  that  makes  a  Mecca  of  its 
Plymouth  Rock  ;  that  love  and  honor  would  seem  to  come  to  all  such 
as  instinctive  as  the  love  of  life.  The  bitter  test  and  proof  of  self- 
sacrifice  has  not  been  wanting  in  America  in  the  century  that  is  past ; 
but  it  is  sometimes  easier  to  die  for  a  cause  than  to  live  for  it. 
Thrilling  with  pride  at  the  sight  of  a  national  flag  that  rocks  one’s 
heart  upon  its  billowy  folds, — and  who  that  has  tarried  long  under 
other  skies  has  not  felt  this  at  the  sudden  sight  of  the  starry  home 
symbol } — this  quick  sensation  of  rapture  may  be  quite  possible  to  an 
American  who  would  not  surrender  one  prejudice  to  correct  one 
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national  fault  that  would  take  away  a  single  reproach  of  us  in  the 
eyes  of  other  nations. 

While  yet  our  country  was  in  its  infancy  and  every  energy  was 
needed  in  keeping  on  our  feet,  that  was  never  quite  certain  of  a  solid 
foundation  beneath  them,  it  could  not  be  expected  that  men  and 
women  could  have  time  or  thought  for  the  correction  and  cultivation 
of  many  things  that  have  become  prominent  through  neglect,  and 
stand  out  now  as  targets  for  observation  and  comment  by  other 
peoples.  Now,  that  the  uncertain  foundations  of  a  century  ago  have 
become  terra  firma  beneath  us,  is  it  not  time  to  pause  and  see  if  there 
be  any  good  cause  why  other  nations  attracted  to  our  shores  mingle 
certain  criticisms  wit!i  their  warmest  praise  ?  If  their  censure  be  just, 
then  the  smallest  child  entering  upon  its  first  day  of  school  (for  we 
shall  not  touch  now  upon  the  home  obligation  in  this  matter)  should 
feel  this  corrective  influence.  Is  it  not,  then,  among  the  foremost 
duties  of  the  teachers  of  this  republic  to  ascertain  what  these  national 
faults  arc  that  are  said  to  blot  the  fair  surface  of  our  famc.^  Let  us 
step  up  and  out  from  the  narrowing  circle  of  our  school  routine  while 
the  pressure  of  duty  is  lifted  in  these  vacation  hours  and  look  upon 
our  national  peculiarities  from  some  high  peak  or  broad  platform  of 
observation,  so  clear  and  sunlit  that  no  fog  of  prejudice  shall  obscure 
the  vision.  Let  us  now  find  such  an  observatory,  if  you  please, 
and  for  the  time  let  some  other  flag  than  our  own  float  in  the  clear 
air  above  us  while  we  look  at  our  beloved  country,  as  one  only  can  see 
their  dwelling-place  by  going  out  of  it. 

Perhaps  every  honest,  thoughtful  American  will  best  justify  his 
claim  to  be  such  by  confessing  his  extreme  sensitiveness  to  criticism 
at  home  or  abroad.  While  human  nature  is  not  specially  adapted  to 
receive  this  unwelcome  visitor  in  any  form,  yet  it  is  not  only  possible, 
but  absolutely  necessary,  to  reach  the  point  where  one  can  sincerely 
solicit  its  offices  before  the  height  of  individual  excellence  is  reached. 
As  educators  we  recognize  the  importance  of  natural  criticism  in  the 
prominent  place  we  give  it  in  our  educational  institutions.  No 
graduate  of  a  training  school  ever  steps  out  as  a  competent  teacher 
till  she  has  learned  to  stand  like  St.  Sebastian  and  receive  the  arrows 
of  criticism  from  her  class.  The  principle  which  applies  to  an  in¬ 
dividual  holds  good  in  an  aggregate  of  fifty  millions  of  individuals 
grouped  in  the  American  nation,  yet  we  have  placed  an  invisible 
statue  of  warning  at  the  entrance  to  every  harbor  large  enough  to 
admit  a  foreign  steamer,  that  stands  with  uplifted  finger,  saying: 
“  We  welcome  you  to  the  most  magnificent  country  the  sun  has  ever 
shone  upon  !  We  welcome  you  to  the  glories  and  delights  of  uni- 
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versal  freedom  !  We  open  to  you  every  door  of  opportunity,  promis¬ 
ing  the  enjoyment  of  entire  social  and  political  and  religious  freedom  ! 
We  cordially  offer  you  the  fraternal  hands  of  good  fellowship  ;  but, 
don’t  you  dare  to  criticise  us  !  We  arc  a  great  nation,  but  not  great 
enough  to  be  told  our  weaknesses.”  Evidences  of  this  spirit  are  found 
in  our  reception  of  every  unpleasant  truth  that  has  been  told  us  since 
our  guns  proclaiming  national  independence  first  echoed  round  the 
world,  summoning  thousands  on  thousands  of  surprised  listeners  to 
seek  the  spot  where  the  dream  of  universal  fr.eedom  had  become  a 
waking  reality.  On  the  other  side.^of  the  ocean  we  praise  the  genius 
of  the  man  who  portrays  the  weakness  of  his  country  through  in¬ 
imitable  character  sketching ;  but  he  comes  to  us  employing  these 
same  rare  powers  in  the  observation  of  our  peculiarities,  and  we  feel 
only  the  indignation  of  wounded  pride  at  what  we  denounce  at  once 
as  an  e.xaggeration  and  a  caricature.  Another  is  acknowledged  to  be 
the  greatest  living  critic  of  his  age,  three  thousand  miles  away,  but 
he  dares  discuss  our  idols  on  our  own  soil,  and  we  refuse  even  to  con¬ 
sider  its  truth  or  justice.  A  man  or  woman  cannot  visit  America 
and  accept  the  lavish  attentions  of  our  hospitality  and  ever  afterward 
express  an  adverse  opinion  concerning  us  without  incurring  the 
reproach  of  ingratitude  and  national  prejudice.  It  is  a  school-boy 
spectacle,  this  standing  in  a  belligerent  attitude  and  comforting  our 
wounded  vanity  by  a  long  list  of  wrongs  that  exist  on  the  other  side, 
as  if  that  retaliation  would  lessen  our  absurdities  or  make  them  less 
noticeable.  We  always  correct  this  spirit  in  ou“  children,  but  are  we 
not  guilty  of  it  ourselves  in  a  larger  way  And  is  it  not  a  growing, 
if  hitherto  unrecognized,  need  of  American  education  to  cultivate  a 
willingness  to  listen  to  adverse  opinions  of  us  as  a  nation,  and  to 
correct  whatever,  upon  impartial  examination,  proves  to  be  true  ?  If 
“  the  child  is  father  to  the  man  ”  can  we  not  make  the  average  boy 
an  “object  lesson”  in  this  examination  of  the  criticism  we  so 
sensitively  condemn  ?  There  is  but  one  day  in  all  the  year  when  an 
American  boy  gives  a  perfect  expression  of  the  pent  up  spirit  within 
him,  and  this  volcanic  exhibition  makes  our  Fourth  of  July  one 
hideous  succession  of  hours  to  be  counted  off  in  glad  relief.  .The 
rumble  and  smoke  of  this  shut-up  fire  is  heard  all  the  year  in  every 
school-room  in  the  land.  A  teacher  feels  its  pressure  like  some  con¬ 
cealed  dynamite,  and  this  consciousness  immeasurably  increases  the 
work  of  teaching.  All  teachers  who  have  ever  mingled  nationalities 
in  the  school-room  have  felt  the  different  degrees  of  effort  necessary 
to  secure  docile,  teachable  pupils.  A  group  of  American  teachers  in 
a  London  institution,  made  up  of  nearly  every  nationality  except 
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Americans,  were' discussing  the  prospect  of  a  new  pupil  for  the  next 
day.  “What  would  you  like  him  to  be  ”  asked  one  teacher  of 
another.  A  chorus  of  “  Scotch.  English  and  German  ”  followed,  in 
which  German  predominated.  “  Why  don’t  somebody  say  American 
continued  the  inquirer.  “  No,  don’t !  ”  emphatically  exclaimed  one  of 
the  most  loyal  American  women  we  ever  knew,  who  was  never  tired 
of  chanting  the  superiority  of  her  own  country  over  every  other,  and 
who  was  so  homesick  that  minute  that  she  would  have  sailed  for  home 
on  the  next  steamer.  Now  the  cause  of  that  involuntary  “  Don’t!” 
from  loyal  lips  will  give  us  the  real  reason  of  the  undesirability  of 
American  children  as  pupils  or  learners  in  any  industrial  depart¬ 
ment, — a  charge  so  often  alleged  against  us.  Their  brightness, 
ability,  and  energy  are  gladly  admitted  ;  but  the  quality  that  makes 
the  German  schools  preferred  by  the  teachers  in  cities  where  this 
element  is  a  large  factor  in  the  population, — the  docility,  teachable¬ 
ness,  and  diligence, — these  arc  wanting,  with  that  other  great  lack  in 
American  character, — the  itwit  of  rcvci'cucc.  This  quality  seems  to 
be  actually  sifted  out  of  the  national  character,  in  the  shaking  and 
tossing  about  to  which  the  nation  has  been  subjected  in  the  last 
century.  The  impulse  of  conscientious  revolt  against  unwarrantable 
authority,  that  gave  birth  to  our  national  life,  has  passed  from  one 
generation  to  another,  but  has  somehow  lost  its  fineness  of  quality 
in  the  transmission  and  been  coarsened  into  an  undue  self-assertion 
and  irreverence.  Says  Dr.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  in  looking  over 
our  past: 

“Yet  somehow  we  have  lost  amidst  our  gain. 

Some  rare  ideals  time  may  not  restore. 

The  charm  of  courtly  breeding,  seen  no  more. 

And  reverence,  dearest  ornament  of  all.” 

The  national  life  is  sustained  by  air  that  has  lost  its  awe-inspiring 
properties,  and  the  children  innocently  inhale  the  atmosphere  all  un¬ 
conscious  of  the  vitiation.  A  teacher  enters  the  school-room  expect¬ 
ing  to  meet  the  resistance  of  irreverent  self-assertion.  The  sentinel 
nerves  stand  ready  to  sympathize  with  every  threatening  indication 
of  an  outbreak,  and  under  this  wrought-up  tension  teaching  is 
attempted  and  carried  forward  under  a  nervous  pressure  unknown  to 
any  other  mental  occupation.  Actual  teaching  does  not  wear  out  a 
teacher ;  it  is  the  expenditure  of  nerve  and  will-power  to  hold  the 
pupil  in  a  necessary  condition  to  be  taught  that  saps  the  teacher’s 
strength.  We  do  not  mean  that  the  passion  for  play  that  rules  a 
healthy  child-life  is  antagonistic  to  a  teachable  spirit ;  this  is  a  normal 
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condition  and  full  of  suggestions  of  ways  and  means  to  the  ingenious 
teacher.  But  there  is  a  natural  defiance  of  controlling  authority  in 
American  children  that  presents  an  intangible  barrier  to  the  teacher’s 
approach, — a  kind  of  “annex”  to  the  total  depravity  one  is  prepared 
to  meet.  To  teach  over  and  in  spite  of  this  characteristic  obstruc¬ 
tion  of  bristling  self-assertion  is  the  great  feat  to  be  accomplished  by 
American  teachers.  To  fail  to  do  this  is  to  be  buried  beneath  the 
general  epitaph,  “Want  of  executive  ability.” 

While  spending  a  month  at  a  family  hotel  last  summer,  filled  with 
guests  from  wealthy  and  cultured  homes,  we  were  particularly  struck 
with  the  deferential  respect  of  the  members  of  one  family  to  each 
other,  especially  of  the  children  for  their  parents.  In  parlor,  balcony, 
and  play-ground,  but  especially  in  the  dining-room,  was  this  most 
noticeable.  The  quiet  repose  in  table  manners,  low  tones,  silence 
when  others  were  speaking,  led  to  the  question  :  “  Who  are  these 
people  ^  ”  The  answer,  “  From  Beacon  street  in  Boston,”  ought  to 
have  settled  any  matter  ;  but  the  name  did  not  suggest  the  May¬ 
flower,  and  with  the  true  Boston  doubt  of  everything  that  didn’t  start 
there,  we  persisted  in  inquiry  till  the  truth  came  at  last.  They  were 
natives  of  Sw^eden,  but  had  lived  for  the  last  eighteen  years  in  Eng¬ 
land  and  had  not  yet  become  accustomed  to  the  reverse  positions  that 
parents  and  children  occupy  in  this  country  Let  what  will  be  said 
of  the  subjugating  influence  of  monarchical  governments  and  of  the 
evils  of  class  distinction  in  contrast  to  our  own  heaven-ordained  dis¬ 
pensations  of  “  inalienable  rights,”  the  fact  still  remains  that  the  fair 
flower  of  reverence  hc^s  blossomed  in  fuller  luxuriance  under  other 
skies  than  our  own,  and  that  we  need  to  transplant  its  roots  deep  in 
our  own  soil  without  jealousy  and  with  no  false  pride,  simply  because 
oiirnational growth  is  incomplete  //,  and  we  cannot  afford  to 

lose  its  refreshing  fragrance.  How  to  cukivate  this  attribute  of 
character  in  our  school-rooms  is  the  practical  question  growing  out  of 
this  discussion.  The  opportunities  are  numberless  when  once  the 
teacher  has  learned  to  recognize  these  shortcoming  for  what  they 
really  are.  The  efforts  for  the  cultivation  of  this  indispensable 
quality  of  a  complete  character  should  be  made,  not  in  the  narrow 
sphere  of  the  teacher’s  personal  benefit,  but  on  the  broader  plan  of 
the  future  good  of  the  pupil  as  an  American  citizen  Let  us  cultivate 
in  our  children  a  reverence  for  law,  in  an  abstract  sense  ;  for  position  ; 
for  age  and  the  richness  of  its  experience  ;  for  sacred  things  and  their 
public  observances ;  for  the  gentle  courtesies  of  life,  its  proprieties 
and  reasonable  conventionalities ;  for  the  rights  of  the  poorest  souls 
that  exist  in  the  universe ;  and  over  and  above  all,  a  sacred  reverence 
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for  his  own  honor  that  shall  preserve  his  soul  white  and  his  hands  I 
clean  to  touch  that  mighty  thing  of  lightest  weight,  the  ballot,—  I 
whether  it  be  deposited  in  some  obscure  corner  of  the  vast  republic 
or  in  the  congressional  halls  at  the  capitol.  There  is  no  need  of  set 
hours  to  inculcate  these  lessons.  The  tone  of  the  child’s  voice,'  the 
look  in  the  eye,  the  indifference  to  other’s  opinions,  the  untimely  self- 
assertion, — all  these  will  point  to  opportunities  that  must  not  pass 
unimproved  if  we  would  look  for  the  character-building’  of  the  future 
American  citizen.  v 


II. 

Whatever  may  or  may  not  be  acknowledged  as  to  the  justice  of 
other  criticisms,  there  will  be,  we  think,  an  instantaneous  and  half- 
pleased  concession  to  the  accusation  that  we  are  a  rushing  nation. 
The  following  conversation,  cut  from  an  American  newspaper,  not 
only  illustrates  this  hurrying  without  a  cause,  but  glimpses  the  com¬ 
placent  smile  with  which  we  confess  it : 

“  Why  does  that  gentleman  rise  from  his  seat 

“Because  he  gets  out  at  the  next  station.” 

“  But  we  have  not  got  near  the  next  station  yet.” 

“  I  beg  your  pardon.  From  an  American  point  of  view  we  arc 
very  near  it.  It  is  less  than  a  mile  away !  ” 

“  See !  He  rushes  wildly  toward  the  door,  and  now  he  is  on  the 
platform.  Is  he  not  in  danger ” 

“  The  only  danger  he  dreads  is  the  danger  of  losing  one-quarter  of 
a  second.”  ^ 

“We  are  almost  at  the  station  now.  Will  he  not  wait  till  the  cars 
stop.?” 

“  No,  indeed  ;  that  would  be  a  waste  of  precious  time.” 

“  There  he  goes !  The  cars  have  run  over  him !  They  have 
picked  him  up.  He  speaks.  Listen!  Yes,  he  says;  *  I  die  a  true 
American  I  ” 

But  there  is  a  serious  side  to  this  morbid  desire  to  “  save  time." 
The  mother  holds  her  breath  while  her  boy  jumps  upon  a  horse-car 
in  motion  ;  if  he  falls  he  is  punished  ;  if  he  succeeds  she  may  shake 
her  head,  but  smiles  softly  to  herself  over  her  courageous  boy.  An 
engineer,  to  “  make  up  time,”  risks  the  lives  of  hundreds  in  the  dizzy 
speed  of  a  lightning  express  in  the  face  of  danger  and  collision. 
No  censure  if  he  succeeds.  Only  the  glow  of  pleasurable  excitement 
as  we  recount  the  success  of  this  daring  adventure.  Success  in¬ 
toxicates  us  always,  and  the  less  time  spent  in  acquiring  that  success 
adds  proportionately  to  its  value.  We  live  in  a  whirl  and  revel  in  its 
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increasing  velocit3\  Wc  have  no  time  to  be  sorry  for  those  who  can¬ 
not  keep  up  with  the  current.  Our  sympathies  are  blunted,  and  the 
finer  feelings  lost  in  the  dizzy  speed  of  our  practical  lives.  The  con¬ 
sequences  of  this  feverish  haste  are  seen  in  forms  that  may  not  be 
directly  traceable  to  this  cause.  I'he  effects  on  our  schools  in  the 
overcrowded  course  of  study  is  too  plainly  seen  to  be  repeated  here. 
But  the  brusqueness  that  one  meets  whenever  and  wherever  there 
are  gathered  together  a  sufficient  number  to  cause  a  local  whirlpool, 
— is  not  this  one  of  the  inevitable  results  of  the  locomotive  speed  of 
living  that  we  regard  so  complacently  We  have  grown  so 
accustomed  to  the  hurried  step,  jerky  bow,  and  abrupt  reply  in  all 
business,  and  often  in  social  relations,  that  we  have  ceased  to  notice 
them  at  all.  We  accept  incivility  and  call  it  brevity.  A  reasonable 
courtesy  will  stamp  a  man  as  “very  genial.”  Values  arc  only  esti¬ 
mated  correctly  in  their  comparison  and  relation  to  other  things. 
The  chilling  abruptness  of  official  despatch,  which  wc  regard  as  in 
separable  from  executive  force,  is  often  shorn  of  its  disguise  when 
seen  under  different  surroundings. 

An  American  lady  after  spending  several  months  abroad,  was 
obliged  to  consult  the  U.  S.  Consul  at  London  upon  a  matter  requir¬ 
ing  government  aid.  Every  day  of  absence  from  her  native  land  had 
only  made  it  dearer,  and  with  genuine  anticipation  she  sought  the 
Consul’s  office  ;  for  would  it  not  be  a  glimpse  of  home  The  floating 
stars  and  stripes  which  guided  her  way  to  the  building  seemed  all  the 
brighter  in  this  dismal  London  blackness,  and  the  “  E  Pliiribus 
Unuin”  on  the  national  emblems,  up  the  first  flight  of  stairs,  seemed 
the  symbol  of  greetings  in  one  clasp  of  welcome  and  proud  pro 

tection.  But  an  Arctic  blast  awaited  her,  sending  sentiment  to  Zero, 
as  she  met  the  Consul  and  made  known  her  errand.  With  a  frigid 
abruptness,  with  which  he  would  have  disposed  of  an  impostor  for 
charity,  he  dismissed  both  the  business  and  the  lady,  sending  her  to 
the  American  minister  without  explanation.  Standing  there  alone 
before  her  country’s  representative,  she  begged  for  the  direction  to 
the  locality  and  received  dead  silence  and  a  slip  of  paper  containing 
an  illegible  street  and  number.  As  she  turned  away  in  disappoint¬ 
ment  and  perplexity,  an  English  laborer  who  was  present,  waiting 
some  order,  followed  her  down  stairs,  called  a  carriage,  and  stood 
with  uplifted  hat,  giving  her  the  only  kind  words  of  direction  and 
assistance  she  had  received.  It  may  be  of  interest  to  add  that  the 
result  proved  the  duty  to  have  properly  belonged  to  the  Consul,  who 
made  an  elaborate  apology  to  the  lady,  after  receiving  an  official 
reprimand  from  Washington,  where  the  case  was  reported.  Yet  this 
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man’s  whole  course  would  have  passed  unnoticed  in  any  business  ■ 
transaction  in  our  cities,  multiplied,  as  it  is,  over  and  over  again  in  ! 
every-day  life,  because  of  the  way  we  submit  to  be  treated  ;  too  much  ' 
in  a  hurry  ourselves  to  spend  time  to  think  of  it.  The  true  coloring 
of  this  incident  was  only  seen  because  of  the  change  of  setting  in  cir¬ 
cumstances  and  surroundings.  Is  there  any  greater  need  in  all  the  ■ 
wide  range  of  American  education  than  the  cultivation  of  courtesy  in 
every  relation  of  life  ?  And,  since  the  moral  effect  of  this  high- 
pressure  living  is  to  make  us  unmindful  of  the  rights  and  feelings  of  | 
others,  is  it  not  a  moral  responsibility  upon  every  teacher  in  the  land 
to  check  the  unconscious  haste  /n  the  children  before  the  momentum 
becomes  so  great  that  the  warning  hand  will  be  too  slight  a  thing  to 
stay  the  outward  progress  ?  Is  not  the  oft-repeated  assertion  that  j 
“  American  women  have  no  repose  of  manner ;  ”  that  they  are 
nervous  to  invalidism,  another  serious  result  of  this  feverish  haste  in 
living  ?  Is  the  endless  catalogue  of  nerve  troubles  that  is  stealing 
away  the  helpmeet  quality  in  our  women  and  turning  our  home¬ 
makers  and  home-keepers  into  wandering  boarding-house  inmates, 
unable  and  unwilling  to  meet  household  cares,  but  another  result 
from  this  same  cause?  Is  the  hurried,  anxious  look  upon  the  faces  of  ^ 
our  school-girls,  the  easy  exhaustion,  frequent  school  absences  from 
illness,  but  the  visitation  of  past  excesses  in  nervous  expenditure 
“  upon  the  third  and  fourth  generations  ”  ?  Go  to  any  girls’  school  in 
our  large  cities  and  sit  for  one  half-hour  in  each  of  the  dozen  rooms 
you  may  find  there,  and  search  for  the  serene,  unanxious  look  that  child¬ 
hood  and  youth  should  wear.  Watch  them  as  they  go  to  and  from  | 
recitation  and  recess,  and  calculate  the  prospect  for  strong-nerved,  . 
reposeful  women  from  that  mass  of  hurrying  girlhood,  pushed  solely  ; 
by  the  force  of  the  ever-increasing  momentum  of  American  life.  If 
there  be  a  class  of  human  souls  in  all  the  wide  world  who  need  to  be 
physically  strong,  mentally  capable,  and  spiritually  refined  and  self- 
reliant  to  meet  the  responsible  future  of  limitless  opportunity  just 
opening  before  them,  that  class  are  the  “  little  women  ”  in  our  school¬ 
rooms  to-day !  Do  not  the  teachers  of  our  girls  need  to  look  at  this 
matter  with  clear,  unprejudiced  eyes,  searching  for  the  cause  of  every 
unwholesome  effect,  and  discouraging  the  passion  of  admiration  for 
precocity  and  smartness  that  has  stolen  like  a  subtle  poison  into  the 
thousand  veins  of  our  national  life,  warping  the  judgment  that  can 
only  estimate  an  excellence  in  education  by  an  arbitrary  standard  of 
percentages  ?  Is  there  any  more  urgent  need  in  American  girls’  edu¬ 
cation  than  in  the  attention  to  this  one  feature  of  hygienic  reform; 
this  laying  of  cooling  fingers  on  the  restless,  throbbing  pulse  of  the 
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future  wives  and  mothers  of  the  American  citizen,  training  them  to  a 
serene,  healthful,  self-reliant  womanhood  that  shall  carry  its  powerful 
influence  into  every  home  of  the  future  ? 

III. 

Time  will  only  permit  the  mention  of  one  other  cause  for  the 
judicious  pruning  in  character-growth  that  should  begin  in  the  school- 
life  of  the  child.  This  can  be  best  classed  under  the  general  term  of 
our  national  conceit.  The  American  citizen,  whether  in  ripe  de¬ 
velopment  or  in  school-boy  miniature,  would  be  sadly  lacking  in  one 
of  the  strongest  protective  influences  that  human  character  can  feel 
if  he  be  not  girded  about  with  an  ennobling,  strengthening  national 
pride  that  extends  to  his  individual  responsibility  to  live  nobly  in 
demonstration  of  its  principles.  We  all  remember  how  we  read  in 
in  saddest  days  that  wonderful  story,  “  A  Man  Without  a  Country,” 
when  the  terrible  pathos  of  passing  events  brought  it  home  to  us  with 
thrilling  effect.  In  the  story  of  this  man  that  suffered  the  punish¬ 
ment  of  never  hearing  his  country  mentioned  or  knowing  aught  of 
its  welfare,  and  who  gladly  welcomed  a  longed-for  death  that  he 
“might  have  a  country  again  at  last,”  we  learned  as  never  before  how 
the  love  of  country  is  as  necessary  to  the  completeness  of  life  as  the 
love  of  kindred  or  friend.  But  how  shall  this  just  pride  of  country 
be  fostered  without  rousing  the  danger  of  conceit  ?  Only  by  the  ut¬ 
most  care  in  teaching  the  child  the  exact  grounds  upon  which  this 
justifiable  pride  is  based,  justly  and  generously  crediting  other 
nations  with  every  achievement  and  superiority  of  which  history  has 
informed  us.  If  a  gathering  of  boy -princes  from  every  rcignmg  family 
on  earth,  conld  be  brought  together  in  one  circle  of  royalty,  the  American 
boy  could  step  into  their  midst,  bearing  a  single  sentence  from  our 
Declaration  of  Independence  and  stand  the  greatest  of  them  all:  “  We 
hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident,  that  all  men  are  created  equal ; 
that  they  are  endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain  inalienable 
rights ;  that  among  these  are  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happi¬ 
ness  ’’  The  power  in  that  single  sentence,  discrowning  kings,  de¬ 
molishing  thrones,  and  blotting  out  every  dividing  line  of  class- 
distinction,  makes  of  every  boy  in  America  a  little  sovereign  in  his 
own  right.  Upon  the  underlying  justice,  equality,  and  fraternity 
that  blend  in  the  foundation  principles  of  a  republican  government 
the  American  citizen  must  base  his  pride,  too  sacred  in  character,  too 
lofty  in  its  far-reaching  height  to  be  lowered  or  stained  by  a  vulgar 
commonplace  conceit.  If  the  boasting  about  our  national  develop¬ 
ment  in  material  resources,  our  unparalleled  progress  in  manu- 
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factures,  our  marvelous  ingenuity  and  inventive  power  that  gave  the 
world  the  great  revolutionizing  secret  of  electric  communication  over 
the  land  and  under  the  sea  ;  if  the  natural  and  legitimate  pride  that  ‘ 
an  American  youth  should  feel  in  these  and  numerous  other  i 
achievements  should  degenerate  into  a  narrowing  conceit ;  if  the 
tares  begin  to  grow  among  the  wheat,  root  them  out  by  the  careful  ! 
study  of  the  discoveries  and  successes  of  other  nations  from  the  re¬ 
motest  periods.  Let  him  find  that  the  Spanish  nation  manufactured 
cotton  a  thousand  years  ago ;  that  the  Egyptian  priests  wore  linen 
garments;  that  the  Romans  taught  the  manufacture  of  wool;  that 
paper  has  been  made  for  nearly  two  thousand  years,  and  the  first  book 
was  printed  four  hundred  years  ago  ;  that  locomotive  power  was  em-  I 
ployed  in  England  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century ;  that  the  first  ' 
patent  for  steam  navigation  was  obtained  nearly  a  hundred  and  fifty  ; 
years  ago;  and  that  the  history  of  the  human  family  has  been  written 
in  the  varied  forms  of  its  architecture  since  the  earliest  dawn  of 
civilization.  America  has  but  added  her  contribution,  ingeniously 
fashioned  it  is  true,  to  these  towering  monuments  of  civilization, 
whose  foundations  were  laid  ages  ago,  and  whose  crowning  stones 
will  only  be  reached  in  the  far-distant  future.  Stepping  into  the 
refining  atmosphere  of  literature  and  art,  fill  his  mind  and  heart  with 
loving  appreciation  of  the  choicest  gems  from  our  best  authors, 
essayists,  and  poets,  but  do  not  fail  to  acknowledge  that  the  world’s 
highest  admiration  is  given  to  men  who  wrote,  sung,  painted,  and 
sculptured  before  the  little  colonies  of  America  had  ever  learned  to 
stand  alone.  Yet  time  has  only  added  charms  to  the  genius  of  these 
gifted  souls,  and  succeeding  generations  have  prized  them  most  in 
the  softened  radiance  of  their  life’s  afterglow.  If  our  children  could 
be  made  to  feel  that  it  is  no  detraction  from  the  greatness  of  America 
that  we  are  in  our  infancy  in  literature  and  art ;  that  the  fame  of  old 
masters  could  no  more  be  expected  of  us  than  the  richness  of  age  from 
the  immaturity  of  youth,  would  it  not  go  far  to  remove  the  uncalled*  | 
for  sensitiveness  of  the  future  American  citizen.^  Our  boys  and 
girls  close  their  study  of  U.  S.  History  with  a  confused  jumble  of  I 
memorized  dates  and  a  complacent  consciousness  that  we  have  some*  | 
how  beaten  all  the  world  that  was  worth  the  victory,  and  now  rest 
secure  in  laurel  crowns  that  every  other  nation  is  envdously  criticiz* 
ing.  If  our  country’s  history,  with  its  lights  and  shades,  could  be  so 
taught,  and  the  influence  of  school-life  could  be  such  that  they  would 
step  forth  from  it  in  proud  humility  and  with  a  chastened  sense  of 
responsibility  to  guard  the  mighty  interests  of  a  Republic,  as  yet 
scarcely  beyond  the  experimental  stage,  and  depending  for  its  future 
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stability  upon  just  such  reserve  material  as  now  compose  our  public 
schools,  would  it  not  be  a  strong  stimulus  for  the  sacrifice  of  mere 
personal  ambition  to  the  broader  one  of  repairing  the  wrongs  of  the 
past  ?  Such  problems  as  those  of  race  and  illiteracy,  now  confront- 
the  nation  with  all  their  dire  possibilities,  will  not  settle  themselves 
if  let  alone  ;  and  the  little  children  now  in  our  school-rooms  must  be 
taught  that  they  have  something  else  before  them  than  office-seeking 
or  office  holding  if  America  can  ever  show  a  consistent  Republic  that 
need  fear  no  criticism. 

During  the  recent  convention  at  Chicago  we  overheard  an  interest¬ 
ing  conversation  between  a  journalist  and  a  lawyer  of  opposing 
politics,  but  carried  on  with  unusual  fairness  and  the  absence  of  all 
partisan  spirit,  yet  they  both  reached  the  same  gloomy  prediction,  of 
an  extinct  republic  in  the  distant  future. 

“  111  fares  the  land  to  hastening  ills  a  prey. 

When  wealth  accumulates  and  men  decay,” 

quoted  the  journalist,  after  canvassing  the  merits  of  the  political 
leaders  on  both  sides.  “The  great  question  now  is,  howto  evade  the 
law  rather  than  to  obey  it,”  said  the  lawyer  ;  “and  there  is  a  great 
moral  sentiment  of  the  people  needed  to  enforce  laws  that  will  not 
execute  themselves  ;  but  where  are  the  coming  men  that  shall  mould 
public  opinion  and  assimilate  these  conflicting  elements  ?  ”  “  Our  only 
hope  lies  in  the  children^"  said  one  of  the  gentlemen.”  “Yes,  true,” 
answered  the  other ;  “  but  that  is  the  most  completely  hopeless  con¬ 
clusion  of  all,  for  each  generation  is  more  carelessly  trained  than  the 
last.”  Here  were  two  broad,  calmly-reasoning  men,  looking  from 
different  points  down  their  retreating  lines  of  vision,  yet  seeing  them 
meet  at  last  at  the  same  vanishing-point  of  a  vanishing  republic  in 
the  dim  perspective  of  future  years.  Without  sharing  their  forebod¬ 
ings  or  gloomy  prophecies, — far  from  it, — ^yet  we  were  glad  that  in¬ 
dividuals  even,  if  not  the  great  parties  that  they  represented,  could 
see  that  in  the  tread  of  the  hosts  of  the  on-coming  children  the  future 
generations  will  welcome  their  sole  chance  of  victory  against  the  dis- 
integrading  forces  of  a  republican  government,  or  hear,  in  the  mighty 
advance  of  these  myriad  footsteps,  the  dead  march  of  their  national 
defeat. 

Can  we,  as  educators,  ignore  the  responsibility  of  inculcating 
principles  that  shall  yield  the  fruitage  of  a  self-sacrificing  manhood 
and  womanhood,  willing  to  surrender  personal  prejudice  and  a  narrow 
ambition  to  the  higher  good  of  a  nation’s  welfare  ?  We  may  bring 
every  child  in  our  school-rooms  up  to  the  absurd  standard  of  one 
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hundred  per  cent,  in  scholarship,  and  cover  them,  our  work,  and  our¬ 
selves  all  over  with  a  blaze  of  numerical  glory,  yet  stand  before  that 
higher  tribunal  of  intrinsic  excellence,  dwarfed  and  humbled,  in  our 
failure  to  train  these  children  for  their  future  participation  in  the 
world’s  action.  Was  there  a  single  teacher  in  Madison  last  summer 
who  could  say  that  this  is  not  the  legitimate  work  of  the  school-room? 
As  well  step  into  a  hot-house  and  watch  the  forcing  of  plants  into 
premature  blossoming  and  call  that  the  proper  cultivation  of  plant- 
growth, — instead  of  fertilizing  the  soil,  and  giving  the  best  conditions 
of  sunshine  and  dew  and  all  the  healthful  influences  of  nature,  trust¬ 
ing  to  time  and  heaven  to  take  care  of  the  blossoming, — as  to  call  a 
great  proportion  of  the  high-pressure  results  in  our  public  schools 
the  proper  training  of  children.  God  help  us  to  realize  that  there  is 
something  else  to  be  accomplished  in  our  school-rooms  besides 
intellectual  acquirements  and  mental  discipline.  We  pause  here  in 
these  suggestions  of  the  “  Needs  of  American  Education.”  They 
sum  up  in  the  two  words,  character-training.  The  outstanding  points 
that  we  have  touched  have  seemed  most  prominent  and  most  neglect¬ 
ed  ;  but  there  are  outlying  paths  leading  from  these  in  every  direc¬ 
tion,  in  which  the  children  must  not  walk  unguided  and  alone.  Now 
that  the  full  dawn  of  the  New  Education  is  lighting  up  the  hilltops 
and  sending  its  bright  rays  into  the  valleys,  clearing  away  mists  and 
showing  the  best  pathways  to  the  minds  of  our  children,  it  has  seemed 
best  to  call  attention  to  the  character  side  of  school-room  work,  that 
must  not  be  overlooked  in  the  intense  interest  in  New  Methods. 
Does  some  teacher  answer,  that  by  these  suggestions  we  have  piled 
up  the  weight  of  responsibility  already  too  heavy  to  be  easily  borne? 
Yes,  just  as  the  responsibility  of  the  mental  growth  of  our  children 
must  be  felt  and  carried,  though  it  increases  the  teacher’s  duties  a 
hundred  fold.  Only  many-sided  chiselings  ever  brings  the  angel  out 
of  the  marble.  Will  it  be  said,  also,  that  teachers  can  do  but  little  in 
carrying  out  these  suggestions,  if  the  influences  outside  the  school¬ 
room  are  all  in  the  opposite  direction  ?  Do  we  reason  in  that  way  in 
our  moral  instruction  ?  Do  we  not  feel  an  increased  obligation  in  our 
duty  to  those  children  who  come  from  the  worst  home  influences? 
The  army  of  American  teachers  cannot  enter  into  a  crusade  against 
these  evils  without  a  perceptible  weakening  of  their  forces.  But  they 
must  first  be  recognized  as  evils  before  they  will  be  attacked  or  con¬ 
quered.  America  is  too  great  and  her  position  among  the  nations  of  the 
earth  too  proud  to  have  that  greatness  marred  by  any  national  faults 
which  it  is  in  the  power  of  her  people  to  correct.  And  since  it  is  a  law  of 
our  nature  that  our  interest  strengthens  in  that  for  which  we  sacrifice 
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most  this  constant  care  of  our  habits  of  mind  and  thought,  as  a 
nations  representative,  will  not  only  improve  our  individual  character, 
but  deepen  the  love  of  country  in  proportion  as  we  seek  to  guard  its 
name  from  dishonor  or  reproach. 

Have  we  seemed  to  call  attention  too  much  to  the  shadow-side  of 
our  beloved  country  ?  There  has  been  no  intention  to  even  compare 
the  brightness  with  the  shadows.  There  is  no  comparison  to  be  made 
between  them.  The  sunny  side  is  illuminating  a  world  with  its  in¬ 
creasing  brilliancy,  and  carrying  hope  and  courage  to  every  corner  of 
the  earth  that  feels  its  cheering  influence. 

The  light  that  slowly  lit  up  the  Eastern  sky  eighteen  centuries  ago, 
paling  the  stars  with  its  celestial  splendor,  did  not  proclaim  “  good 
tidings  of  great  joy”  more  truly  to  the  watching  shepherds  at  mid¬ 
night  than  has  the  radiating  glory  of  this  American  Republic  pointed 
a  world  of  struggling  humanity  to  the  land  where  the  simple  dignity 
of  worthy  manhood  transcends  the  glory  of  rank  or  inheritance.  And 
to  the  little  children  of  America  must  be  committed  the  trust  to  clear 
away  every  stain  that  has  dimmed  our  history  in  the  past  and  to 
leave  only  the  noblest  record  on  the  unwritten  pages  of  the  future. 
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THE  TOKIO  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL. 

SUMMARY  OF  THE  COURSE  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

The  T6ki6  Industrial  School  is  under  the  control  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Education.  It  was  opened  in  November  of  the  15th  year  of 
Meiji  (1882),  the  building  having  been  completed  in  October  of  the 
same  year.  It  has  since  made  progress  only  so  far  as  to  give  instruc¬ 
tion  on  the  subjects  of  the  first  year  of  the  special  course.  With 
respect  to  the  workshops,  only  a  wood-work  section  of  the  mechanical 
workshop  is  completed ;  the  turning  and  fitting  shop,  foundry, 
smithy,  and  chemical  technology  workshop  arc  at  present  under  con¬ 
struction  and  are  being  pushed  forward  as  rapidly  as  possible.  It  is 
much  to  be  regretted  that,  as  the  school  has  only  lately  been  opened, 
there  is  scarcely  anything  to  be  mentioned  about  it.  At  present  the 
number  of  instructors  who  are  in  duty  is  thirteen,  the  instructing 
workmen,  together  with  the  workmen  in  constant  employment,  amount 
to  nine,  and  the  number  of  students  is  eighty-one. 

In  this  school,  instruction  which  is  deemed  necessary  is  given  with 
the  object  of  training  students  as  instructors  of  industrial  schools  or 
as  foremen  or  managers  of  manufactures.  The  course  of  instruction 
comprises  a  preparatory  course  and  a  special  course.  The  preparatory 
course  extends  over  one  year,  and  the  special  course,  three  years. 
The  preparatory  course  is  intended  to  prepare  students  for  the  special 
course,  and  the  subjects  of  the  course  are  as  follows  : 

Preparatory  Course. 

Algebra  —  Logarithms. 

Geometry  —  Trigonometry. 

Physics.  Chemistry. 

Drawing  —  Mechanical  and  Geometrical  Drawing,  Free-hand  Drawing, 
Descriptive  Geometry. 

Morals. 

The  special  course  is  divided  into  the  Chemical  Technology  Course,  and 
the  Mechanical  Technology  Course.  In  the  first  and  second  years,  students 
are  t.aught  the  principles  and  applications  of  the  subjects  of  each  course, 
and  in  the  third  year  they  devote  themselves  exclusively  to  practical  work, 
taking  one  or  more  subjects  of  a  course,  or  the  whole  course  at  their  option. 
The  subjects  of  each  course  are  as  follows  : 
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Chemical  Technology  Course. 

First  Year. 

Inorganic  Chemistry. 

Organic  Chemistry. 

Analytical  Chemistry  —  Qualitative  and  Quantitative. 

Chemical  Technology. 

Mechanics  —  the  principles  and  applications  of  instruments  and  apparatus. 

Drawing  —  Mechanical  aud  Geometrical  Drawing;  Freehand  Drawing. 

Morals. 

Second  Year. 

Analytical  Chemistry  —  Quantitative.  Industrial  Economy. 

Chemical  Technology.  Morals. 

Third  Year. 

Workshop  Practice — (i)  acids,  alkalies,  salts,  the  preparation  of  medi¬ 
cines  and  other  chemicals  from  raw  materials,  etc.;  (2)  glass,  porcelain, 
electro-gilding,  modelling,  etc.;  (3)  lime,  cement,  etc.;  (4)  illuminating  ma¬ 
terials,  candle,  oil,  gas,  etc.;  (5)  lacquers,  varnishes,  waxes,  soaps,  dying 
materials,  etc.;  (6)  dying,  calico-printing,  bleaching,  tanning,  etc,;  (7)  starch, 
products  of  fermentation  and  distillation,  sugar,  yeast,  etc.;  (8)  e.xplosive 
materials. 

Book-keeping. 

Mechanical  Engineering  Course. 

First  Year. 

Mathematics  —  Trigonometry,  Conic  Sections,  Analytical  Geometry. 

Strength  of  Materials. 

Hand-tools  and  Mechanical  Apparatus. 

Mechanics. 

Workshop  Practice. 

Drawing  —  Mechanical  and  Geometrical  Drawing,  Free-hand  Drawing, 
Working  Drawing. 

Morals. 

Second  Year. 

Applied  Mechanics.  Workshop  Practice. 

Prime  Movers.  Industrial  Economy. 

Machinery  and  Tools  in  general.  Morals. 

Working  Drawing. 

Third  Year, 

Workshop  Practice  —  metal  and  wood-work. 

Book-keeping. 

Students  are  admitted  at  the  beginning  of  every  school  year.  They  may 
be,  in  exceptional  cases,  admitted  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  term. 
Students,  to  be  admitted  to  the  preparatory  course,  must  be  above  16  years 
and  under  25  years  of  age :  they  must  be  of  sound  health,  and  must  pass 
an  examination  on  the  following  subjects  : 
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Subjects  of  Entrance  Examination. 

Reading  —  explanation  and  reading  of  Kochoshiriaku  (Japanese  His- 
tory). 

Composition  —  written  with  Japanese  and  Chinese  characters. 

Arithmetic — Fractions,  Decimals,  Proportion,  Evolution,  Involution. 

Algebra  —  Simple  Equations. 

Plane  Geometry  —  to  the  Third  Book  of  Todhunter’s  Geometry,  translated 
by  I.  Sone,  or  other  book  similar  to  it. 

Physics  —  elementary  principles. 

Chemistry  —  elementary  principles. 

N.  B.  —  Those  students  who  have  sufficient  knowledge  may  be  admitted 
at  once  to  the  special  course. 

Those  students  who  have  completed  the  lower-middle  school  course,  and 
who  are  above  i6  years  of  age  and  under  25  years  of  age,  may  be  in  certain 
cases,  if  they  are  in  sound  health,  at  once  admitted  to  the  preparatory 
course  without  entrance  examination. 

Those  students  who  have  been  dismissed  from  any  public  school  and  then 
prohibited  by  the  Minister  of  Education  from  entering  schools,  and  also 
those  whose  moral  conduct  is  not  good,  shall  not  be  admitted.  Those, 
however,  who  have  been  prohibited  from  entering  schools  may  be  admitted 
if  they  are  specially  exempted  from  that  prohibition. 

Students  who  are  idle  or  who  conduct  themselves  improperly  or  break 
the  regulations  of  the  school,  and  there  ore  can  not  be  allowed  to  remain  in 
the  school,  shall  be  at  once  dismissed. 

N.  B. —  According  to  the  circumstances  of  the  cases,  the  students  thus 
dismissed  may  be  prohibited  by  the  Minister  of  Education  from  entering 
any  public  school  under  the  control  of  the  Department  of  Education,  or  the 
public  and  private  schools  of  the  Fu  and  Ken. 

When  students  fail  in  any  examination  held  during  the  two  school  years, 
they  shall  be  dismissed 

Examinations  are  divided  into  two  kinds  ;  viz.,  ordinary  and  term.  The 
ordinary  examination  is  held  at  least  every  month,  at  the  discretion  of  the 
teachers  in  charge  ;  the  term  examination  is  held  at  the  end  of  every  term. 
In  certain  cases  an  occasional  examination  may  be  held. 

In  the  ordinary  examination,  students  are  examined  on  each  subject 
which  has  been  studied  by  them  until  the  very  day  of  the  examination. 

In  the  term  examination  of  the  first  term,  students  are  examined  on  every 
subject  studied  during  that  term,  and  in  that  of  the  second  term  they  are 
examined  on  every  subject  studied  during  the  school-year. 

Regulations  of  Mechanical  Workshops. 

Students,  while  they  are  in  the  workshop,  shall  always  perform  their  work 
according  to  the  order  and  instruction  of  the  superintendents,  and  shall  not 
be  allowed  to  do  anything  in  their  own  way  without  good  cause.  But  as 
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practice  in  designs  has  the  advantage  of  developing  students’  faculties,  they 
may  be  allowed  to  do  so  under  special  permission  from  the  superintendents 
of  workshops. 

As  the  work  of  students  depends  chiefly  upon  the  instruction  of  the  fore¬ 
men  and  instructing  workmen,  the  students  must  not  be  proud  of  them¬ 
selves,  but  must  always  perform  their  work  with  great  care  and  according 
to  their  directions. 

Students  must  always  do  the  work  ordered  by  the  superintendents  of  the 
workshops,  whethef  it  is  difficult  or  not,  or  whether  it  is  clean  or  dirty,  such 
as  stoker’s  work,  water  drawing,  oiling,  sweeping,  etc.,  and  also  sweep  the 
workshops  at  a  certain  hour  every  day.  This  is  an  important  duty  which 
can  not  be  set  aside  in  training  students  for  the  practice  in  the  general 
maintenance  and  arrangement  of  the  workshops ;  it  therefore  must  not  be 
overlooked. 

Each  student  shall  perform  his  own  work  exclusively,  and  not  interfere 
with  that  of  others ;  he  must  not  neglect  to  arrange  in  proper  order  tools 
and  other  things  which  he  has  used  ;  and  it  is  strictly  forbidden  to  talk  about 
any  unimportant  matters  within  the  workshops. 

It  is  a  rule  that  anything  to  be  constructed  in  the  workshops  must  be  al¬ 
ways  made  according  to  the  design  executed  at  first;  therefore,  nothing  can 
be  made  without  a  design.  This  rule  does  not,  however,  apply  in  cases 
where  anything  is  mended  under  special  permission  from  the  head  of  the 
workshops. 

Everything  manufactured  in  the  workshops  shall  belong  to  the  school. 

When  students  complete  the  manufacture  of  anything,  they  shall  at  once 
write  with  minuteness  the  necessary^  points  on  a  printed  label,  and  send 
first  the  thing  thus  manufactured,  together  with  the  label,  to  the  foreman  for 
examination,  and  when  approved  by  him,  then  forward  it  to  the  superintend¬ 
ent  of  the  workshop. 

As  it  is  dangerous  for  students  to  wear  ordinary  Japanese  clothes  during 
the  work,  and  also  inconvenient  for  them  to  engage  in  work  of  any  kind, 
they  shall  wear  clothes  similar  to  those  of  Europeans,  and  boots  also.  The 
instruments  and  things  used  in  the  work  are  divided  into  three  kinds;  viz., 
those  lent  to  students,  such  as  tools  ;  those  given  to  them  gratuitously,  such 
as  oil,  sand-paper,  and  raw  materials.  They  may  be  borrowed  according  to 
the  regulations  as  to  tools  and  other  things  to  be  furnished. 

Rules  for  Instructing -workmen. 

No  instructing-workman  is  allowed  to  engage  in  any  work,  except  that 
directed  by  the  superintendent  of  the  workshops. 

Every  instructing-workman  shall  be  specially  civil  to  students,  and  in¬ 
struct  them  with  kindness. 

Every  instructing  w'orkmen  shall  be  particular  as  to  the  work  time  every 
day  ;  and  every  morning,  when  he  attends  the  workshops,  he  shall  put  his 
wooden  ticket  into  the  ticket-box  situated  at  the  entrance  of  the  workshops. 
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The  daily  work  extends  over  eight  hours  and  a  half,  of  which  half  an  hour 
is  allowed  for  meal  and  rest. 

When  any  instructing-workman  completes  the  manufacture  of  anything, 
he  shall  at  once  write  minutely  the  necessary  points  on  a  printed  label,  and 
send  first  the  thing  thus  manufactured,  together  with  the  label,  to  the  fore¬ 
man  for  examination,  and  when  approved  by  him,  then  forward  it  to  the 
superintendent  of  the  workshops. 

Every  instructing-workman,  whether  he  is  in  the  workshops  or  not,  shall, 
in  case  of  fire  in  the  neighborhood  or  of  any  extraordinary  event,  attend 
and  assist  in  the  protection  of  the  school. 

All  apparatus  and  tools  must  be  used  with  great  care,  and  shall  be  always 
arranged  in  a  proper  way. 

Tools  and  other  things  to  be  used  in  the  work  are  divided  into  three 
kinds  :  viz.,  those  lent,  such  as  tools  ;  those  given  gratuitously,  such  as  oil, 
sand-paper,  and  raw  materials.  They  may  be  borrowed,  according  to  the 
regulations  for  granting  and  lending  tools  and  other  things. 
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THE  CONSTANT  IN  EDUCATION.^ 

BY  B.  A.  HINSDALE, 

Superintendent  of  Schools,  Cleveland,  O. 

In  his  once  celebrated  treatise,  entitled  “  Elements  of  Criticism,” 
Lord  Karnes,  after  observing  that  “  human  nature  is  a  complicated  ma¬ 
chine,  and  unavoidably  so  in  order  to  answer  its  various  purposes,” 
makes  these  sagacious  remarks:  “The  public  indeed  have  been 
entertained  with  many  systems  of  human  nature  that  flatter  the  mind 
by  their  simplicity.  According  to  some  writers,  man  is  entirely  a 
selfish  being  ;  according  to  others,  universal  benevolence  is  his  duty  ; 
one  founds  morality  upon  sympathy  solely,  and  one  upon  utility.  If 
any  of  these  systems  were  copied  from  nature,  the  present  subject 
might  be  soon  discussed ;  but  the  variety  of  nature  is  not  so  easily 
reached  ”  Dr.  Mark  Hopkins,  writing  a  century  and  more  later  than 
Lord  Karnes,  notices  the  same  tendency  in  ethical  science.  He 
attributes  the  conflicting  accounts  that  have  been  given  of  the  nature 
and  foundation  of  moral  obligation  mainly  to  “a  partial  apprehension 
and  wrong  adjustment  of  the  facts  and  principles  of  our  complex 
nature.”  “  A  striking  fact,  as  of  association,  or  a  powerful  principle, 
as  of  self-love  or  .sympathy,  is  seized  upon,”  he  says,  “  and  made  to 
account  for  everything.”  ^  These  observations,  so  eminently  true  in 
their  own  place,  can  be  transferred  with  a  few  verbal  changes  to  the 
history  of  education.  Educational  theories  have  been  as  narrow 
and  partial  and  transitory  as  ethical  theories.  Sometimes,  views 
of  human  nature,  altogether  too  simple,  have  been  made  their  basis  ; 
and  sometimes,  a  striking  fact  or  powerful  principle  has  had  an 
undue  influence  on  the  minds  of  their  authors. 

How  famous,  and  how  excellent  when  at  their  best,  were  the  schools 
of  the  Jesuits,  is  well  known  even  to  general  and  superficial  readers  of 
the  history  of  education.  But  with  all  their  fame  and  all  their  e.x- 
cellence  these  schools  strikingly  illustrate  the  consequences  that  flow 
from  narrow  theories  and  imperfect  methods.  The  creators  of  these 
schools  saw  the  great  value  of  a  definite  course  of  study.  They  dis¬ 
covered  “  that  a  course  [of  teaching]  in  which  uniform  method  tends 
to  a  definite  goal  would,  on  the  whole,  be  more  successful  than  one  in 
which  a  boy  has  to  accustom  himself,  by  turns,  to  half  a  dozen 

'A  paper  read  at  Madison,  Wis.,  before  the  National  Teachers’  Association. 

*  “  The  Law  of  Love,”  p.  2. 
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different  methods,  invented  at  hap-hazard  by  individual  masters,  with  I 
different  aims  in  view,  if,  indeed,  they  have  any  aim  at  all.”  *  They  | 
make  another  discovery — one  that  almost  needs  to  be  made  over 
again  —  viz.,  that  frequent  changes  of  teachers  are  unfavorable  to 
the  progress  of  the  pupil.  They  clearly  saw,  also,  the  immense 
value  of  thorough  instruction.  Accordingly,  they  devised  the  “  Ratio 
Studiorum,”  which  was  a  scheme  of  studies  ;  they  promoted  the 
teacher  with  the  pupil  year  by  year,  if  possible,  and  provided  that 
change  of  teachers,  when  it  came,  should  not  bring  change  of  method 
or  of  management.  The  ordained  instruction  must  be  given  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  ordained  methods.  To  secure  uniformity  a  rigid  and  com¬ 
prehensive  system  of  supervision  was  established.  First  and  highest 
in  the  hierarchy  stood  the  General  of  the  order;  next  stood  the 
Provincial,  appointed  by  the  General ;  thirdly,  the  Rector  of  the  school, 
appointed  by  the  General,  and  responsible  to  the  Provincial  ;  fourthly, 
the  Prefect  of  studies,  appointed  by  the  Provincial ;  and  finally,  the 
Teacher,  subject  to  the  Rector  and  Prefect.  Great  stress  was  laid  on 
repetition.  Each  lesson  began  with  a  recital  of  what  had  been  learned 
on  some  previous  day  or  days  ;  it  closed  with  a  re-recital  of  the  lesson 
for  the  day.  One  lesson  each  week  was  given  to  repetition ;  and  in 
the  lowest  form,  the  second  half  of  each  year  was  wholly  devoted  to 
repeating  what  had  been  learned  the  first  half. 

Merc  are  several  things  that  are  most  notew’orthy  :  A  prescribed 
course  of  study,  unfrequent  changes  of  teachers,  supervision,  and 
thoroughness.  What  could  be  more  admirable.^  It  was  mainly 
owing  to  these  features  that  the  Jesuit  schools  succeeded  ;  it  was 
mainly  owing  to  the  same  features  that  they  failed.  The  Jesuits  were 
schoolmasters  rather  than  educators.  They  gave  the  receptive  and 
reproductive  faculties  a  splendid  development,  but  neglected  the 
faculties  of  origination  and  discovery.  They  paid  more  attention  to 
learning  than  to  truth  They  made  scholars,  men  of  erudition,  not  j 
thinkers,  investigators,  explorers.  The  individuality  of  the  teacher 
was  constantly  suppressed.  Macaulay  says  of  the  Jesuits,  in  his 
admirable  way :  “  They  wanted  no  talent  or  accomplishment  into 

which  men  can  be  drilled  by  elaborate  discipline  ;  but  such  discipline, 
though  it  may  bring  out  the  powers  of  ordinary  minds,  has  a  tendency 
to  suffocate  rather  than  to  develop  original  genius.  “  They  appear," 
he  says  again,  “  to  have  discovered  the  precise  point  to  which  in¬ 
tellectual  culture  can  be  carried  without  risk  of  intellectual  emanci¬ 
pation.”  *  The  Jesuits  teach  two  lessons  impressively  enough  to  last 
forever, —  what  mere  drill  can  do,  and  what  mere  drill  cannot  do. 


1  Quick;  “Educational  Reformers,”  p.  16. 


*  History,  Chap.  VIII. 
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Locke  observed  that  the  teachers  of  his  time  failed  to  touch  a 
spring  of  marvelous  power  in  child-nature  ;  viz.,  love  of  amusement. 
He  saw  that  teaching  was  made  irksome  and  repulsive  rather  than  en¬ 
gaging  and  pleasant.  He,  therefore,  proposed  to  combine  instruction 
and  sport,  study  and  play.  Nothing  like  work  should  be  laid  on 
children.  In  the  cases  of  young  children,  “  the  great  use  and  skill  of 
a  teacher,”  he  says,  “  is  to  make  all  as  easy  as  he  can.”  In  the  ne.xt 
century,  Basedow  went  farther  in  the  same  direction,  if  possible,  than 
Locke  ;  he  made  studies  games.  Some  of  his  school  exercises  were  sim¬ 
ply  ludicrous.  That  Locke  and  Basedow  laid  bare  a  great  defect  in  the 
teaching  of  their  times,  and  suggested  an  important  corrective,  is  in¬ 
disputable  ;  but  that  they  carried  their  idea  as  far  as  to  conflict  with 
the  principle  so  firmly  stated  by  Pestatozzi  is  all  indisputable.  “  I 
am  convinced  that  such  a  notion  will  forever  preclude  solidity  of 
knowledge,  and  from  want  of  sufficient  exertions  on  the  part  of  the 
pupils,  will  lead  to  that  very  result  that  I  wish  to  avoid  by  my  prin¬ 
ciple  of  a  constant  employment  of  the  thinking  powers.  A  child 
must  very  early  in  life  be  taught  the  lesson  that  exertion  is  indis¬ 
pensable  for  the  attainment  of  knowledge.”  ‘ 

In  the  days  of  Rousseau,  society  was  artificial  in  the  worst  sense. 
Authority  was  the  ruling  principle  in  church,  in  state,  and  in  school. 
The  life  of  a  child  was  restrained  and  cribl^ed  to  an  extent  simply 
marvelous.  Probably  some  progress  had  been  made  in  the  right 
direction  since  the  day  that  Luther,  writing  ot  the  vexations  and  tor¬ 
ments  attending  declining  and  conjugating,  characterized  school¬ 
masters  as  tyrants  and  executioners,  and  schools  as  prisons  and  hells 
in  which  nothing  was  ever  taught  ;  and  said  that  he  himself  had  been 
whipped  “fifteen  times  one  morning  without  any  fault  of  his  own, 
having  been  called  on  to  repeat  what  he  had  never  been  taught,”  - 
— probably  some  progress  had  been  made  since  that  day  ;  but  schools 
and  teachers  and  child  discipline  were  still  absurdly  unnatural  and 
horribly  severe.  Rousseau  saw  this  with  the  clearness  that  marked 
all  his  observations  of  man  and  society.  Naturally,  therefore,  as  a 
part  of  his  demand  that  men  should  return  to  ‘‘  Nature,”  he  insist 
ed,  virtually,  upon  the  abrogation  of  authority  over  children,  and  said 
they  should  be  left  to  themselves.  Until  he  is  12  years  of  age,  Emil 
shall  know  nothing  about  books  ;  he  shall  not  even  know  what  a  book 
is,  at  least  as  the  result  of  external  tuition  ;  no  control  or  authority 
that  is  apparent  or  conscious  to  Emil  shall  be  exerted  over  him ; 
his  education  must  be  purely  negative  ;  “  do  nothing  and  let  nothing 
he  done,”  is  the  ideal.  The  root  idea  here  is,  time  and  opportunity 

‘Quick  :  “Educational  Reformers.”  p.  193,  *  Kostlm:  “Life  of  Martin  Luther,”  p.  13 
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for  the  child  to  vegetate  and  “  stool  out,” — time  for  life  and  character 
to  grow  from  within  outward.  That  Rousseau  did  a  great  and  much- 
needed  work,  goes  without  the  saying ;  and  that  he  carried  his 
doctrine  of  “Nature”  to  an  extreme,  basing  his  theories  of  govern¬ 
ment  and  education  on  two  narrow  premises,  requires  no  argument 
to  prove.  However,  it  is  worth  inquiring  whether  we  are  not 
tending  in  one  direction  that  Rousseau  rightly  reprobated, —  the 
too  early  development  of  the  child.  Is  it  not  true,  for  example, 
that  the  school,  with  its  books  and  methods  and  teachers,  is  over- 
prominent  in  child-life ;  and  is  it  not  true  that  more  nature  and  a 
less  early  development  of  the  self-consciousness  would  be  a  gain.^ 
Whatever  the  answer  to  this  question  may  be,  the  name  of  Rous¬ 
seau  brings  us  at  once  to  the  great  educational  movement  of  our 
times.  This  is  an  attempt  to  divest  education  of  the  mechanical, 
barren,  severe,  and  even  cruel  features  that  were  once  so  prominent, 
and  to  make  it  natural,  fruitful,  humane,  and  even  pleasant.  This 
movement  embraces  four  particulars  ; 

First ;  An  effort  to  discover  and  to  interpret  the  facts  of  the  child- 
mind. 

Secondly :  An  effort  to  select  and  to  combine  in  a  course  of  study, 
studies  that  are  consonant  with  these  facts. 

Thirdly  :  An  effort  to* invent  methods  of  instruction  adapted  to  the 
child-mind. 

Fourthly  :  An  effort  to  establish  a  discipline  that  shall  secure  order 
and  develop  character 

These  ideas  have  powerfully  stirred  all  enlightened  communities, 
at  least  in  this  country.  They  are  the  cause  of  what  is  most  charac¬ 
teristic  in  our  public  school  education.  They  are  the  sources  of  our 
“developing  processes,”  “natural  methods,”  “ normal  systms,”  and 
“  new  educations.”  They  are  a  fountain  that  sends  forth  bitter  water 
and  sweet  ;t  he  bitter  being  the  deluge  of  educational  quackery  that 
constantly  sweeps  over  the  land.  As  the  champions  of  the  so-called 
“  new  education  ”  claim  that  this  is  the  latest  and  ripest  product  of 
educational  wisdom,  I  shall  devote  to  it  three  or  four  paragrajdis. 

And  first,  it  is  not  easy  to  define  the  new  education.  In  the  narrow¬ 
est  sense,  the  phrase  seems  to  describe  certain  methods  of  primary 
instruction.  However,  in  the  sense  that  I  shall  use  it,  the  phrase  is 
the  name  of  something  that  is  really  much  more  comprehensive  and 
valuable.  Secondly,  the  new  education,  as  I  use  the  name,  is  not  a 
canon  of  principles  and  methods  agreed  upon  by  approved  professors. 
Indeed,  the  attempt  to  create  such  a  canon  would  clash  at  once  with 
that  repudiation  of  authority  and  that  assertion  of  freedom  and  in- 
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dividuality  which  are  put  forth  as  first  principles.  Nor,  in  the  third 
place,  is  there  much  in  the  new  education  that  is  really  new.  The 
principal  facts  and  principles  on  which  it  is  built  have  all  been 
stated  time  and  again  in  the  clearest  and  boldest  language.  Much  of 
the  New  Education  originated  with  Socrates,  and  more  of  it  originat¬ 
ed  with  Jesus.  “  I  have  many  things  to  say  unto  you,  but  you  cannot 
bear  them  now ;  ”  is  the  best  extant  statement  of  that  invaluable 
principle.  Dr.  Sauveur’s  '*  Natural  Method  of  Teaching  Living  or 
Ancient  Languages  ”  no  doubt  lies  within  the  compass  of  the  subject. 
But  the  fundamental  principles  of  this  method  were  known  to  the 
Oxford  Reformers.  Colet  and  his  compeers  saw  the  folly  of  an 
exclusive  grammer  and  dictionary  method  of  teaching  language.  M. 
Littre’s  suggestion,  “To  begin  with  authors  and  to  end  with 
grammar,  instead  of  beginning  with  grammar  and  ending  with 
authors,”  is  hardly  any  improvement  on  directions  given  by  Colet, 
by  Ascham,  and  by  Montaigne.  Montaigne  also  anticipated  one  of 
the  most  valuable  maxims  of  the  new  school  ;  he  insisted  upon  hold¬ 
ing  to  things,  and  not  contenting  one’s  self  with  words. 

What,  then,  justifies  the  name  “  New  Education  ”  ?  I  see  two 
things,  and  only  two  : 

First :  Clear  insight  into  facts,  principles,  and  methods.  This  insight 
is  no  deeper  and  clearer  than  was  sometimes  shown  in  former  times  ; 
but  it  is  shared  by  many  more  persons.  Instead  of  being  the  sole 
possession  of  a  rare  thinker  here  or  a  superior  teacher  there,  these 
facts  and  methods  have  come  to  be  the  property  of  a  large  and  in¬ 
creasing  number  of  minds.  What  was  proof  of  genius  in  Ascham 
or  Montaigne  now  only  proves  that  one  shares  in  the  common  stock 
of  educational  ideas.  If  the  new  school  have  not  discovered  new 
truths,  they  have  given  wings  to  old  truths. 

Secondly  :  The  best  educators  of  to-day  seek  to  bring  together, 
and  to  fuse  into  one  whole,  facts,  principles,  and  methods  that  have 
heretofore  been  widely,  but  thinly  scattered.  They  seek  to  harvest 
and  garner  the  whole  field,  from  the  sages  of  high  antiquity  to  the 
essayists  and  teachers  of  our  own  time.  If  I  may  borrow  a  word  from 
a  related  science,  “  Systematic  Pedagogy  ”  is  beginning  to  appear. 

These  two  things  History  will  accord  to  the  present  age.  They  are 
an  attempt  to  find  and  to  combine  the  various  facts  and  principles 
pertaining  to  child-nature,  to  studies,  and  to  methods  that  have  been 
approved  by  past  experience,  and  then  to  carry  still  further  the  in¬ 
vestigations  that  have  led  to  their  discovery.  The  only  new  educa¬ 
tion  that  is  worth  considering  is  an  effort  to  know  and  to  practice  the 
best  things  that  have  been  thought  and  said  on  the  subject,  just  as 
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Matthew  Arnold  says  culture  is  “  knowing  the  best  that  has  been 
thought  and  said  in  the  world.” 

We  must  not  blind  ourselves  to  the  fact  that  there  has  been 
good  education  since  the  day  that  men  began  to  study  and  to 
teach.  Not  to  go  to  antiquity,  even  under  the  reign  of  Lily’s  Gram¬ 
mar,  and  before  that  when  methods  were  still  more  barbarous, —  nay, 
in  the  darkest  days  of  dialectical  hairsplitting  and  word-defining, 
there  were  good  teachers  and  students  and  scholars.  Moreover, 
good  teaching  has  been  more  abundant  in  the  past  than  we  are 
apt  to  think.  Too  frequently  our  judgments  rest  on  external  feat¬ 
ures  ;  too  unfrequenlly  they  fail  to  go  to  the  heart  of  the  matter. 
One  teacher  may  instruct  orally,  another  may  use  text  books ;  one 
may  find  his  materials  in  nature,  another  in  literature;  one  may 
use  science  as  his  instrument,  another  mathematics  or  philosophy; 
but  if  they  are  all  good  teachers  they  will  impart  knowledge,  ener¬ 
gize  mind,  and  develop  character.  Then  the  value  of  the  teach¬ 
er’s  peculiar  methods,  important  as  they  are,  is  commonly  over¬ 
estimated.  To  a  degree  these  are  private  property,  a  part  of  the 
teacher’s  indefeasible  personal  estate.  A  Mohammedan  neophyte 
had  listened  with  wonder  to  the  t^les  about  Omer  ;  he  longed  to 
see  the  sword  with  which  the  hero  had  won  his  victories.  Intro¬ 
duced  to  the  great  chief,  he  expressed  surprise  on  seeing  the  weapon 
that  hung  by  his  side.  Omer  remarked  that  the  secret  of  victories 
is  not  in  the  sword,  but  in  the  arm  and  in  the  heart  of  the  warrior. 
No  more  is  the  secret  of  education  in  methods.  Consider,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  the  various  ways  of  teaching  reading  ;  the  A-B-C  method,  the 
Word  method,  the  Phonetic  method,  the  Sentence  method,  etc.  Now, 
I  am  far  from  saying  that  one  of  these  methods  is  as  good  as  another; 
but  it  is  a  fact  that  children  did  learn  to  read,  and  to  read  well,  in 
the  old  days  when  they  learned  their  letters  in  the  most  literal 
sense.  Touching  reading,  Mr.  Swinton  tells  the  simple  truth  when 
he  says  the  notation  of  our  composite  language  is  made  up  of  frag¬ 
ments  of  the  notations  of  the  various  languages  from  which  it  is  de¬ 
rived,  and  that  the  pupil  needs  help  from  every  device  and  theory. 

Perhaps  my  remarks  thus  far  appear  scattering  and  wide  of  the 
subject.  If  so,  I  trust  it  is  in  appearance  only.  I  have  sought  to 
show,  (i)  That  educational  theories  and  methods  have  usually  been 
too  narrow  and  exclusive  ;  (2)  That  they  have  been,  as  it  is  best 
they  should  be  in  a  degree,  in  a  constant  flux  ;  (3)  That  the  correc¬ 
tion  of  one  error  has  been  followed  by  another  lying  at  the  opposite 
pole ;  (4)  That  there  is  something  in  education  which  transcends 
theory, — something  which  survives  the  flux  of  method, — something 
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which  is  permanent  and  ever-living.  This  permanent,  ever-living, 
transcending  something  is  the  constant  in  education.  This  element 
is  the  pupil’s  own  free,  intelligent,  personal  effort  to  learn.  If  this  be 
present,  the  absence  of  much  else  may  be  excused  ;  if  this  be  absent, 
the  presence  of  all  else  only  makes  the  failure  the  more  signal  and 
striking.  Studies  may  change,  methods  alter,  theories  vary,  and 
teachers  come  and  go  ;  but  if  pupils  will  work  freely  and  intelligently, 
good  educational  work  will  be  done.  We  have  here,  therefore,  the 
scale  and  the  measure  by  which  to  try  theories  and  methods,  teachers, 
and  schools.  If  a  teacher  deadens  the  mind  of  the  pupil  and  dampens 
his  zeal  for  knowledge,  our  verdict  is  condemnation  ;  but  if  he  energizes 
the  mind,  kindles  the  sacred  fire  of  learning,  and  stimulates  the  pupil 
to  self-activity,  our  verdict  is  approval.  It  is  the  everlasting  glory 
of  Socrates  that  he  roused  his  pupils  out  of  sleep,  compelled  them 
to  know  what  they  knezo  as  well  as  what  they  did  not  know,  and  then 
sent  them  with  a  mighty  impulse  along  pathway  of  self-improvement* 
This  is  his  great  message  to  modern  educators. 

Now,  the  fatal  criticism  on  many  teachers  and  schools  is,  that  the 
send  this  all-important  fact  to  the  rear.  Noisy  pretenders  advertise 
their  methods  as  education  made  easy.  They  undertake  to  teach 
the  French  or  German  language  in  six  months  or  six  weeks  (I  just 
forget  which)  Some  man  of  small  ability  or  honesty,  or  both,  discovers 
or  borrows  a  “new  method”  ;  straightway  he  opens  a  private  school, 
founds  an  “ institute,”  establishes  a  “  normal  school”  or  “college,” 
and  advertises  that  he  will  give  a  better  education  than  the  colleges 
furnish  in  one-half  the  time.  This  is  quackery  ;  but  there  is  a  ten¬ 
dency  which  is  not  confined  to  quacks,  to  make  far  too  little  of  the 
child’s  apparently  humble  and  feeble  effort.  To  value  that  effort 
highly  detracts  from  the  glory  of  the  teacher  and  his  “  system.” 
Moreover,  to  advertise  a  device  in  education  as  saving  both  time  and 
money  well  suits  the  American  temper.  One  result  is,  that  the  public 
is  sometimes  misled,  and  that  injustice  is  done  to  mcritorous  ideas  and 
methods.  Thus,  it  requires  no  prophet  to  tell  that  the  kindergarten, 
in  this  country  at  least,  will  never  justify  the  extravagant  expectations 
created  in  its  behalf  a  few  years  ago;  the  historian  can  already  tell 
us  that.  Nor  can  I  resist  the  conviction  that  the  new  education,  to 
a  degree,  lies  under  this  criticism.  Many  of  its  devotees  have  so  much 
to  say  of  “  the  saving  of  time,”  “  the  economy  of  labor,”  and  **  the 
rich  fruits”  to  follow  the  adoption  of  “natural  methods,”  that, 
relatively,  they  fail  to  appreciate  the  fact  that  still  pupils  must  work 
long  and  faithfully  to  become  scholars,  and  that  much  of  their  work 
will  be  dry  and  irksome.  This  is  true  of  the  genuine  new  education  ; 
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much  more  of  it  true  of  the  spurious  “new  education”  that  assigns 
most  of  the  work  done  in  the  school  to  the  teacher,  and  that  ac¬ 
complishes  little  for  the  pupil  beyond  making  him  superficial  and 
talkative.  Few  things  American  more  impress  a  cultured  foreigner 
than  a  bright  American  school.  It  is  smart  and  interesting  ;  there  is 
abundant  life  and  action  ;  the  unfolding  of  subjects  is  excellent  :  but 
the  flow  of  knowledge  and  the  skillful  exposition  belong  only  too  often 
to  the  teacher.  Dr.  Dale  clearly  saw  this  when  he  visited  us  a  few 
years  ago.*  He  also  saw,  as  every  discriminating  judge  must  see, 
that  the  school  would  be  really  better  if  there  were  fewer  flowing 
descriptions  and  illustrations  by  the  teacher,  and  more  halting  ones 
by  the  pupil.  It  is  pretty  clear  that  formerly  children  were  left  too 
much  with  their  books.  “Studying”  was  quite  too  prominent  in 
their  schooling.  The  book  needed  the  teacher’s  genius  to  make  it 
live  and  speak.  But  now,  with  our  “oral  instruction,”  “graphic 
work,”  and  “illustrative  methods,”  are  we  not  swinging  to  the  other 
extremity  of  the  arc  ? 

Prof.  C.  K.  Adams  says  his  method  of  teaching  history  “  never 
ceases  to  remember  that  at  least  three-fourths  of  all  the  time  spent 
by  a  boy  of  twelve  in  trying  to  learn  a  hard  lesson  out  of  a  book  is 
thrown  away.  Perhaps  one-fourth  of  the  time  is  devoted  to  more  or 
less  desperate  and  conscientious  effort  ;  but  the  large  remaining 
portion  is  dawdled  away  in  thinking  of  the  last  game  of  ball  and 
longing  for  the  next  game  of  tag.”  ^  Accordingly,  Professor  Adams 
recommends  direct  instruction  in  the  form  of  attractive  and  popular 
narration.  This  may  all  be  very  true  of  history-teaching.  Moreover, 
real  mental  activity  is  not  limited  to  the  use  of  books.  But  instruc¬ 
tion  involves  discipline  as  well  as  knowledge ;  and  however  the 
teacher’s  talk  may  answer  the  ends  of  knowledge,  it  will  not  answer 
the  ends  of  discipline.  There  must  be  study,  and  the  study  of  books, 
before  the  pupil  is  twelve  years  old.  We  cannot  despise  the  printed 
page.  Nay,  cramming  has  its  uses,  and  I  would  have  the  pupil  learn 
howto  cram.  The  physician  in  active  practice  crams.  The  lawyer’s 
preparation  to  try  a  case  is  often  only  cramming  ;  the  greatest  counsel 
rarely  do  so  much  as  to  prepare  their  briefs.  The  statesman  must 
cram.  And  so  with  the  man  of  business.  In  fact,  every  man  of 
actual  intellectual  life  is  compelled  to  take  up  subjects  hastily  and 
to  acquire  some  of  their  leading  facts  quickly.  Now,  we  cannot 
learn  to  cram  by  cramming;  the  best  preparation  for  such  struggles 
is  the  discipline  and  self-mastery  that  come  from  thorough  study; 


1  See  “  Impressions  of  America,”  pp.  155,  et  ^eq. 

*“  Methods  of  Teaching  and  Studying  History  p.  174. 
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but  there  is  a  measure  of  truth  in  the  paragraph  that  I  now  quote : 
ac-  “Some  men, —  and  those  whose  judgment  is  not  least  worthy  of 

i  respect, — have  maintained  that  the  dead  strain  of  reading  up  for  an 

I  examination  is  not  a  bad  preparation  for  the  work  that  is  often  to  be 

sis  j  done  in  life, — the  gathering  up  of  the  faculties  for  a  prolonged  effort, 
blit  To  say  that  learning  so  acquired  does  not  stick  is  a  feeble  objection, 

ten  Forgetting  has  its  own  use,  and,  in  many  things,  to  have  learned  how 

few  to  learn  is  all  that  is  needed.  Having  learned  to  learn  is,  indeed, 

>ee,  i  worth  far  more  as  a  preparation  for  life  than  any  particular  informa- 
ing  i  lion.” « 

nes  My  contention,  then,  is  for  the  constant  in  education, — the  pupil’s 

too  I  own  free,  active,  and  intelligent  effort.  The  smooth  phrases  now 

:  in  i  current,  “normal  development,”  “natural  method,”  and  “  new  educa- 

e  it  ,  tion,”  must  not  make  us  deaf  to  its  incalculable  importance.  Or- 

)hic  pheus  built  his  Thebes  by  playing  on  his  flute  ;  but  we  shall  never 

her  j  build  ours  in  a  similar  manner. 
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CHARLES  CARL  ETON  COFL'IN 

A  SKETCH  OF  THE  LIFE  OF  CHARLES  CARLETON  COFFIN,  WHOSE  PORTRAIT 
EM15ELLISHES  THIS  NUMBER  OF  EDUCATION. 

The  town  of  lioscawen,  New  Hampshire,  has  been  the  birthplace  or  resi¬ 
dence  of  a  large  number  of  remarkable  men.  It  was  in  a  house,  still  stand¬ 
ing,  the  residence  of  Rev.  Samuel  Wood,  that  Daniel  Webster  recited  his 
first  lessons  in  Latin  and  (Ireek.  For  three  years,  after  b('ginning  the 
practice  of  law,  he  was  a  citizen  of  the  town.  It  was  the  home  of  his 
brother  Ezekiel,  who,  as  an  attorney,  was  regarded  as  his  equal.  It  was 
the  birthplace  and  early  home  of  the  man  who,  by  one  stroke  of  his  pen, 
electrified  and  gave  new  life  to  the  nation  in  inditing  the  despatch,  “  Who¬ 
ever  attempts  to  haul  down  the  American  Hag,  shoot  him  on  the  spot,” — 
John  Adams  Dix.  But  a  few  rods  distant  from  the  home  of  Mr.  Dix  was 
the  birthplace  of  Wm.  P.  Fessenden,  Senator  from  Maine,  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury.  Beneath  the  same  roof  were  born  Nathaniel  and  Charles  G. 
Green,  journalists  of  far-reaching  fame.  Prof.  Forest  Shepard,  geologists, 
and  Prof.  Moses  G.  Farmer,  one  of  the  foremost  electrical  scientists  of  the 
time,  were  born  in  Boscawen. 

This  town,  which  has  been  so  prolific  in  the  production  of  men  who  have 
written  their  names  large  as  statesmen  and  scientists,  was  also  the  birth¬ 
place  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch, —  Charles  Carleton  C’offin,  journalist, 
correspondent,  author,  historian  ;  born  July  26th,  1S23.  Ilis  early  years 
were  spent  on  the  farm.  His  education,  beyond  the  advantages  of  a  jiublic 
school,  were  a  few  terms  at  the  academy  in  t!ie  town,  and  a  single  term  at 
Pembroke  Academy.  Sickness  debarred  him  from  a  collegiate  course.  In¬ 
capacitated  for  a  short  time  from  physical  labor,  more  for  pastime  than 
from  any  plan  for  the  future,  he  studied  land-surveying  and  the  rudiments 
of  civil  engineering.  'I'he  time  soon  came,  however,  when  he  could  turn 
his  slight  knowledge  thus  gained  to  account  by  accepting  a  position  on  the 
engineering  corps  engaged  in  the  construction  of  the  Northern  New  Hamp 
shire  railroad,  the  Concord  &  Portsmouth  and  Concord  &  Claremont  roads. 
He  early  began  to  write  articles  for  the  local  press,  some  of  which  were 
copied  into  Z///c//T  Living  A}^c  and  other  magazines.  He  became  a  con¬ 
tributor  to  The  Knickerbocker,  then  recognized  as  the  leading  literary  maga¬ 
zine  of  the  countrjf.  His  studies  in  engineering  led  him  also  toward  scien¬ 
tific  culture,  and  h  •  became  a  member  of  the  .\inerican  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science,  contributing  papers  at  its  meeting  in  Montreal. 

itnd  Newport  and  Springfield  in  subsequent  years.  In  1849  he  con¬ 
structed  the  telegraph  line  between  Harvard  Observatory  and  Boston,  by 
which  uniform  time  was  first  given  to  the  railroads  leading  from  Boston. 
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He  also  had  charge  of  the  construction  of  the  Telegraphic  Fire  Alarm  in 
Boston,  and  gave  the  first  alarm  ever  given  by  that  system,  April  29,  1852. 

Although  engaged  in  such  labor,  he  found  time  to  make  frequent  contri¬ 
butions  to  the  daily  and  weekly  press  of  Boston,  and  in  1852  decided  to 
devote  himself  to  journalism.  For  a  short  time  he  was  assistant  editor  of 
The  Praciioil  Farmer,  an  agricultural  and  literary  weekly.  In  1854  he  was 
employed  on  the  Boston  Journal,  and  was  subsequently  assistant  editor  of 
the  Atlas,  which  was  mergetl  into  the  Bee,  from  which  he  returned  to  the 
'journal,  employed  as  editor  of  the  morning  edition  during  the  winter  of 
1860-61.  The  Southern  States  were  then  seceding.  'I’he  Peace  Congress 
was  in  session,  and  Mr.  Coffin,  during  the  long  nights,  had  time  for  reflec¬ 
tion  upon  the  events  of  the  hour,  and  saw,  what  all  men  did  not  see,  that  a 
conflict  of  arms  was  approaching.  He  was  then  a  resident  of  Malden,  and 
the  morning  after  the  surrender  of  Fort  Sumter,  took  measures  for  the  call¬ 
ing  of  a  public  meeting  of  the  citizens  of  that  town  to  sustain  the  President, 
—  one  of  the  first  of  the  meetings  held  throughout  the  country. 

U^pon  the  breaking  out  of  the  war,  Mr.  Coffin  became  a  correspondent  of 
the y;;wA';w/,  writing  over  the  signature  of  “Carleton,”  was  present  at  the 
first  battle  of  Bull  Run,  reached  Washington  during  the  night,  and  sent  a 
full  account  of  the  action  on  the  following  morning.  In  the  fall  he  joined 
the  Army  of  the  West,  sent  an  account  of  the  taking  of  Fort  Henry,  which 
was  republished  in  the  papers  of  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Baltimore 
before  any  other  account  was  published.  Comprehending  the  craving  of 
the  public  for  information,  and  the  importance  of  having  his  correspond¬ 
ence  appear  before  any  other,  he  took  the  first  train  from  Cairo,  wrote  his 
account  in  the  cars,  which,  when  completed,  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  an 
express  messenger,  while  the  writer  returned  to  his  post  of  observation. 
By  adopting  this  method  the  Boston  Journal  was  placed  ahead  of  all  its  con¬ 
temporaries,  and  published  the  account  two  d.rys  before  any  other  paper 
in  the  country  heard  from  its  correspondent.  Mr.  Coffin  was  at  the  surren¬ 
der  of  Fort  Donelson,  reported  the  movements  of  the  Army  of  the  West 
from  Pi  tsburg  Landing  to  Corinth,  the  operations  of  Island  No.  10,  New 
Madrid,  Fort  Pillow,  and  the  battle  of  the  gunboats  at  Memphis,  viewing  it 
from  the  deck  of  one  of  .Admiral  Davis’s  vessels.  Returning  to  the  Army 
of  the  Potomac,  he  witnessed  the  battles  of  .Antietam  and  Fredericsburg. 
Knowing  that  a  powerful  fleet  of  monitors  was  on  its  way  to  attack  Fort 
Sumter,  he  visited  the  Department  of  the  South  and  witnessed  the  attack 
and  repulse,  and  also  the  failure  at  Fort  Mc.Allister. 

During  the  twelve  days  of  the  Gettysburg  campaign,  Mr.  Coffin  rode 
between  two  hundred  and  fifty  and  three  hundred  miles  in  the  saddle,  more 
than  nine  hundred  in  the  cars,  was  on  the  battle-field  three  days  and  nights, 
and  wrote  a  full  and  elaborate  account  which  was  republished  in  many  pa¬ 
pers  throughout  the  country,  and  was  translated  and  copied  by  the  press 
of  Berlin  and  Paris.  When  Gen.  Sherman  reached  the  sea-coast,  Mr.  Coffin 
hastened  south,  and  the  information  that  the  flag  of  the  Union  was  once 
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more  floating  over  Sumter  was  first  given  to  the  world  through  the  Journal  I 

and  was  te  egraphed  over  the  country  before  any  paper  in  New  York  had  | 

possession  of  the  intelligence.  In  the  campaign  of  1864,  the  Journal  cox-  I 

respondent  was  an  eye-witness  of  every  engagement  from  the  Wilderness  to  : 

Petersburg,  and  of  nearly  all  the  battles  around  Petersburg  and  Richmond,  I 

which  city  he  entered  upon  its  occupation  by  the  Union  troops.  The  cor-  [ 

respondence  of  Mr.  ('offin  was  accepted  by  the  public  as  authentic,  and 
gave  the  Boston  Journal  a  wide  circulation.  Ilis  letters  were  regularly  read  I 
by  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  people. 

Upon  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  between  Austria  on  the  one  side,  and 
Prussia  and  Italy  on  the  other,  in  1866,  Mr.  Coffin,  accompanied  by  Mrs. 
Coffin,  sailed  for  Europe  ;  but  Austria  having  been  crippled  by  the  single 
battle  of  Konnigratz,  a  truce  was  declared.  Mr.  Coffin  remained  abroad, 
however,  writing  a  series  of  letters  on  current  events.  He  visited  Italy; 
saw  the  occupation  of  Venice  by  the  Italians  ;  reported  the  Paris  Exhibi¬ 
tion  of  1867  ;  reported  the  scenes  in  the  House  of  Parliament  in  England 
on  the  reform  bill  ;  was  present  at  the  coronation  of  the  Emperor  of  Aus¬ 
tria  as  king  of  Hungary  ;  made  the  acquaintance  of  many  of  the  public  men 
of  Europe  ;  visited  Greece,  Turkey,  Syria,  Palestine,  and  Egypt ;  embarked 
at  Suez  for  Bombay  ;  traveled  across  India  before  the  completion  of  the  [ 
railroad  ;  visited  Malacca,  Singapore,  Hong  Kong,  and  Shanghai ;  sailed  i 
up  the  Yang-tze  six  hundred  miles  ;  visited  Japan  ;  crossed  the  Pacific  to  ^ 

California,  and  the  plains  before  the  completion  of  the  P.icific  railroad,  ‘ 

having  been  absent  two  years  and  five  months.  His  correspondence  during  ^ 
these  years  was  widely  read.  j 

Mr.  Coffin  was  at  once  in  request  in  the  lecture-field,  and  for  several  | 

years  w'as  one  of  the  popular  lecturers  before  lyceums.  The  first  volume  ^ 

from  his  pen  was  My  Days  and  Nights  on  the  Battle-Field,  issued  1863  :  the  ^ 

second  w'as  Following  the  Flag,  followed  by  the  widely  read  stories,  Winning  ' 
Her  Way,  Our  New  Way  Round  the  World,  Seat  oj  Empire,  Caleb  Then- 
ells  (a  story).  Boys  of  ’76,  Stories  of  Liberty,  Old  Times  in  the  Colonies, 
Building  the  Nation,  Life  of  Garfield,  besides  a  history  of  his  native  town. 

Mr.  Coffin  has  ever  taken  a  lively  interest  in  educational  matters,  espe¬ 
cially  in  history  for  the  young  people.  His  historical  series  was  projected 
to  bring  before  the  boys  and  girls  the  meaning  of  our  cou'. try’s  history; 
the  philosophy  of  the  government  of  tho  people, — its  development  and  end. 

This  series  has  been  received  with  remarkable  favor,  and  is  to  be  found  in 
nearly  every  library  in  the  country  and  in  many  public  schools.  No  less 
than  fifty  copies  are  in  the  Boston  Public  Library,  and  they  are  in  con-  ; 
stant  use.  | 

Mr.  Coffin  has  given  several  addresses  before  teachers’  associations.  At 
the  St.  Albans  meeting  of  the  American  Institute  of  Instruction,  his  theme  ; 
was  “  The  Future  of  Our  Country,  as  foreshadowed  by  its  Physical  Condi-  = 

tions.”  During  the  winter  1878-9  a  movement  was  made  by  Western  and  j 

Southern  grangers  to  bring  about  a  radical  change  in  the  patent  laws  of  ^ 
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the  country.  Mr.  Coffin  appeared  before  the  committee  and  presented  an  | 

argument  .abounding  in  historical  research,  and  so  convincing  that  tiK'  crm-  i 

mittee  ordered  its  publication.  He  also  appeared  before  the  Committee  on  ' 

Labor  and  made  an  argument  on  the  “Complaint  of  Labor,”  or  the 
“Forces  of  Nature  as  Affecting  Society,”  which  won  the  highest  encomium  ! 

and  which  was  also  printed.  During  the  winter  of  1880  he  gave  a  course  ' 

of  lectures  before  the  Lowell  Institute  on  “Discovery  and  Invention  as 
Affecting  Society.”  He  is  now  engaged  on  a  History  of  the  War,  for  boys 
and  girls.  The  honorary  degree  of  A.  M.  was  conferred  upon  him  by  Am¬ 
herst  in  1870.  He  is  an  active  member  of  the  New  England  Historic  and  i 

Genealogical  Society,  and  also  a  member  of  the  American  Geographical  i 

Society.  He  was  selected  by  the  citizens  of  his  native  town  to  give  the  ] 

centennial  address,  July  4,  1876,  and  also  the  address  at  the  celebration  of  | 

the  150th  anniversary  of  its  settlement.  Mr.  Coffin  was  elected  to  the  | 

Massachusetts  Legislature  from  the  city  of  Boston  last  November,  was 
appointed  member  of  the  Committee  on  Education,  entered  heartily  into 
the  work,  reporting  the  bill  for  free  text-books  and  labored  zealously  for 
its  passage.  He  was  also  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Civil  Service, 
and  labored  with  like  zeal  and  success  to  secure  the  passage  of  that  bill. 
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FOREIGN  NOTES 

THE  EDUCATIONAL  CRISIS  IN  BELGIUM 

The  text  of  the  new  education  law  of  IJelgium  does  not  suffice  to  explain 
the  excitement  which  it  has  produced.  To  understand  this  it  is  necessary 
to  recall  in  brief  the  educational  policy  that  prevailed  up  to  a  late  date  in 
the  kingdom,  and  to  bear  in  mind  the  intensity  of  feeling  that  sooner  or 
later  dogmatic  teaching  is  soon  to  encounter. 

In  1842  the  control  of  primary  education  in  Belgium  was  vested  almost 
entirely  in  the  priests,  and  for  thirty-seven  years  they  shaped  and  set  bounds 
to  the  intellectual  growth  and  activity  of  the  people.  Their  programme  of 
instruction  included  religion,  morals,  reading,  writing,  the  legal  system  of 
weights  and  measures,  elements  of  arithmetic,  and  the  French,  German,  or 
Flemish  languages,  according  to  locality.  Religion  received  chief  atten¬ 
tion  ;  the  methods  pursued  with  the  other  subjects,  as  disclosed  before  the 
commission  of  inquiry  in  1880,  were  well  calculated  to  repress  thought 
and  to  foster  that  apathetic  subservience  which  makes  a  people  the  easy 
tools  of  priestcraft.  Under  this  system  about  30  per  cent,  of  the  popula¬ 
tion  gravitated  into  the  class  of  illiterates. 

As  a  result  of  the  election  of  1878,  the  Liberals  gained  a  majority  of 
twelve  in  the  lower  House  and  four  in  the  upper,  and  the  cabinet  of  M. 
Frcre-(  Irban  came  into  office.  The  appointment  of  a  ministry  of  education 
followed,  and  a  bill  regulating  primary  instruction  was  at  once  submitted 
to  the  Chambers,  which  bill  became  a  law,  July  i,  1879.  Under  that  law, 
reenforced  by  subsequent  legislation,  particularly  by  the  obligatory  law  of 
December,  1883,  the  schools  have  been  operating  ever  since.  By  the  law 
of  1879,  the  control  of  primary  instruction  was  vested  in  the  central  govern¬ 
ment.  Every  commune  was  obliged  to  maintain  primary  schools  up  to  the 
number  determined  upon  by  the  government  and  the  permanent  committee  ; 
religious  (not  moral)  instruction  was  excluded  from  the  school  hours  and 
left  to  the  family  and  the  ministers ;  only  lay  teachers  could  be  appointed 
in  the  commune  schools,  and  a  course  of  study  was  laid  down  that  promised 
much  fuller  and  freer  development  of  the  faculties  than  had  hitherto  been 
possible.  Officers  of  inspection  able  to  infuse  the  spirit  of  progress  into 
the  schools  were  appointed,  and  normal  schools  were  established  for  the 
training  of  teachers.  It  is  unnecessary  to  go  into  the  details  of  what  was  ac¬ 
complished  under  the  new  order  of  affairs.  The  report  has  gone  among  all 
people  interested  in  the  matter  of  popular  education ;  and  the  methods  and 
result  of  the  Belgium  system  are  at  this  moment  subjects  of  thoughtful 
study  in  England,  upon  the  continent,  and  to  some  extent  in  the  United 
States.  Those  who  are  familiar  with  the  facts  are  aware  that  all  this  was 
not  done  without  violent  opposition.  Where  persuasion  and  intimidation 
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did  not  suffice  to  secure  the  continued  patronage  of  the  clerical  schools,  the 
vast  revenues  of  the  dioceses  of  Mechlin,  of  Liege,  of  Ghent  and  Bruges* 
were  freely  poured  out  to  make  these  schools  more  attractive  than  the 
schools  of  the  state.  This  in  turn  excited  the  government  to  greater  effort 
and  larger  expenditures,  and  thus  the  school  system  became  in  part  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  linancial  difficulties  that*  have  conduced  so  much  to  the  change 
effected  by  the  June  election. 

The  first  fruit  of  the  clerical  victory  was  the  abolition  of  the  ministry  of 
public  instruction  ;  this  was  soon  followed  by  a  new  education  bill,  of  which 
it  was  said  “that  it  demolishes  with  a  single  stroke  the  whole  work  of  the 
Liberal  party  in  the  matter  of  primary  instruction.” 

The  passionate  protest  that  the  bill  invoked,  tlie  demonstrations,  the  riots, 
the  efforts  to  induce  the  king  to  refuse  his  signature,  are  well  known  ; 
happily  the  fear  of  civil  war  has  been  allayed  by  the  moderation  shown  by 
the  Liberals  since  the  law  was  officially  promulgated.  Although  the 
Protestants  of  Belgium  number  less  than  20,000  in  a  population  of 
5,500,000,  opposition  to  the  ultramontane  school  policy  is  not  the  work  of 
a  feeble  minority.  The  sentiment  of  the  urban  population  of  the  great 
centres  of  industry  appears  to  be  overwhelmingly  in  favor  of  the  system 
established  by  the  Liberals.  The  deputies  who  waited  upon  the  king  to 
desire  his  veto  of  the  new  law  represented  820  communes,  having  2,730,000 
inhabitants,  and  including  all  the  large,  prosperous  towns  of  the  country. 

The  new  law  is  a  very  ingenious,  specious  document,  whose  full  scope  is 
not  to  be  perceived  at  a  glance.  It  returns  to  the  old,  narrow  programme 
of  studies,  reduces  public  inspection  to  an  insignificant  feature,  restores  the 
sectarian  teachers,  gives  religion  its  former  importance  among  the  subjects 
of  instruction,  and  assures  the  foremost  place,  the  largest  opportunity  to 
private  (/.  e ,  church)  schools.  These  when  adopted,  (which  is  a  mere 
formality),  will  be  aided  by  the  public  funds,  and  have  the  advantage  of 
being  installed  in  the  buildings  of  the  communal  schools. 

The  following  is  the  text  of  the  law  : 

Art.  I.  At  least  one  communal  school  shall  be  established  in  a  suitable  place  in  each 
commune. 

A  commune  may  adojit  and  subsidize  one  or  more  private  schools.  In  this  case  the  king 
may,  with  the  advice  of  the  i)ermancnt  committee,  excuse  the  commune  from  the  obligation 
of  establ  shing  or  maintaining  a  communal  school,  but  not  if  twenty  fathers  of  fa  nilies, 
having  children  of  schexil  age,  demand  such  establishment  or  maintenance  for  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  their  children. 

Two  or  more  communes  may,  when  necessary,  be  authorized  by  the  king  to  unite  in  es¬ 
tablishing  or  siippoi  ting  a  school. 

Art.  2.  The  ])rimarv  communal  schools  are  to  lie  managed  bv  the  communes.  The 
communal  council  will  Ictcrmine  the  number  of  schools  and  teachers  according  to  local 
re(|uireincnts.  It  will  also  regulate  everything  relating  to  the  establishment  and  organizt- 
tion  of  infant  and  adult  schools. 

Art  3.  The  children  of  jtoor  parents  shall  receive  gratuitous  instruction.  The  com 
munes  arc  to  see  that  all  those  who  do  not  attend  uninspected  private  schools  are  provided 
with  instruction  cither  in  a  communal  or  adopted  school.  The  communal  council, 
on  coniinunicaiion  with  the  board  of  charities,  shall  draw  up  every  year  a  list  of  jtoor 
children  receiving  gratuitous  instruction  in  the  communal  or  adojtted  schools,  and  de' er¬ 
mine  the  amount  of  pay  due  the  teachers  of  those  schools  from  each  scholar  receiving  such 
instruction.  This  list,  and  the  assessment  of  the  amount  due,  shall  be  submitted  for 
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approval  to  the  committee,  subject  to  appeal  to  the  king.  The  committee  shall  also 
determine,  under  appeal  to  the  king,  the  proportion  to  be  paid  by  the  board  of  charities 
for  the  education  of  poor  children,  and  the  proportion  so  assigned  shall  be  included  in  the 
appropriation  for  the  board. 

Art.  4.  The  communes  may  place  religious  and  moral  instruction  at  the  head  of  the 
programme  of  some  or  all  of  their  primary  schools.  This  instruction  shall  be  given  at  the 
beginning  or  end  of  the  recitations.  Children  whose  parents  n. quest  it,  are  to  be  excused 
from  attending  this  exercise. 

Primary  instruction  comprises  necessarily  reading,  wri" mg,  the  elements  of  arithmetic, 
the  systems  of  weight  and  measures  prescribed  bv  law,  the  elements  of  French,  Flemish,  or 
German,  according  to  locality,  geography,  and  the  history  of  I’elgium.  It  also  includes 
gymnastics  for  bovs  and  needlework  for  girls.  Thecommunes  shall  have  aright  to  enlarge 
this  program  when  desirable  and  circumstances  permit. 

>Yheuever  in  a  commune,  twenty  fathers  of  families,  having  cl  ildren  of  school  age,  ask 
to  have  their  children  e.xcused  from  attending  religious  instructi  n,  the  king  may,  on  the 
request  of  the  iiarents,  oblige  the  commune  to  organize  one  or  m  >re  special  class-rooms 
for  the  use  of  the  children  of  such  ])arents. 

If,  notwithstanding  the  request  of  twenty  fathers  of  families  having  children  of  school 
age,  the  commune  offers  an  obstacle  to  including  the  religious  insli  nction  they  desire  in 
the  school  i)rogiam,  and  to  having  such  instruction  given  by  minist  ms  of  their  sect,  or 
by  persons  acceptable  to  the  latter,  the  government  may,  at  the  reqm  st  of  the  parents, 
adopt  and  supi^ort  one  or  more  private  schools,  as  required,  provided  liiey  fulfill  the  con¬ 
ditions  necessary  for  adoption  in  the  commune. 

Art.  5.  Teachers  shall  show  an  equal  solicitude  for  the  education  and  instruction  of 
the  children  under  their  charge.  They  are  to  neglect  no  opportunity  to  inspire  in  their 
pupils  the  sentiments  of  duty,  love  of  country,  resjiect  for  national  instituti  ns,  and  attach¬ 
ment  to  constitutional  liberty.  They  shall  abstain  from  any  attack  upon  the  religious 
beliefs  of  the  families  whose  children  are  entrusted  to  them. 

Art.  6.  The  communes  are  to  bear  the  expenses  of  primary  instruction  in  the 
communal  schools.  The  provinces  are  to  aid  the  communes  to  an  extent  not  less  than 
two  centimes  on  the  amount  of  the  direct  tax. 

Art.  7.  The  communal  council  shall  have  the  power  of  appointing,  suspending,  and  r^ 
moving  teachers.  But  removal  of  teachers  can  only  be  effected  on  approval  by  the  i^erma- 
nent  committee.  Both  the  council  and  the  teachers  have  the  right  to  appeal  to  the  king. 

The  same  rules  apply  to  suspension  with  stoppage  of  pay,  when  such  suspension 
exceeds  one  month.  Suspension  once  decreed  by  the  communal  council  cannot  be  renewed 
by  it  on  the  same  facts.  The  council  shall  fix  the  .salaries  of  teachers,  which  shall  not  be 
less  than  1,000  francs  for  assistant  teachers  and  1,200  for  teachers,  i  iclnding  perquisites. 
Teachers  shall  be  entitled  to  lodging,  or  an  equivalent,  to  be  fixed  by  mutual  agreement. 
In  case  of  disagreement  appeal  may  be  had  to  the  committee,  and  then  to  the  king. 

The  communal  council  can  place  a  teacher  on  the  unattached  list,  and  so  keep  him 
from  active  employment,  in  which  case  he  will  receive  waiting  pav,  under  conditions 
which  will  be  determined  by  royal  decree.  This  pay  will  be  furnished  by  the  state,  the 
province,  and  the  commune,  in  the  proportions  fixed  by  Article  5  of  the  law  of  May 
16,  1878. 

Art.  8.  Those  persons  are  to  be  taken  as  commune  teachers  who  have  obtained 
diplomas  as  primary  teachers  on  graduating  from  a  public  normal  school,  or  one  subject 
to  insi)ection.  Such  teachers  may  also  Ire  selected  from  among  those  who  have  success¬ 
fully  passed  an  e.xamination  for  teachers  Irefore  a  board  organized  by  the  government 
Nevertheless,  a  commune  may,  by  authority  of  the  government,  appoint  a  candidate  with¬ 
out  diploma  as  a  communal  teacher. 

Art.  9.  No  primary  school  can  Ix:  adopted  or  receive  support  from  a  commune,  a 
province,  or  the  state,  without  subjecting  itself  to  inspection,  giving  poor  children 
gratuitous  instruction,  and  adojrting  the  programme  determined  by  Article  4. 

Violations  of  legal  dispositions  shall  be  brought  to  the  knowledge  of  the  government  by 
the  inspectors,  and  the  same  regulation  shall  hold  with  regard  to  any  other  abuses  in  the 
schools.  If  the  school  authorities  shall  refuse  to  submit  to  the  law,  or  rt  form  abuses,  the 
sujrport  granted  by  the  comnrune,  province,  and  state  shall  be  withdrawn  by  royal  decree 
and  published,  with  the  reason  therefor,  in  the  Moniteur. 

.\rt.  10.  The  insjrection  of  communal  and  adopted  schools  shall  be  exercised  by  the 
state.  Inspection  shall  not  extend  to  religious  and  moral  instruction,  and  shall  be  regu¬ 
lated  by  the  government. 

Art.  II.  The  state,  the  provinces,  and  the  communes  may  establish  normal  .schools. 

Art.  12.  The  organization  of  normal  schools  belonging  to  the  state  will  be  regulated 
by  the  government. 

Art.  13.  The  provincial  and  communal  normal  school,  as  well  as  private  normal 
schools,  may  receive  state  aid,  provided  they  are  willing  to  be  subject  to  inspeciion. 

Art.  14.  The  communal  inspectors  and  teachers,  and  the  directors,  professors,  and 
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teachers  of  State  normal  schools,  must  take  the  oath  prescribed  by  Article  2  of  the  decree 
of  July  20,  1831. 

Art.  15.  A  report  on  the ''ondition  of  primary  instruction  shall  be  presented  to  the 
legislature  by  the  government  every  three  years. 

Art.  16.  The  law  of  July  i,  1876,  is  [hereby]  re  tea’ed,  as  are  also  Articles  2,  3,  and  4, 
and  the  last  paragraph  of  the  first  art  e  e  of  the  law  of  Dec.  28,  1883.  Articles  121  and 
147  of  the  communal  law  are  restored  as  worded  in  the  law  of  May  7,  1877.  Article  i  of 
the  law  of  Jure  15,  1881,  is  niodihtd  so  as  to  provide  that  the  number  of  athenies  and  col¬ 
leges  shall  not  exceed  20 ;  the  numlier  of  secondary  schools  for  boys  too,  and  for  girls  50. 

Art.  17.  Persons  who  shall  have  obtained  the  diploma  of  primary  teacher  from  a 
private  normal  scoool  between  Jan.  i,  1880,  and  the  date  of  repeal  of  the  law  of  July  1, 
1879,  may  receive  the  appointment  of  communal  teacher,  (  n  condition  of  obtaining  a  con¬ 
firmation  of  such  diploma  from  a  board  organized  in  accordance  with  Article  8.  It  shall 
Ire  the  dutv  obthe  board  to  see  that  the  private  normal  school  giving  the  diploma  is  organ¬ 
ized  so  as  to  train  teachers  cajrable  of  keeiring  communal  jrrimary  schools  established  in 
conformity  with  the  jjresent  law.  The  board  may  make  the  confirmation  subject  to  a  com¬ 
plementary  examination  on  certain  matters  to  be  designated  by  it.  In  such  case,  the 
teacher  who  has  a  dijrloma  shall  have  one  year  to  prepare  for  the  examination.  He  may 
meanwhile  exercise  the  functions  of  a  communal  teacher  provisionally. 

Given  at  IJrussels,  July  21,  1884.  Leopold. 


By  the  Kins;: 

J.  Malou,  Cm.  Woeste,  V.  Jacobs,  A.  IIeernaert,  Chevalier  de  Moreau,  Tontus 
J.  Vandenpeereboom,  Ministers. 

The  doctrines  which  this  bill  is  intended  to  furthur  are  developed 
without  reserve  in  the  explanation  of  the  motives  which  led  to  its  prepara¬ 
tion.  This  document  says : 


“The  law  of  1879  a  law  of  centralization  pure  and  simple,  and  its  application  has  even 
exceeded  the  wording  of  the  text  The  state  determines  the  number  of  primary,  in'ant. 
and  adult  classes,  and  the  numlier  of  teachers  in  each  commune,  to  suit  itself.  The  state 
alone  educates  them,  and,  in  fact,  gives  them  their  appointments.  At  any  rate,  this  was 
the  case  under  the  last  cabinet,  which  refused  to  allow  teachers  h  gaily  appointed  by  the 
commune  to  take  the  oath  when  the  selection  of  the  teachers  was  not  satisfactory.  The 
educational  appropriation  was  fixed  by  the  state  according  to  the  reports  of  its  inspectors; 
and  the  government  imposed  expenses  on  the  communes  even  on  account  of  the  poor 
children  who  attended  schools  which  were  neither  established  nor  adopted  by  the  communes. 

“  This  excess  of  centralization  would  tend  towards  a  return  to  the  ideas  of  1830.  The 
movement  of  public  opinion  which  has  been  manifested  in  the  recent  elections  with  an  in¬ 
tensity  which  has  exceeded  the  fears  of  some  and  the  hopes  of  others,  imposes  upon  the 
government  the  duty  of  immediately  presenting  to  the  Chambers  a  law  stablishing  a  new 
educational  administration.  The  liest  solution  at  present  seems  to  consist  in  the  emanci¬ 
pation  of  the  communes,  which,  under  the  restriction  control,  and  with  the  aid  of  the  state, 
shall  see  that  the  chddren  may  easily  find  the  means  of  acquiring  the  elementary  knowledge 
which  forms  the  subject  of  primary  education  wherever  voluntary  action  has  not  already 
sufficiently  ffiovided for  them. 

“A  law  based  on  confidence  in  liberty  and  in  the  communes  should  take  the  place  of 
one  of  distrust.  If  it  were  necessary  to  point  out  the  respective  rSles  of  communal, 
adopted,  and  private  schools  in  a  law  of  this  character  it  would  be  reasonable  to  put  the 
private  schools  first ;  but  it  is  only  required  to  determine  the  extent  of  the  public  authority 
in  primary  instruction,  so  that  we  may  pass  over  in  silence  the  private  schools  properly 
so  called,  and  only  take  into  consideration  the  communal  and  adopted  schools. 

“  The  communes  will  still  be  obliged  to  provide  the  benefit  of  primary  instruction  for 
those  of  their  inhabitants  who  are  unable  to  pr  icure  it  in  suitable  private  schools,  and  will 
have  two  modes  of  attaining  this  object;  viz., by  adopting  private  schools  or  by  establish¬ 
ing  communal  ones. 

“Communes  maj  adopt  and  support  all  the  private  schools  required  Adoption  depends 
on  the  commune  alone.  The  state  and  the  provinces,  being  in  a  condition  to  refuse  their 
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aid  to  the  communes,  have  ir  that  fact  a  sufficient  guarantee  that  the  i)owcr  of  adoption 
will  not  be  abused.  Hut  the  communes  cannot  confine  themselves  to  adopting  private 
schools.  As  a  rule  they  are  obliged  to  establish  at  least  one  communal  school,  Ijecause 
the  obligation  of  the  laws  of  1S42  and  1879  remain  in  force.  In  this  way 

individuals  will  have  the  choice  lietween  com  nunal  and  private  elementary  education. 

“  I:  may  often  happen  that  a  single  school,  either  official  or  private,  will  suffice  for  all  the 
requirements  of  a  commune  and  give  satisfaction  to  a  great  majority  of  its  inhabitants.  In 
such  a  case  it  would  be  no  more  reasonable  to  obli^^e  the  commune  to  establish  a  communal 
school  beside  the  private  school,  which  is  already  sufficient,  than  it  would  be  to  constraint 
to  adopt  a  private  school  after  providing  for  its  needs  by  organizing  an  official  school. 
Under  these  circumstances  communes  may  be  forced  from  the  obligation  to  establish  or  main¬ 
tain  a  commercial  school. 

“The  bill  gives  the  communes  the  right  to  inscribe  religious  and  moral  instruction  at  the 
head  of  the  school  programme.  This  right  is  in  conformity  with  the  spirit  of  the  law, 
which  entrusts  to  the  communes,  as  repre.senting  the  heads  of  families,  the  charge  of 
regulating  public  instruction.  They  will  also  have,  especially  in  important  localities,  the 
light  of  cs.abli.shing  schools  of  different  character,  according  to  the  various  desires  of  the 
po))ulation.  There  is  no  fear  that  the  rights  of  minorities  will  be  disreganled  by  this 
system  in  small  communes,  because  their  safeguard  will  lie  in  the  right  of  the  parents  to 
have  their  children  excused  from  religious  instruction,  and  in  the  obligation  on  the  part  of 
the  communal  or  adopted  schools  to  give  that  instruction  at  the  beginning  or  end  of 
recitations. 

“Governmental  inspection  is  not  to  extend  to  didactic  instruction  in  religion  and  morals, 
but  will  be  limited  to  other  branches  of  primary  education,  both  obligatory  and  elective 

“  The  inspectors  cannot  give  orders  to  teachers  or  to  the  communes,  but  must  confine 
themselves  to  inspecting,  making  inquiries,  and  reporting  the  result  of  their  investigations. 
Inspection  should  not  be  meddlesome,  but  business-like.  The  action  of  the  government 
lieing  confined  to  furnishing  aid,  the  system  of  inspection  should  be  the  eye  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  directing  the  employment  of  the  subsidies. 

“  The  institution  of  school  committees  should  be  abolished  because  this  governmental 
machinery,  placed  between  the  communes  and  their  schools,  is  incompati'jle  with  the 
system  of  decentralization  which  it  is  designed  to  inaugurate.  It  has  been,  and  would  be, 
too  often  a  cause  of  division  in  the  community.” 


Education  Estimates.  —  England  and  IValcs.  —  The  estimate  submitted 
to  the  House  of  Commons  by  Mr.  Mundella  calls  for  ^3,016,167  for  educa¬ 
tion  in  England  and  Wales  for  188.1.-85,  being  an  increase  of  ;^77,237  over 
the  amount  called  for  the  present  year.  The  figures  quoted  by  Mr. 
Mundella  indicate,  as  he  said,  “that  the  Department  has  made  a  steady 
progress  all  alopg  the  line  ”  The  number  of  inspected  schools  stands  at 
18,540,  providing  accommodation  for  4,670,000  children,  an  increase  during 
the  year  of  32.000  places.  The  average  attendance  is  3,127.000.  an 
increase  of  112,000.  The  number  of  certificated  and  assistant  teachers 
is  52,706,  showing  an  increase  of  4,588,  while  at  the  same  time  the  number 
of  pupil-teachers  has  decreased  by  1,857,  the  whole  number  of  this  class 
being  26,428.  In  his  speech  on  pre.senting  the  budget,  Mr.  .Mundella  made 
no  reference  to  the  much-agitated  question  of  over-pressure.  An  interesting 
decision  has  recently  been  rendered  on  a  matter  intimately  connected  with 
over-pressure  ;  viz.,  home  lessons,  d'he  case  was  brought  into  court  by  the 
Bradford  school  Hoard,  and  Mr.  Justice  .Mathew  ruled  that  a  master  has 
no  authority  to  impose  upon  children  the  duty  of  studying  at  home. 
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Scotland.  —  The  Scotch  education  estimate,  introduced  into  the  House 
by  Mr.  Mundella  a  few  weeks  after  the  English  budget,  amounts  to 
^475,413,  being  an  increase  of  ;^9,69o  over  last  year’s  grant.  The  total 
mimber  of  scholars  has  increased  from  556,000  in  1883  to  569,000,  and  the 
average  attendance  from  421,000  to  433,000.  The  total  number  of 
children  under  instruction  at  the  present  time  in  public  elementary,  certi- 
fied-efficient,  workhouse,  industrial,  and  military  schools  in  Great  Britain 
is  5,080,000,  or  almost  exactly  one  sixth  of  the  estimated  population. 

France. — A.  Falliines,  minister  of  public  instruction  in  France,  has 
recently  submitted  to  the  president  of  the  republic  the  statistics  of  primary 
instruction  for  the  years  1881-S2.  As  this  is  the  second  quinquennial 
report,  it  naturally  gives  rise  to  many  comparisons  with  that  of  1877.  For 
instance,  in  1877  there  were  in  France  71.547  primary  schools  of  all 
kinds  not  including  infant  schools;  in  1882  the  number  was  75,638. 
During  the  same  time  the  number  of  primary  teachers  increased  from 
110,709  to  124,965;  the  number  of  pupils  enrolled  from  4.716,935  to 
5.341,21 1,  not  including  644,384  children  in  the  maternal  schools.  Since 
the  date  of  the  report  there  has  been  a  further  addition  to  the  enrollment  of 
90.940  pupils.  'J'he  progress  of  the  public  schools  is  watched  with  peculiar 
interest  by  the  authorities.  Mr.  Fallieres  notes  that  from  1877  to  1S82  the 
number  of  these  increased  from  59,021  to  62,997,  which  increase  of  nearly 
4,000  schools  included  2,247  schools  for  girls  ;  the  part  of  the  work  in 
which  there  was,  and  still  is,  most  occasion  for  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
Government.  The  enrollment  in  these  schools  shows  progress  during  the 
period  under  consideration  as  follows :  the  number  of  boys  increased  from 
2,197,652  to  2,442,581,  and  the  number  of  girls  from  1,625,696  to  1,916,675. 
The  number  of  certificates  of  primary  studies  increases  yearly ;  thus, 
91.153  certificates  were  granted  in  1882,  and  107.060  in  1883  ;  but  the 
minister  observes  that  the  use  of  the  certificates  is  not  so  general  as  could 
be  desired.  The  expense  for  primary  schools  in  1877  was  74,500,000  francs, 
of  which  the  State  bore  12.500,000;  in  1882  the  total  expense  w'as 
102,000,000,  of  which  the  State  bore  68,500,000.  If  to  the  ordinary  ex¬ 
penses  of  the  primary  schools  there  be  added  the  cost  of  normal  schools, 
primary  inspection,  and  other  accessory  services,  the  entire  budget  for  1882 
amounts  to  132,314,000  francs,  of  which  the  State  bore  87,500,000,  the  de¬ 
partments  17,500,000,  and  the  communes  27,000,000  In  addition  to  ih.e 
annual  appropriations,  from  1877  to  18S2,  the  State  allowed  in  subventions 
and  advances  for  the  construction  and  fitting  of  primary  schools, 
220,000,000  francs. 

Russia.  —  Primary  Instruction.  —  Statistics  of  primary  instruction  in 
Russia  have  been  published  for  the  year  1883.  The  total  number  of 
schools  is  24,853,  and  of  scholars  about  2,000,000.  The  expenses  of 
primary  instruefion  have  reached  the  sum  of  nearly  8,000,000  of  roubles 
(a  rouble  equals  about  79  cents).  Of  this  sum  41  per  cent,  is  furnished  by 
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the  communes.  A  large  proportion  of  the  primary’  teachers  are  trained  in 
the  normal  schools.  In  1883  the  number  of  these  normal  schools  was  62, 
of  which  49  were  supported  by  the  general  government.  The  scholars 
numbered  4,423  (3,803  young  men,  620  young  women).  Of  these  51  per 
cent,  were  from  the  families  of  peasants,  20  per  cent,  from  those  of 
ecclesiastics,  and  1 1  per  cent,  from  the  families  of  officials  or  the  * 
nobility.  ‘ 

Belgian  Section. — In  the  attempt  to  develop  a  system  of  primary  in-  . 
struction,  sound  in  principle  and  adjusted  to  the  practical  demands  of  life,  ! 
the  Belgians  appear  to  e.xcel  all  other  people,  and  the  exhibit  shows  both  i 
the  methods  adopted  and  the  results  achieved.  Objects  are  used  in  ! 
teaching  weights,  measures,  geometrical  forms,  etc.  Great  importance  \ 
attaches  to  the  practical  study  of  the  last-named.  Scholars  are  trained  to 
reproduce,  in  wood,  paper,  cardboard,  and  other  material,  angles,  triangles, 
squares,  etc.,  and  to  invent  new  combinations  of  lines  and  surfaces.  In 
the  primary  schools,  also,  every  boy  is  taught  to  use  the  instruments  for  the 
measurement  of  land.  Science  teaching,  whether  in  normal  or  in  primary 
schools,  is  characterized  by  the  greatest  exactitude.  Elementary  science  is 
a  compulsory  subject  in  primary  schools,  and  is  taught  in  a  simple, 
practical  manner,  and  always  with  the  objects  in  natura.  Under  the  head 
of  “  Industries  Employing  Animal  Master”  there  are  exhibited  collections 
prepared  either  by  students  or  teachers  in  normal  schools,  relating  to 
tannery',  wood,  felt,  and  silk.  The  fifth  branch  of  the  natural  history  section 
embraces  vegetable  matters  used  in  various  industries.  Here  are  shown 
collections  of  woods,  hemp,  flax,  cotton,  straw-plait,  basket-making,  paper, 
etc.  The  entire  exhibit  will  repay  the  most  careful  study. 
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